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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NQRTH  CAROLINA  . 
'Board  of  (governors 

April  2,  1976 
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The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  *  ^  ^ 

The  President  of  the  Sena.te     ^  ^  , 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  / 

The  Members  of  the  Advisory.3udget  Coiranission  ^ 

,  .  — 

'Gentlemen:  ^  ^ 

1  transmit  tq  "y.ou,  and  ^through  you  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assemb-ly  and  other  appropriate  Stat^  pfficials,  the 
long-range  plan  for  higher  education  in  North  Carolina,  which 
has  been  prepared  as  one  of  the  legislatively-estab 
.functions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


The 
imperf  ec 
improved 
will  ha' 
into  t 


Board  of  Governors  views  this  as  the  initial  and 
t  edition  of  the 'plan  which  annually  will  be  revised, 

and  i>rojected  forT;7ard,  so -that  the  State  at  <all  times 
;e  a  plan  for  higher  education  extending  several  fcrears 
future."  .  *  - 


m  to  the 
fati  has  been 


mfembers  of  the  Board  and  the  President  of  The  lUniver sit^y 
and  hi^  staff  ^e  available'to  help  you  end-all  others/who,  in 
the  coCrse  of  their  official  duties,  must  give  attent 
futur/ of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.    This  p 
prepared  to*  help  all  of  us,  working  together, ^to  anticipate  and 
prov4.Ae  for  that  future. 

Respectfully  yours, 
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CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTI 


A,      The  Nece^ssity  and  Scope  of  Planning 
1.      Statutory  Provisions 


\ 


In  th6  1971  legislation  reorganizing  T)ublic  senior  higher 
education,  the  General  Assembly  provided  that  a  inaJ,or  function  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina^  should  be  to  plan  for  the 
future  of  higher  education  in  this  State.    The  statement  ^  purpose  in 
thap  legislation  reads: 

In  order  to  foster  the  development  of  a  well-planned  and 
coordinated  system  of  higher  education,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education,  to  extend  its  benefits  and  to 
encourage  an  economical  use  of  the  State's  resources, 
the  university  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  redefined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article  [G.S.  116-lJ 

In  the  section  defining  broadly  the  powers  and'  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,'-,' the  opening  provision  reads: 

Urd  of  GciVeJnors  shall  plan  and  develop  a  coordinated 
^  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.    To  this  end  - 
Tall  govern  the  16  constituent  institutions,  ...  and  ,  . 

(is  end  it  sTiall  ^intain  close  liaison  with  the  State  -  ^ 


^ThrLughout' this  plan,  the  term  "The  University  of  North  Carolina*^  or 
"The  Unl^^rsity"  means'the  institution  chartered  by  Jhe^General  Assembly 
dn  1789  and  now  pro-«ri'ded  for  in  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
Sticle  IX,  sections  8-10,  and  G.S.  116-1  ^t  seg.  /Literally,  the  statute 
(G.S.  ll(i-3)  declares  that  the 

Boald  of  Go^^emor8^f  the  University  of  North  Carolina  shall 
be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  'the  University  of 
North  Carolina'  and  shall  continue  as  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  and.  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual"  succeasion 
and  a  common  seal. 

Th.  University  of  North  Carolina  so  defined  by  legiilative,  action  now 
^fiserie  co^tituent  ^.titutiona.    [G.S.  116-4]    Tho.e  Inatitutiona 

arTreferred  to  herein  individually  by  their  •^'^"'^r^ly:;^*"",^^!^.  " 
E8  and  collectively  a^  "constltuant  inatitutiona"  or  "Inatitutiona. 
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Board  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  and 
the  private  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State.  The 
Board,,  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  State 
Board  af  Education  and  of  private  colleges  and  universitieg,  — r 
shall  prepare  and  from  time  to  time  revise  a  long-range  plan 
for  a ;Coordinated  system  of  higher  education,  supplying  copies 
thereof  to  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  the  institutions. 
[G.S.  116-11(1)] 

Other  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  carry  less  specific  implications 
of  planning  responsibility  and  authority. 

These  provisions  were  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  the  need,  expressed 
often  in  the  public  debate 'that  led  to  the  reor^j^^zation  legislation  of 
1971,  for.  more  comprehensive  planning  and  more  effettive  coordination  of 
the  programs  a^d  activities  of  the  public  senior  fnstitutioos.  >^ 
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2.      The  Governance  Function  lo  Relation  to  Plannlne 

The  statutory  language- vesting  planning -authofity  i,n  the 
Board  of  Governors  derives  special  meaning  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
act  gives  the  Board  extensive  powers  to  govern  the  16  puhlic  senior 
institutions  of  higher  education.     The  Board  of  Higher  Education  (1955-72) 
long  had  had  planning  authority,  but  its  coordinating  power  did  not  give 
sufficient  weight  to  its  plans.    Recognition  was  given  in  the  1971  legis- 
lative provision  (quoted  above)  both  to  the- governance  role  and  to  its  ' 
necessary  complement,  the  planning  role.    These  two  functions  were  necessarily 
conjoined,  for  planning  without  the  authority  to  require  adherence  to•t^e 
plan  is  likely  to  be  ineffectual,  and  governing . (including  the  making  of 
pMicy  and  budgetary  decisions)  witHout  the  guidance  of  thoughtful  planning 
is  likely  to  be  worse.    Thus,  the  responsible  execution  of  its  governing 
duties  would  have  foTced  the  Board  of  Governors  to  take  On  the  planning  role.- 
with  respect  to  the  16  constituent  institutions,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
expressly  conferred  on  it  by  legislation.    To  a  governing  board,  planning 
is  a  continuous,  integral,  and  essential  featuti  of  its  activities,  not  a 
"distinct  and  separate  rite  that  it  performs  at  distant  intervMs. 
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3,      Planning  Authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

Preliminary  to  setting  forth  a  plan  for  higher  education  in 
Nqrt-h  Carolina,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Board  of  Governors  articulate  its 
conception  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  its  planning  authority  and  distinguish 
•between  its  coordinating  authority  and  its  governing  authority  .under  the  law. 
The  express  planning  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors  is: 

a.  To  plan  incident  to  developing  "a  coordinated  system  of 
hi^^er  education  in  North  Carolina/'     [G.S.  116-11(1)] 

b.  "fJ]n  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  State 

y '    '         '  ' 

,  B|^ard  of  Education  and  of  the  pr^ate  colleges  and 
y      m^lverai.t4es,.  [to]  .  .  .  prepare  and  ftom  time  to  time 

X .  '  *  ^  ^       '\-  '  •      '>  ' 

tjevis&*  a 'iong-icange  plan,  for  a  coordinated  syst^  Qf  -  --^ 
*'    '   ^  .  Mgber  ^dupatjlon  r  :  :  .'^  {G  '      :    -  -  . 

'    The  Ijypress  coordinating  authority  of  tb^  Board^df  ,Goyer-npt,^  ^  *  • 

<^^''  .  -    .        .  -  .  ,        ^  *         -  -  ,  . 

pflatv  and;;)aev^lop^  a  coordinated  $yst^  of  bigher  education  in  North 
CaroliT|^V*  (•G.S.  116-11X1)}    Coordinaticm  "l^ti  this  cotttext  !«  a  functitm  . 
apparegnf^tly  meant  to  be  more. authoritative  than  p limning  and  less^  autharl-^ 

•   .  1     '  "  -  ■  V'   "  '  /   '        ■        -  - 

tatiVWthan  governing:    The  istatute  doe^  not  def^lnfe  the  v^rbV'coordinate'* 

-  \ '  ^ .         '         -  *  '  * 

*^nor/  (ifoes  the  statute  tionfjt*^^  tb^  coordinating  role  of  the  Board  tol  the  _  - 
16 1  constituent  instityttqns;  tberefore,  the  community  coliegfe  iftfftltutions 

and  the'.prtvate  institutions  are  impliedly  within  the  coordinating 

'     •    ii     •  '    "  '     '        •  - 

^aijthortty  of  the  Board  by  reason  of  thej^ack  of  language  excluding  them." 

•  '  I  » 

For  example,  the  Board's  coordinating,  authority  includes  a  concern  for  . 

those  instances  wherev tbfe  same* or  veryl^imilar  higher  educational  functions  ' 

are  being  carried  on  by  two /or  mdre  inljiitutions  in  the  same  sector  of 

I  *  .      U  • 

higher' education,  or  by  two  or -more  institutions  In  different  Sectotts.  . 
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Where  It  appears  to  the'soafd  that  a  change  In  th^  pLms  or  prty/amB  of 
the  constituent  ins'titutVons  of  The  University  Is  neeied  In  ^der  to  achieve 
"a  well-planned  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education, 'j  the  Board 
has  the  authority  to  requirl  it.    Where  such  a  change  is  needed  in  the 
community  college  sector  or  the  private  sector,  the  Board  is  in  position 
to  advise  and  call  fot  consultation  between  or  among  the  institutions 
involved,  although  as  coordinator,  it  ladies  the  authority  to  requii^con- 
formity  to  its  views  by  private  or  comm^ity  college  institutions. 

The  exi)ress  governln/ authority  of  the  Board  of  Govemots  extends 
only  and  specifically  to  the  16  constituent  Institutions.    To  negate  any 
implication' that  coverage  of  the  community  colleges  wa4  intended,  the 
General  Assembly  inserted  in  the  statute  a  ,proyis.ion  that  k  '-^r 


I 


k  ■ 


The-  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  sole  authority  to 
'   "     administer  and  supervise,  at  the  State  levels -the!  system 

of  community  dolleges,  technical  Institutes ,  _^d  jindustrial  . 
education  centers  provided  iA  Chapter  115A  of  the,  General 
Statutes,  and  shall  regulate  the  granting  pi  appropriate 
,     awards,  two-year  degrees,  and  marks  6f  distinction  by  those 
^^''^stitutions.     [G.p.  116-15(d)]^   '  '  • 

Any  Implication  that  th^  supervisory  powers  of  the  Boaird  of  Governors  • 
might  extend  to  the  comjtui^ity  college  institutions  is  further  countered 
by  the  provisloq  of  G.^.  116-11(6)  that  "Itjhe  Joard  shali'approve  thp 
establishment  of  any  nfew  publicly-supported  institution  above  the  coifinmnity 
college  level."    The  Jrovlsidn  vesting  in  the  Board  of | Governors  admin- 
istratiVe  authority  oier  all'  "StaWwide  federal  or  Stite  programs  that  ' 
prJvide  aid  to  ins titJLt ions  or  students  of  post-fi^econdary  education 
through  a  State  agetlty  ...  in  order  to  insjire  that  all  activities  are 
consonant  with  the  state's  loiag-range  plan  for  higher  education"- expressly 
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excepts  "those  [programs]  related  exclusively  to  the  coimntH|i;ty  college 
system  .   •   •  •"  (G,S,  116-11(1)]    Thus  the  General  Assembly  has  made 
explicit  the  limitations  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors  with 
respect  to  the  Community  College  System,  and-.these  limitations  the  Board 
of  Governors  accfepts  and  contemplates  making  no  proposal  to  change. 

The  i:bntrol  of  the  Board  of  Governors'  over  the  activities  of  private 
institutions  extends  only  to  the  licensing  of  those  degree-granting 
institutions  created  since  1923,     (This  includes  only  two  private  senior 
colleges,  one  private  junior  college,  and  a  small  but  growing  number  of 
proprietary  schools;  most  of  the  senior  and  jxmior  colleges  trace  their 
legal  existence  to  charters  issued  before  1923.)    Under  current  statutes, 
the  role  of  |t2he  '3oard  as  the  dispenser  of  State  aid  to  private  institutions 
is  ministerial  and  carries  no  control  over  the  policies  and  programs  of 
those  instidutions. 

To  the  jextent,  then,  that  planning  authority  when  joined  with  the 
governing  a^hority  .is  different  from  and^mote^ej^tet^      than  planning 
jrauthorify  jip%  associated  with  governing  authority;.,  the  BoarJ^f  Governors 
has  one  type  or  quality  of  planning  authority  with  respect  to  the  16 
constituent  institutions  and  quite  another  with  respect^^to^^the^ 
college  institutions  and  the  private  institutions^    With  respeCf'to^he 


*16  constituent  instituttot\s  of  The  University,  the  Board's  plans  constitute 
directions  to  act,  authorisations  to  act,  or  limitations^jwr^he^r  actions. 
With^  respect;  to  the^  coqmninity  colleges 'and, private  institutions,  the 

.Board's  plans  are  merely  information  and  advice./ 

The  planning  respohsibility  of  the  Board  of  (Sovemots  ideally  involves 
the  gatlferj.ng^>ml  analyst^  i>i  informitioa  on  t^  needs  of  the  State 


of  cirr^t  and  prospective  students  for  the  kinds  of  educational  and  ^ 
related  services  that  The  University  should  be  able  to  provider  the  - 
determinate^,  of  which V  those  identified  needs  should  be  met  by  The  ^ 
University  or  by  other  institutions  and -the  extent  to  which  they  should" 
be  met;;  the  determination  of  the  proper  role  and- responsibility  of  Thej 
University  and  each  of  its  constituent  institutions  in  the  service  of 

the  State;  the  determination  of  the  resources  requireiL.to  carry  out  the 

i 

programs  found  to  be  needed;  and  in  the  light  of  evaluated  experience  . 
and  a  review  of  needs,  the  adoption  and  periodic  revision  of  a  compre-1 
hensive  plan  in  which  each  of  the  Institutions  will  be  given  a  well-defined 
role  in  conducting '  the  educational  a'ctivities  that  collectively  constitute 
the  program  of  The  University. 
The  statute  requires  that 

[t]he  Board,  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  private^olleges  and 
universities,  .  .  •  prepare  and -from  time  to  time  revise 
a  long-range  plan  for  a  coordinated  system  of  higher  ^  , 

.«    education  ....  [G.S.  116-11(1)]  '  ^ 

The  Board  of  Governors,  consistent  with  that  charge,  takes  into  account 

the  current  programs  of  the  private  institutions  and  the  conmunlty 

colleges  that  are  realistically  available  to  Substantial  numbers  of 

North  Carolina  residents,  when  determining  whether  to  undertake  or 

expand  similar  programs  in  the  constituent  instltiftlons  of  The  University. 

The  Board  of 'Governors  will,  moreover,  take  accoutit  of  plans  that  the 

community  colleges  and  private  Institutions  communicate  to  the^ard. 

Yet  the  Board  cannot  simply  Incorporate  their  plans,  une-xamlned.  Into 

its  State  plan.    Thg  independent  judgment  of  the  Board  must  be\ exercised. 

.Nor  may  the  constituent  institutlorts  of  The  University  ^e  consigned  to 


the  residual  role —  albeit  a  large  one  —  of  filling  in  the  gaps  left  in 


the/coverage  of  the  StafP^s  educational  nee^s  after'the  private  institutions  ^ 
/and  community  colleges  have  determined  what  f unit: ions  they  wish  to  perform. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  private  and  community  college  sectors,  to  determine  ,need^  and  project 


affirmatively  the  higher  educational- programs  It  finds  to  be  required  by 

*  '    '  ' 

Oihe  State;  to*  indicate  |/hich  of  those  programs  can  best  be  performed  by 

the  constituent  institutions  of  The  University^  which  can^best  be  performed 

•  '  ■*  * 

by  the  community  colleges  and  , which  by  the  private  institutions,  and  which 

should  be  the  responsibilitir  of  two  oit-bII  three  sectors;  and  to  set  out 


4;hose^4,eclsions .  in  the  Sorm 


pf 'a  plan  that  it  conmiunloates  to  the  institutions v 


I 

J 


and  revises  from  time  to  time  in  thk  light  of  changing  circtjmstancfts.     It  . 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  combination  ot  the  consultative  processes  employed  and 
the  logic  of  the  plan  evolved  will  lead  to  substantial  concurrence  by  the 
Board  6f  Governors  and  all  of  the  institutions  as  Co  the  respective  roles 
of  the  three  principal  sectors,  and  within  The  University,  as' to  the  roles 
of  the. constituent  institutions.    Consultative  processes,  designed  to  achieve 
suQh  concurrence  wherever  feasible,  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  plan. *  '  * 

« 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  has  not^^dif ferentiated  the  Community  College 
System  institutions  from -the  private  institutions  for  thfe  purpose  of  describing 


the  Board  of  Governors*  relationrship  to  them.    While*  in  some  aspects  of  their 
relationships  t5b*the  AoarJ  qf  Governors  these  two  ^ectots  are  aXike^^^  in  one 
major  respect  they  are  different:    The  57  institutions  of  the  Communit]^ 


College  System  are  integral  ^Arts  of  a  single,  Statewide  sysjipi,  functioning 
under  two  State  level  executives,  the  State  President  arid  the  Controller  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  a  -State  level  governing  board,  the  State 


Board  of  Educatfon.    This  means  that  in  matters  ot  mutual  concern  to  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  th?  Community^Co|.lege  System,  the  President 
and  Board-of  Governors  of  The  University  have  in  that  structure  authoritative 
counterparts  with  which  to  deal.    Furthermore,  to  facilitate  consultation 
.and  cooperation  between  the  two  sectors,  the  State  President  of  the  Community 
College  System  and  the  President  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  have 
established  a  liaison  comml/te6  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  to  them  ■ 
on  ma'tters  of  mutua-].,4a£#j:#st.    The  38  private  colleges  and 'universitiesri^« 
contrast,  are  subject  to  no  external  authotity  beyond  their  boards  of 
*  trustees  and  (in^some  ca.ses)  tbeir  sponsoring  rel^igiou^^ominations. 
While  they  are  all  member^  of  the  N6rth  Carolina .Association  of  Independent  ^ 
Colleges  and  Universities,  membership  in  that  Association  is  voluntary  and 
its  authority  is  merely  pe»suasive.    The  impact  of  this  basic  difference 
between  the  community  college  sector  and  the  private  sec toy  on  their  relation 
ships  with  the'"Board' of  Governors:  does  not  require  elaboration  here. 

In  this  edition  of  the  long-range  plan,  the  programs  of  the  private 
in?titui:ions  and  the  community  colleges  are'not^  but  no  attemp,t  is  made 
to  project. plans  for  those  institutions,    limitations  of  time  hive  made 
it  necessary  th^t  first  attention  be  given 'to  planning  for. the  institutions 
within  die  Board  erf  GoVerno^  charge.    The  future  Will  offer  opportunities 
fbij.-the 'Board.,  working  cooperatively  with  the  privat^inptitutions  and  .4:he  . 
'  State  De/artmelit  oJ^.Community.  Golteges,  to  evolve  pro«)ram  and  policy  recom- 
mendations  addressed  to  those  sectors  of  higher  education  in  North_Car<»lina^ 
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4.      Limitations  of  Flaming 


The  effective  cap 


a 


with.  respe<!t  to  the  16  constituent  inst^utions  oj'f  The  University  o| 
North  Caroirna  is  more  limited  tljan/£he  foregoing},  admittedly  idealized ^ 


descrip'tion  of  the  Board's  plann 

First,  the  forecasting  and 
decisions  are  based  are  inexact, 
capacity  to  anticipate  events  ex 


^4 


ity  of  the^Boarld  of  Governors  to  plan 


discharge  fully  their  Xties  of  wise  management. 


:ng  functions  Suggests, 

nalytlcatHpro^sses^^pon  i/hich  planning 

L  ^  ,   ^1^, 

Data,  experience,^  undei:3tanding,^and 

ernal  to  the  institutions  and  foresee  their 

implications  for  those  institutions  are  never  complete  enough  to  make  planning 

as  precise  a  tjifaj-^oa^institutiqnal  administrators  and  governing,  boards  as 

they  need  fo  have 

One  has  opfly  to  compare  many  of  the  Imig-range  plans  for  higher  education  that 
f  North  Carolina  and  oth^  SLilfs  have  produced  in  the  past  with  experience 
over  the/life  of  those  plans  to  recognize  their  limitations,^  even  with 
respect  t^  such  elementary  features  as  the  number  of  students  for  whom 
provision  o^ht  to  be  made  in  the  institutions.     Enrollment  projections 
of  the  early  1960's  proved  far  too  low  in  fact;  the  resulting  optimistic 
predictions  of  the  late  1960's  failed  to  be' supported  by  actual  enrollments; 
and  the  consequent  pessimistic  forecasts  of  the  early  1970' s  are  not  being 
borne  out  by  the  generally  still-rising  enrollments  of  the  mid-1970' s. 
Second,  planning  does  not  proceed  in  d  vacuum.         begin  where  we 

^  ■•  •  ■ 

are,  with  the  opportunities  and  limitatidns  our  circumstances  furnish. 
\ln  North  Carolina,  we  begin  with  16  public  senior  institutions,  29  private 

senior  and  9  private  junior , institutions,  17  community  colleges,  40 

•  «  •  * 

technical  institutes  that  are  assuming  increasing  fpnCtional  resemblance 
to  the/community  colleges,  one  theological  seminairy,  two  Bible  colleges^ 
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and  an  increasing  number  of  proprietarj  schools  with  two-year  associate 
degree-granting  authority.    Each  has  ijs  own  array  of  programs,  ambitions, 
constituencies,  and  objectives.    The it ' programs  have  developed  over  time 
ii  re^sponse  fco  needs  as  perciiived  by  those  who  have  guided  those  institu- 
tions.    In  some  cases,  those Ineeds  and  the  duty  to  respond  to  them  have 
been  perceived  in  terms  that  Vijie  has  made  obsolete,  withoOt  corresponding 
change  occurring  in  the  institutions.    These  institutions  and  their  programs 
represent  commitments  of  resources  over  which  the  actual  power  of  redirection 
is  limited.    Part  of  the  task  of  planning  is  to  determine  how  the  best  use 
can  be  made  of 'the  resources  realistically  available  to  enable  the  State  to 
move  toward  the  e<^ucational  goals  projected  for  it. 

Third,  plans' rapidly  become  obsolescent.    It  is  not  sufficient  to 
adopt  a  f ije-ye^f  or  ten-year  plan  for  The  University  and  attempt  to 

administer  it  faithfully  a'nd  iipchanged  for  five  or  ten  years.  Institutioi^ 

'I 

of  higher  education  are  to  a  large  extent  responsive  institutions.^  They^. 
Are  dependent  on  students,  faculty,  and  supporters  who  are  hot  subject  to' 
command  by  any  exteryl  legal  authority  to  attend,  serve-,  or  support  them, 
•he  institutions  necessarily  are  subject  to  the  often  unpredictably  changing 
interests  and  needs  of  those  constituencies,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
institutions  to  channel  those  constituency  interests' and  perceptions  of 
need  are  generally  beset  with  difficulty.  / 

However  comprehensive  and  wisely  composed  the  plan  might  be,  external 
events  may  overtake  it  rapidly.     (For. example,- a  plan  for  public  higher 
education  in  NorXh  Carolina  written  in  1974  would  have  been  posited  on  a 
far  more  optltaistic  view  of  the  economy  of  the^  State  and  its  capacity  iq 
finance  the  growth  of  higher  ^ucatlon  than  seems  realistic  eetly  In  197^.)/ 


12 


Therefore, 


any  plan  for  The  Un^^Versity  must  provide  for  frequent  revision 


and  updatipg  if  it  is,  to  remain  useful  to  administrators  and  board  members 
who  are  to^  look  to  it  for  gilidance. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  chief  value  of  planning  is  not  the  production 

/ 

of  a  compendious  reference  work  wherein  the  answers  to  all  questions^ and 
problems  of  The  University  may  be  found.    The  value  of  planning  is  in  the 
continuous  and  systematic  gathering  and  pnalysis  of  information  about, the 
Institutions  and  th6  society  which  they  exist  to  serve,  and  \he  determination 
of  what  the  institutions  should  do  and  can  do  to  respond  appropriately  to 
'the  needs  of  that  society.     In  that  light,  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  jMan  is  the  provision  made  in  Chapter  Six- for  its  annual  review, 
revision,  and  extension  and  its  more  effective  relation  to  the  budget 
ji^^lfitt'    processes  of  The  University.  '  .  f  . 


/ 


\ 
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■  As  ha.^  noUi4  earilet,  the  1971  le«Lslati^  IncorporatinR  all 

16  of  .the  public  senior  institutions  of  higljer  education- into  The  University 
of  /rth  CarMina  included  a  grant  to  the^Board  of  Goj6rnors  of  The  Univer- 
sit?y'of,comprehen6iveriong-range  planning  authdrity^with  respect  to  The 
University,  including  the  power  to  authorize  new  degree  programs.  Recognizing 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  authorize  tiew  degree  programs  until^  there 
had  been  time  for  it  at  least  lo  begin  the  work  of  long-range  planning,  the 
Board  of  governors  ^^n" August.  1972. .declared  a  moratorium  on  the  authorization 
of  new  degre^  programs...    It  lasted  from  July  I.  1972.  when  the  Board,  of  ,1.,.. 
Govetnors  took  office  undj^r  that  name,  until  the  spring  of  1974. 

'     In  January.  197^,  the  President" established  interim  procedures ^or 
the  submission  by  the  Chancellors  on  behalf  of  their  institutions  ot  proposals 
for  hew  degVee  programs  which  would  be  within  the  then-cutrent  definitions 
of  function  of  the  proposing  institutions.    Briefly,  these  procedures  provide- 
that  the  first  step  in  obtaining  autho^'izatipn  for'  a  new  degree  prograin>s 
for  the  Chancellor^to  submit  to  the  p/esident  a  request  for  authorization 
to^^lan  the  program.     If  the  planning  authorization  is  approved  .^y  the 
President'and  Board  of  Governors,  the  institution  then  develops  a  fi^ll 
iustiflcation  of  the  program  and  data  on  prospective  enrollments,  racial 
impact,  costs,  and  other  specif ibd  matters  of  interest  to  the  Board^Of 
Governors;    On  the  basis,, of  that  justification,  the  President  makes  his 
recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Govemor^s  and  the  Board  takes  action  on  the 
request  for  program  authorization.    (In  ,  limited  cases' not  involving  new  ^ 
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resource  coromitments, *  approval  can  be  given  to  initiate  a  program  withput 
going  through  the  full-scale  program  planning  stage.)  , 


As  a  result  of  requests  by  the  institutions  toide  early  in  1974  and 
later,  34  programs  vere  approved  for  planning  Vy  the  institutions;  of 
that" number ,  five  programs  later  were  authorized,  five  were  withdrawn,  and 
24  were,  still  undergc^ng  planning  wl^n  this  docximent  was  published.  In 
addition,  42  programs  Were  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
inidation  without  going  through  another  formal  planning  stage,  since  plans 

I 

for  them  had  been  in  process  at  the  time  the  moratorium  was  established, 
Instructions  issued  to  the  Chancellors  by  the  President  in  January, 
1974,  ^ave  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Governors 
to^^elop  a  long-range,  five-year  plan  for  The  laiversity  and  its  con- 
stituent institutions r    The  gene;ral  purposes  arfd  objectives  of  this  planning 
effort  were  outlined.     Each  Chancellor  was  asked  to  file  with  the  President, 
not  l^er  than  October  15,  1974^  a  draft  planning  outline  for  his  Ipstltu^lon. 
Th.e  anticipated  contents  of  this  document  were  describee}  as  follows  by  thf 
President:  '         |  ^ 

This  institutional  planning  outline  will  contain,  first,  a 
brief  description  of  new  educational  activities  and  academic 
programs  which  are  presently  conten4>lated  [for  initiation]  over 
a  five-year  period  [1975-80].    Priorities  will  be  attached  to 
these  new  activities  and  programs.     These  {yriorities  should 
be  related  to  the  existing  stre^ths  and  resources  of  the 
institution;  they  should  indicate  wbat  new  resources including^ 
physical. facilities,  will  be  required  for  any  contemplated  new 
activity  or  program,  or  how  the  institution's  resources  will 
be  rearranged  in  the  event  additional  resources  are  not  required. 
This  planning  Outline  should  also  indicate  any  cont-einplated^^ 
termination  of  activities  or' prdgrams. *  Amendments  or  modifi- 
cations 6f  thfs  Program  Development  Planning  Outline  will  be 
proposed  by  i*e  Ch^ocellor  at  appropriate  intervals  [Adminis- 
trative Memd#an4um  Nc^.  27,  January  29,  1974.] 


'     The  President  and  the  Board  of  Governors  reserved  the  authority  to  . 
initiate  program  development  planning  with  respect  to  particular  problems' 
and  areas  of  need  which  they  m^ht  identify.     (Administrative  Memorandum 
No.  27,  January  29,  1?74.] 

As  a  part  of  the  general  instructions  later  given  Che  Chancellors  to 
guide  thdm  in  preparing  their  institutional  five-year  plans,  the  President 
observed  that 

It  is  apparent  that  statewide,  the  number  of  prospective 
college  students  within  the  traditional  age  brackets  is 
levelling  off  and  will  decline  sharply  after  the  early 
1980' s.     it  is  probable  also -that^the  resources  the  State 
will  have  to  invest  in  program  growth  in  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  will  be  scarcer  than  in  recent  years, 
Vnd  the  limited  prospective  growth  or  (in  some  cases)  the  ^ 
Recline  in  enrollments  will  reduce  the  inclination  as  well 
as  the  capacity  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  funds  for 
-  significant  institutional  expansion.  '  (Administrative  Memorandum 
No.  33,  April  22,  1974.] 

While  the  five-year  institutional  plans  were  in  preparation  on  the 
campuses,  the  General  Administration  staff  proceeded  with  several  sfeudies 
closely  related  to  the  five-year  plannZig  effort.    One  product  of  these 
studied  wis  the  first  ^raft  of  a  very  comiJrehens iye  Academic  Program  Inventory, 
showing  for  'eaclT  constituent  Institution  of  The  University  and  each  discipline 
sp'eci'alty  ever^degree  program  then  authorized.     This  document  was  published 
^KOct^jber,  197A.    Another  basic  study  conducted  by  the  General  Administration 
in  cdoperation  with  the  constituent  institutions  led  to  the  publication  in  ^ 
the  spring  of  1975  of  College  Enrollments  gnd  Projections  in  North  Carolina, 
1975-80.     (The  periodic  updating  and  republication  of  both  of  these  documents 
ls»anticipated. )       ■  '\ 

During  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  long-range  planning  studies  with  respect 
to  specific  fields  of  professional  study  ~  medicine,  veterinary  medicine, 
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/  ^^nursing,  and  law  —  were  made,  and  the  results  of  these  studies  are  related 
later  in  this  plan.     The  consideration  of  optometric  education  needs  was 
begun  in  cooperation  with  two  other  states,     A  plan  for  strengthening  the 
l!ibraries  of  all  of  the  institutions  was  ppe^g^d  and  adopted.    Much  effort 
went  itito  the  preparation  of  The  Revised  North  Carolina  State  P.Ian  for  the 
Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  the  Public  Post-Secondary  Education 
Systems      Thui  much  work  has  been  going  forward  that  is  directly  pertinent 
to  planning  and  contributes  to  this  long-range  plan,  although  undertaken  in 
response  to  other  specific  needs. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  requesjj^  the  Chancellors  filed  their  five- 
year  plans  in  the  fsll  of  1974,    These  plans  varied  considerably  in  their 
comprehensiveness  of  detail  and  in  the  number  of  new  programs  requested. 
In  summary,  the  Chancellors  presented. With  varying  levels  of  specificity 
and  urgency  proposals  to  create  about  300  new  degree  prograns;  there  was 
no  proposal  by  them  for  the  discontinuation  of  any  current  degree  prograa, 

These  documenf9--wefe  reviewed       members  of  the  President's  staff  ^ 
and,  in  many  instances,  fur Cher  information  was  requested  of  the  campuses. 
In  a  few  instances,  additional  prograip  requests  were  filed  later  and  some 
of  those  earlier  filed  were  withdrawn  by  the  inftitutions.    As  will  .be 
explained  more  fully  later  in  this  document,  an  improved  mode  of  classifying 
these  programs  was  developed, by , the  President's  staff. 

Copies  of  the  five-year. plahs  of  the  institutions -were  made  available 

to  members  of  the  Committee  gn  Educational  Planning,:  Policies,  and  Programs 

of  the  Board  of  Governors,    .In  January,  1975,  that  Committee  hel||^nPlking 

at  which  every  Chancellor  or  his  representative  made  a  presentation  to  the 

, 

Committee  of  the  principal  program  needs  of  his  institution, 

■  .    •     -  ,  •  \ 
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The,  President's  staff  prepared  a  draft  of  the  long-range  plan  which 
was  reviewed,  revised,  and  tentatively  adopted  by  theNCominittee  on 
Kducational  Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  portions  of  the  plan  authorizing  the  institutions  to  plan  new  academic  . 
programs  and  otherwise  defining  the  educational  missions  of  the  institutions 

» 

and  setting  forth  the  procedures  for  future  planning  and  program  review 
then  were  sent  to  the"  Chancellors  for  their  comment.    After  final  review 
and  approval  ^>^^e  Planning  Committee,  the  draft  plan  was  delivered  to 
the  Board  of  Governors,  which  reviewed  and  adopted  it. 
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1  . 

C.      Scope  of  'LoHg-Range  Plan 

1.      Subjectj-Matter  Coverage 

Chapter  One -of  the  plan  id  introductory,  setting  forth  the 
mandate  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  plan  a^ii  describing  how  this  plan 
came  into  being* 

Chapt.er  Two  is  descriptive  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  ~  its 
development,  its  , current  organization,  the  resources  committed  to  it,  and 
the 'activities  and  servix:es  being  provided  by  higher  education.     It  covers 
the  community  colleges  and  priyate  institutions  as^  well  as  the  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Chapter  Three  sets  forth  the  principal  constraints  within  which  and 
the  assumj)tdon6  and  projections  upon  which  this  6ffort  to  plan  for  higher 
education  has  proceeded.  , -    \  V  • 

Chapter  Four  articulates  the  mission,  goals,  a^id  objective^  of  higher 
education  generally  and  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  particular, 
and  in^that  light, the  plan  thAt  follows  has  been  formulated. 

Chapter  Five  sets  forth  the  academic  program  plan:     those  conti,nuations 
and  alterations  in  the  instructional,  research,  and  extension  and  public 
service  activities  of  the^  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  that 
in  the  jtidgment  of  the  Board  of  Gpvemors  should  take  place  over  the  next 
five  years  (1976-81)  in  order  for  The  University  to  achieve  its  maximum 

role  of  service  to  the  people  of  Worth  Carolina.    In  fully-developed  form, 

\  .  * 

the  program  plan  and  the  procedure  for  its  renewal  should  giv§  attention  . 

to  ajl  primary  activities  orf  The  University.    The  limitations  of  time 

hav€^  prevented  certain  aspect^s  of  University  activity  —  chiefly  research,  • 
-        ^   •  :  .  < 

exten^on,  and  public  service  —  from  r^^eiving  the  complete  treat^nent  here  > 
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that  their  importance  would  justlfyi  Whtle  those  activities  are  dealt 
with  here  in  rather  general' terms,  the  completion  of  studies  now  in  an 
advanced  state  will  furnish  the  basis  for  findings  and  policy  decisions 

that  will  be  incorporated  in  special  reports. in  subsequent  editions  of 

■f  ,  -  '- 

■I  .  " 

the  long-range  plan. 

* 

The  principal  focus  .of  Chapter  Five  is  on  the  academic  degrde  program 
activities  of  and  plans  fpr  the  constituent  institutions.    These  programs 
are  central- to* the  role  and  mission  of  each  institution,  for  they  not  only 
authorize  the  performance  by  the  institution  of  the  activities  in  which 
the  principal  part  of  its  faculty  Is  engaged,  but  they  have  a  major  bearing, 
on  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  mount  research,  extension,  and  public, 
service  programs  as  well.    Of  more  than  300  degree  programs  that  the  16 
constituent  institutions  have  asked  to  be  authorized  at  this  time  to  under- 
take, the  Board  of  Governors  in  this  plan  has  authorized  fewer  than  50  for 
planning;    Thi  planning  authorizations  given  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
call  upon  the  institutions  to.  develop  sufficiently  det^led  plans  to  enable 
the  Board  to  determine  the  need  for  the  program,  the  «ii^g  strengths  of 
the  institution^on  Whj^Tffiypropgsed  program  will  draw,  the  prospective 
enrollments  in  .the  program,  ^he  likely  racial  lmE£ct  of  the  progr'am  on  the 
institution  proposing  to  undertake  it,  and  the  resource  requirements  and 
costs  of  the  program  if  initiated.  ^  ' 

Chapter: Five  concludes  with  a  descriptive  mission  statement  for  each  of 
the  16  constituent  institutions,  confirming  those  oartB  o^  ita  present 
role  that  are  to  b«  retained,  authorizing  the  plafihlng-^  of  particular  neW  ^ 
'degree  programs  where  th^t  Is  fouVid  by  the  Board  t;o  be  warranted,  ^nd 
offering  3(»ch  further  stiemen'ts  as  to  the  role  of  each  Institution  as 


sees  appropr£ate. 
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Chapter  Six  descrjies  the  processes  by  which  all  programs  will  be 
perio^dJO^lly  evaluated  and  planning  will  be  carried  on  systematically  in 
tlie  future  and  related  to  the  budgeting  processes  of  The  University. 
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2.      Time  Span 

This  long-range  plan  covers  five  years,  from  July  1,  1976, 
to  June  30,  1981.  Given  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  institutional  change 
typical  of  universities,  that  may  seem  not  to  be  truly  long-range  planning. 

Yet,-  as  noted' earlier,  the  experience  of  this  and^ other  states  in  thp 
nialkng  and^jjnpi«fieStrti^r^^  educ^tion^pUnTr^ndrtKe-Tapid-rate  ©f 

economic  and  social  change  directiy  affecting  our  institutions  of  highe^ j 
education  suggest  that  to  attem^  to  project  plans  over  a  longer  period  would 

^be  upwise.    We  simply  cannot  see  that  far  ahead  with  the  clar.ity  requisite 
to  sound  planning.    The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  with  respect  to 
the  State's  economy  should- be  instructive  on  that  point.  , 

Aie  relative  shortness  of  the  five-year  time  span  of  this  plan  is 
compensated  for,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  the  current  intention  is  that 
it  be  rLised  annually  and  projected  forward  by  another  year,  so  that  the 
plan  will  at  all  times  extend  four  to  five  years  into  the  future.  ^The 
p/ocedure\and  schedule  for  annual  revision  of  the  plan  are  developed  more  " 
fully  in  dhapter  Six  of  the  :i>lan.    And  as  is  stated  more  fully  elsewhere  in 
this  documLt,  the  placing, J^rocess  and  its  maintenance  are  perhaps  more^  • 
important  Aan  the  comprehejiisive  planning  document  that  process  produces. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CARbLINA,  1976      ,  / 

A.   '  An  Overview  .      .    •  »  ^ 

.Higher  education  began  in  North  Carolina  on  February  12,  1795, 
when  young  Hifltotr-James^  arrived  in  C^l^el  Hill  and^nrolled_as_Jie_j£ix^  '• 
student  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. ^  That  data  signified  also  the 
opening  of  .  the  first 's'tate  university  in  the  United  States,^   One  of  the 
first  actions  of  the  «State  of  North  CaroliTia  after -it  declared  indet)endence 
in  1776  was  to  ^dopt  a  Constitution  which  directed  in  part  that  "all  useful 
Learning  shAll  ha  encouraged  in  one  or  more  Universities.''  {Constitution 
of  North  Carolina,  Sec.  41  (1776)]^  The  GenefaL  Assembly. of  1789  responded', 
to  that  mandate  by  char4;ering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  endowing 
it  with  the  escheats  to^  which  the  State  ai  sovereign  was  entitled.^ 

This  long"  history  signifies*  the  commitment  to  higher,  education  whlfth 
his  b«en  present  in, the  development  of  North  Carolina.    For  much  of  that^ 
time/ it  is  true  that  the  concept  of  "state  university"  had  a  meaning 
different  from  that  of  more  recent  times.    It  was  not  until  1881,  for 
example,  that  the  General  Assembly  gave  further  substance  to  the  vision^ 
of  1776  by  beginning  bleni^al  apprpprlaiUons  to  the  University.    This  it 
did  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  University  performs  functions  for 
tlie  State  and  for  society  whose  cost  should  not  (and  in  fact  cannot)  te 
carried  entirely  by  studetitF  and^Vriyate  benefactors.    In  1877,  the  State 
established  Its  s^ot)^  publicly-supported'  institution  (Fayetteville  State 
University) ,    The  TBOvtoent  for  the  conmon>  schools,  the  land-grant  college  . 
movement,  s^aa  growing  recogftition  of  the  Importance  of  higher  education 
to  the^further  dfiv^lopneivt  df  the  State  led  Kbrth  Carolina  to  establish 


or  accjuii'L^  and  provide  a  me^ure  of  appropriated  support  for  additional 


public  inst  ]  tutionsj  as  well  as  for  the  University,  during  the  citising 
years  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Centuries. 

In  the  meantime,  ^^^^irig  the  1830's  the  principal  religious  denomi-* 
nations  in  the  State  Ifritiated  colleges  of  their  own  which  soon  were 
enrolling  in  the  aggregate  more  students  than  did  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.    At  the  opening  of  this  -eefvttnTTTTTerji"^^  and  22 

private,  church-related  institutions  in  North  Cjarolina,    Th^re  were 
approKimately  4,000  students  enrolled  In  these  institutions , Which  Was  / 

.about  2.5.  per  Gent  6i  the  18-21  year-old  ajge  group-    Twenty  y^ars  later, 
in  1920,  this  number  had  risen  to  almost  11^000,  or  5.5  per  ceffit  of  the 
18-21  year-C'oldfi.     Enrollments  by  that  time  were  approximately  equally 

"distributed  between  the  public  ancj  private  institutions.* 

In  the  years  «ince  World" War  II,  initially  at  vffh§  impetus  o^  the 

'  *  *  '  .  \ 

"C-i.  Sill  of  Rights,^"  higt^er  education  enrollments  h^ve  grdwn -ati^  un- 

pr^iie'dented  rates  in  North  Carolina  and  iti  iali  the  fifty  states-,  ^^igher 


education, wind  other  forms  of  po&tri5econdary  ediicat ion ,  have  cqjne  to  play 

■  •         .  '  \  ■  \\ 

a  n^w  and  fundaip^tall^  important!  rol6 -'in  ^tatel  and  natlonal^  lif ^^Today 
ther^  are  16.  public  senior  ifistrit|itiotis  of  higher  educatiou  in  th<^ 
57  public  community  colleges  and  tiechnical  institutes^,  and  38  pri> 


colleges  and  universities.  In  the  if all  of  1975 j  together  they 'en 
464,000  college  and  college  parallel  students.    lCol\ect;ively,  the 

I    I         ...  '     //.  .  r 

institutiQns  provide  a  diversity  of  ,brogfam^  of  |tiighet  education  no  thi 
♦college-age  youth  of  the  State  and  to  increasing  ntmbefs  of  adultsl,  •Seine 
programs  — '  in  t'Jie  liberal"  arts- and  itt  educatl^^  for^example  —  aff*e^foui>j 
in  nearly  i^ll  of  the'  senior  institutions  in  the  St;ate»    Other  programs  4- 
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especially  those  Involving  high  cost  instruction  at  the  undergraduate  ^ 
level  and  particularly  at  the  graduate  leVel  -  are  with  few  exceptions 
accessible  to  North  Carolinians  only  at  the  constituent  institutions  of 
The  University.    A  ^student  wishing  to  major  in  textiles,  Journalism,  most 
engineering  specialties,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  or  public  health,  for  example, 
would  find  in  The  University  the  only  such  offerings  in  tjie  State. 

The  natur<,of  the  higher  education  enterprise  today  can  best  be  • 
summarized  by  indicating  the  types  of  institutions  in  existence  and  the 

enrollments  in  these  institutions.    The  designations  o^  types  of  institutions 

''  '  1 

follow  classification  systems  generally  in  use  across  the  Nation,  Table 

2-1  so  classifies  the  institution^  and  shows  their  fall  of  1975  enrolitnents 
and  Figure  II-l  shows  their  locations • 


^  -4  • 

'   ^These  d^ignations  are  further,  desctibed  a^  page  384. 


Table  2-1  / 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ^ 
IN  NORTH  CAROLUJX^  1976^ 

PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

1,    Major  Research  Universities  '  , 

1.  N.C.  Stat4$  Univ.  at  Raleigh    17,471       1.    Duke  Uitiversity  9,129 

2.  UNC-Chaj^l  Hill  20,536 

Enrollment                                38.007  9,129 

2.    Other  Doctoral-Granting  Universities 

1.    UNC-Greensboro                         9,459       1.    Wake  Forest  Univecaity  4.4^2 

Enrollnent  ''^  9,459 

* 3.    Co»prehensive  Unlversitlles 

!•    Appalachian  State  Un^v.  8,541 

Zi-    Ea?t  Carolina  University        11,725  ^ 

3.  N.C.  Agricultural  and  " 

TaclM&cal  State  University    5»34^S  <»•  Cowf^rable 

4.  N.C.  Central  University  4,730  Private  Institutioj^^) 

5.  UNC-Charlotte  ^  7,570 

i.    Westarn  Carollfta  University     6.41»  f^r 

I- 

Enrallmaat  44,^330 

4.    General  Baccalaureate  Inatitutiona 

Atlantic  Chriatian  1,648 

Bar bar-Scotia     .  480 

ialnont  Abbey  748 

Batmett  579 

Caapball  1»72% 

Catawb*'  1»020 

Davidson  1»278 

Elon              <  ^  2»210 

Gardncr-Wabb  1*402 

Gi«cnaboro  530 

Guilford  1*664 

Bigh  Point  1,132 

Johnaon  C.  Snltl)  k«  1^377 

tenoir  Rhyne     *  /  1|285 


1.    Elizabeth  City  State  Univ. 

1^^29 

1. 

2.    Fayattavllle  State  Univ. 

^2,002 

2. 

3.    Penbroka  State  Univ. 

2,183 

3. 

4.  UNQ-AaKaville 

1*404 

4. 

S.  UMC-lttlffliigeoa^ 

5^ 

6.    Wlnaton-Salem  State  Univ. 

2,073 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12.. 

\ 

13. 

. « 

14. 

15. 

16. 

* 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

* 

23. 

• 

24. 

'25.. 

• 

26. 

27. 

Enrollment 

12,600 

t 

tlvingatone  i  857 

Mua  Hill  U«HH*i»^*.i 

Stedith  W.y^H^r5(^5' 

thodlat  ^  628 

N.C*  Vealeyan  W 

Ffeiffer     \  1*036 

Queenr  971 

Sacred  Haart      '  226' 

St.  Andrewa  54^ 

St.  Auguatina'a  '  1*529 

Salea  ^30 

Shav                  •  1.555 

Itorren  Wilaon  481 

i8r774 


■All  enrolliicnt  figurea  fcflect  fall,  lf75  headcounc.  UNC  «llltary 
cen^ara  and  theological  and  Bible  collegaa  are  ookitted. 
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PUBLIC 

5,    Sp€cUli»€d  finttltutlons 
l/  The  N.C,  School  of  the  Arts  390 
EnroUment  39a 


Subtotal,  Senior  Colleges 

and  Unlverslcfes  104,768 


PRIVATE 


(No  coMparable  private 
institutions) 


6,    Coamunlty  and  Ji^nlor  Colleges 


1.  Caldwell 

2,  Central  Piedmont 

3.  Coastal  Carolina 

4,  Col.  of  The  Albemarle 
3«  Craven 

6*  Davidson  County 

7.  Gaston 

8.  Iso'thermal 

9.  'Lenoir 

10,  Mitchell  , 

11.  Rockingham 
12*  Sandhills 
13*  Southeastern 

14.  Surry 

15,  Wayne 

'16*  Veatern  Piedmont 

17,  Wilkes 


Subtotaiw  ConrauniCy 
^uivlot' Colleges 

TOTAL  ENROLlifm  - 
PUBLIC 


and 


10.938° 
.  115.724 


42,345 


438  1 

BVevard 

515 

1,519  2 

Cnowarf 

1,022 

669  3 

.  uW-McRae 

712  • 

401  4 

Lo^lsburg^ 

-  580 

•  303  '5 

,  Mon^rcat-Anderson 

'  kll 

667^  6 

,    Mount  Olive 

399 

879^  7 

Peace 

524 

471  8 

,    St.  Mary's 

308 

583  9 

Wlngiite 

1.172 

453 

561 

660 

517 

437 

61A  ; 

380 

386 

6 

PRmTE 


5.fr59 


48,004 


^College*"  transfer  students  only. 
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Each  component  of  this  education  structure       TTie  University 

"v       '  ^  -  * 

of  North  Carolina,,  the  Community  College  System,  and  the  private  itistitutlims  - 
is  described  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter.  f. 

From  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  Century  forward,  the  State  has  enlarged 
its  capital  investment  in  its  own  colleges  and  universities  and^  its  regular 
appropriations  for^heir  support.    That  support  came^ hesitantly  at  first,     •  . 
and  at  times  over  the  strenuous  opposition  of  those  who  feared  the  competitive 
effect  of  low  tuition  public  institutions  on  the  private  colleges,  but  with 
greater  regularity  and  increasing  volume  in  the  more  recent  decades  as  the 
public  institutions  have  provided  educational  opportunity  to  students  in 
numbers  unimagined  only  a  generation  ago. 

In  the  midrl950's,  the  State  undertook  to  aid  the  half-dozen  local 
public  community  coUeges  then  in  being.     By  (;he  Community  College  Act  of 
1963,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a'  new  policy  of  underwriting  a  large 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  community  colleges,  technical  Insti'tutea,  and 
industrial  'education  cepters  making  Up  the  Coomunity  College  System  formed  • 
under  th>t..:A^  -  That  policy  places  primary  reponsiltility'  for  capital 
investment  on  th^^nties,  with  substantial  State  assistance;  and  it  places 
primary  responsibilitVfor  the  System' s  operating  budget,  on  the  State,  with 

secondary  support  from  ehK^ounties,  student  payments,  and  other  sources. 

\\  ' 
•The  General  Assembly  initiated 'in  1971  and  expanded' In  1975  a  policy 

of  State  financial  aid  to  private  colleges  and  universities  fn  the  State 

'    ■  \  '  '    '  '  ■ 

and  their  students  to  the  extent  that. they  enrolL  North  Carolina  resident 

undergraduates,  '  '  •  '  ^  ' 

se  financial  con^oitBents ' (which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 

.the  foikowing  pages)  reflect/acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly 

■   .  ♦  "  ■  '  ■     0  '        ■  i 
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oF  a  public  responsibility  to  provide  a  variety  of  higher  educational  > 
opportunities  accessible  at  relatively  low  cost  to  its  citizens. 


4.^ 


r-ERLC 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 
.  1.      Development  to  1972 

The  Ufiiversity  of  North  Carolina  was  authorized  by  the  State 
Constitution  of  1776  and  chartekd  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1789.    The  • 
charter  declared  40  named  persons  to  be  "a  Body  Politic  and  corporate,  to 
be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
of  North-Carolina"  and  gave  the  corporation  perpetual  succession.     [Uws  1789, 
ch.  20.]     In  18681  the  new  State  Constitution  gave  more  explicit  recognition 
to  the  UniversitXand  provided  for  the  regonstitution  of  its  board  of  trustees 
as  did  an  ^873  con^ti-tutional^endoent  and  related  statutes.  Throughout 
that  period,  the  UndWrsity  at  Chapel  Hill  was  ]the  only  State-supported 
institution  of  higher\education  in  North  Carolina. 

Beginning  in  18771  the  General  Assembly  cteated  or  acquired  for  the 
State  the  other  15  instUutions  that  are  today!  part  of  The  University  of 
.thirth  Carolina.     In  some Vn stances,  those  Instltution'iB  were  initiated  by 
legislative  action;  in  oth^r  Instance's,  existing  institutions  which 
previously  had  been  private  or  quasi-puklic  In  character. w^re,  at  their 
own  request,  taken  over  as  Sfiate  institutions.    Some  of  them  wert  established 
as  collegiate  institutions,  authorized  to  givi  the  types  of  degrees 
usually  given  by  colleges  at  the  time  of  their  creatiok;  many  of  them 
began  their  existence  as  high  schools'  or  normal  schools  of  less  than 
college  grade  and,  over  time, .held  status  successively  as  normal  schools, 
■junior  colleges,  and  senior  colleges  authorized  to  glTe  bachelor's 
degrees..  Sooe.of  them  were  located  with  a  vi^w  to  Statewide  service; 
gthers  were  located  with  only  a  local  service  role  in  view.    Five  of  the 
institution^  were  created  originally  tO- serve  black  students  and  one  to 
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serve  the  Lumbee  Indians,    The  institutions  so  established  or  acquired  • 
by  the  State  prior  to  1963,  identified  by  their  current  titles,  and  the 
dates  when  they  became  State  institutions  are: 

Fayetteville  State  Uni-versity,  1877 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  1887. 

Pembroke  State  University,  1887 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  1891 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  1891 

Elizabeth  City  State  University,  1891 

Western  Carolina  University,  1893 

Winston-Salem  State  University^  1897 

Appalachian  State  University,  1903 

> 

East  Carolina  University,  1909 

1 

-    North  Carolina  Central  University,  1923 

Until  1931,  The. University  of  North  Carolina  was  a  one-campus  insti- 
tution.    By  the  Public  Laws  of  1931,  Chapter  202,  however,  the  General 
Assembly  extended  the  legal  umbrella  of  the  University  to  cover  three 
institutions.     That  act  ^'consolidated  and  merged**  The  University  of 
Mnr^ jjj^^jtjlj^:  lat  Chapel  Hill],  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  into  "The 
University  of  North  Carolina".    All  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 

V 

three  existing  Boards  of  Trustees,  were  transferred  to  the  reconstituted 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  the  act  declared  to  be  "a  body  politic  Ijicorporate' 
[sic],  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  /The  University  of 
North  Carolina'"  and  which  governed  all  three  institutions.    The  100 
members  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  continued  to  be  elejbted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  as  they  had  been  since  1804 • 
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•  *  ^  t 

•      \  ' 

By  the  mid-igSO's.  publ-^  senior  higher  educatyx)n  in  North  Carolina 
had  grown  to  include  one  three-campus  University  an^  nine  other  institutions 
which  had  the  authority  to  give  bachelor's  degrees  a\id  five  of  the  nine 
had  the  authority  to  give  mastefs  degrees  as  well.    In  an  effort  to  bring 
about  better  coordination  of  the  numerous  elements  of  the  State's  fast- 
growing  higher  educational  ent^erprise.  the  General  Assembly  of  1955  established 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  gave  it  general  planning 
and 'coordinating  authority  with  respect  to  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education.    Initially  this  meant  only  the  senior  institutions,  but  by  the 
early  1960's  the  Board  had  acquired  coordinating  authority  with  respect  to 
half  a  dozeft  State-aided  local  community  (two-year)  colleges  as  well. 

■    In  1957,  the  General  Assembly  revised  the  statutes  ^"th  respect  to 
the  nine  senior  public  institutions  outside  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  achieving  uniformity  with  respec't  to  the  size,  mode  of  selection, 
and  authority  of  their  Boards  of  Trustees  (all  of  whose  members  were 
chosen  by  the  Governor  with  legislative  confirmation).    The  1957  act 
redefitaed.. the  missions  of  those  nine  institutions  somewhat  more  broadly 
than  they  had  been  defined  prior  to  that  time^  but  retained  a  strong 
emphasis  on  their  responsibility  for, the  preplration  of  teachers  and 

i 

administrators  for  the  publfc  schools. 

In  1960^62',  public 'postsecondary  educatl^'.w^  closely  examined 
by  the  Governor's  Commission 'on  Education  Beyond  th4^,High  ^Sthool.  -.The 
'  report  of  that  Comissdon  and  the  Higher  ElducatJ^n  telr^f  1963,  enacted 
on  Its  recomnendatlon,  established  the  legal  and  organizational  -frajiework 
within  which  public'  postsecoi^ary  education  functioned  for  several  years. 

%  .   .         ..  .     .  •  ^   . 

•  '  -  if  ^  .    .  . 
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The  community  col^^eges  and  the  closely  related  industrial  education 
centers  and  technical  institutes  wene  combined  to  form  the  Community       .  *  * 
College  System  and  placed  under  the  governing  authority  of  the  State, 
Board' of  Education,  .  The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  with  some  nrodif  ication  . 
of  membership,  was  retained  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  the  public 
senior  institutions.     The  existing:  pattern  of  program  responsibility 
within  the  public  senior  Rector  was  cor^rmed,  with  graduate  education 
at  the  d^^oral  level  *and ' primary  responsibility  for  research  and  extension 
work  being  assigned  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  less  extensive 
roles  being  given  to  the  other  senior  institutions.     The  former  local 
community  colleges  at  Charlotte,  Asheville,  and  Wilmington  were  elevated 
to'  senior  colle^t^^tatus  and  made  State  institutions,    A  procedure  was 
established  for  the  creation  of  additional  campuses  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina.  \ 

The  1963  ^^^^eral  Assembly  also  created  The  North  ^Carolina  School  of. 
the  Arts  as  a  conservatory  offering  training  in  the  performing  arts  bot^ 
at  the  secondary  and  the  collegiate  levels.     This  brought  tHe  number  of 
'  State-supporte<J  senior  institutions  of  higher  education  to  the  present  16. 

In  1965,  on  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trjistees  of  The  Uni^rsity 
of  North  Carolina,  the  General  Assembly  added  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  the  fourth  campus  of  the  University.  Four 
years  later,  in  1969,  agaln^acting  on  recommendation  of  the  University 
Board  of  T^stees,  the  G&gm^  Assembly  made  The  University  of  North 
Carolina 'at  Asheville  and  The  tJnlversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
the  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  of  the  University. 


ERJC        ,      .  ■  60 
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In  1967  and  1969,  the  General  Assembly  designated  nine  inclependent 
public  senior  institutions  of  higher  education  (all  of  tho$e  in  that 
category  except  for  the  School  of  the  Arts)  as  "regional  universities" 
and  broadened  their  missions  to  include  in  all  cases  undergraduate,  master's, 
and  doctoral  work,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bokrd  of  Higher  Education.  ' 

In  1970,  the  voters  of  the  State  adopted  a  new  State  Constitution  which 
took  effect  the  following  year.    Whereas  the  Constitution  of  1868  had  merely 

acknowledged  the  existence  of  The  University  of  North  Caroliiia,  the  Constitu- 

) 

tion  of  1971  commanded  it,  providing: 
t  -  -  . 

The  Genere^X,  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher 
education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  such 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  deem  wise.     The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  selection 
of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  ofher 
institutions  of  higher  education,  in  whom  shall  be  vested  all  the 
privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endo>raients  heretofore  granted 
to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  these  institutions.  The 
General  Assembly  may  enact  laws  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
maintenance  and  management  of  The  UniversitV  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  public  institutions  of  higher  education.  tConstitution 
of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Section  8  (1971).] 

While  the  existence  of  The  University  is  guaranteed  by  that  provision, 

the  meaning  of  that  guarantee  is  left  largely  to  legislative  determination, 

for  th'e  General  Assembly  has  the  power  to-  determine  what  existing  institutions 

ar6  within,  "The  Univers'ity  of  North  Carolina,"  to  establish  and  disestablish 

institutions  of  higher  education  within  or  outside  of  The  University,  and 

to  det^ine  what  State  resources  will  be  allocated  to  the  support  of  The 

University.  '  -      .  » 

The  increasingly  frequent  instances  of  legislaktive  involvement  in 
higher  educational  policy  making  during  the, late  1960's  occasioned 
'    increasing  criticism  within  and  oytside  the  General  Asadnbly  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  legislative  forum  for  the  resolution  df  educational 
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Issues.  Coupled 


ERIC 


ith  that  cjoncern  was  a  growing  convictifn  in  North 


Carolina  as  elsewhere  in  the.  Nation  that  more  effective  means  of  planning 

'     i  •  -  ■  / 

and  coordinating  ine  activities  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher ^education 

were  needed,  even  if  that  required,  th^  transfer  of  govejjrning  authority  over 

/ 

those  inst^.tutions  from  their  sepiarate  Boards  of  Trustees  to  a  single  board 
with  system^wide  authority.    The  successful  precedent/of  the  six-campus 
Uni^verjsity  oX  North  Carolina  was  often  cited  as  yort^iiy  of  extension  to 
all  16  of  the  State's  institutions.  / 

A  special  committee  created  by  the  Governor  gave  several  months  of 

study  to  alternative  modes  of  reorganizing  —  or  "Restructuring",  as  it 

/  ^ 

came  to  be, called  —  public  senior  higher  education  and  -filed  a  report  and 

recommendations^ with  the  Governor,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  General 

/  • 
Assembly,  in  the  spring  of  1971,    Unable  to  reach  agreement  on  the  matter 

in  that  regular  session,  the  General  Assembly  ,n/et  in  an  adjourned  session 

in  October  of '  that  year  and  enacted  the' Higher/ Edudiat ion  Reorganization  Act 

of  1971.     By  that  act.  Chapter  1244  of  the  Sesision  Laws  of  19^1,  the 

.Qeneral  Assembly  "redefined"  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  comprise 

16' institutions,  including  the  six  that  were /then  a  part  of  The  University 

Of  North  Carolina  and  the  *ten  other  institutions  that  had  been  up  to  that 

time  indep^enient  legal  entities..    To  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  Univer- 

sity,  the  General  Asse^nbly  granted  virtually  all  powers  of  government  over 

the  l6  const;ltuent  institutions.    The  former.  Board  of  Higher  Education  was 

Vabollshed  and  its  powers  were  absorbed  by"  the  Board  of  Governors.  . Separate 

institutional  Boards  of  Trustees  were  retained,  but  with  virtually  all  their 

-  powers  to  be  held  ori  delegat^^on  from  the  Board  of  Governors.* 

.  .  . 

In  drafting  a|>d  enacting  the  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of 

o  *Weflne"  —"i 


1971,  the  General  Assembly  wa$  careful  to 


not  to  abolish 


62' 
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ana'  then  recreate       The' Univerrsity  |f  North  Carolina,  ^nd  to  "redesl^t^e"' ' 

the  former  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University "Sf  North  ^arolina  as  the* 

"Board  of  Governors  of  The  UMver^ity  of  North  Carolina. Thus  the  Board 

of  Governors  iT  in  law  the  same  body  that  was  known  3s' the  '^Board  of 

•Trufetees"  prior  to  July  1,  1972  (the, effective  date  of  th^  Higher  Educat'i6n 

Reorganization  Act),  notwithstanding  the  change  in  name,'  size,  membeirship, 

and  jurisdiction  of  'that  body.    The  Board  of  Governors  is,  in  a  different* 

•  ■  I  *■ 

legal  senses  the  legal  successor  to' the  ten  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  ten 

*  .  »  '  *  -  - 

institutions  that  w?re  merged  into  The  University,  of  North  Carolina  by 

the  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971.  ;  *  • 

\ 

From  this  it  will  be»seeri  that  The  University  o'f  North  Carolina  is 
today- the  same  legal  . entity  that,  was  created  in  1789,  despite  changes  in 
the  name  of  its  govfjrning  board,  the  jiumber  of  its  campuses,  its  size  and  _ 
scope,  and  dlmost  every  other  partiCAilar  aspect  of  the  institution.  • 


0 
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2 .*      Current  Organization  of  The  University  of  Notth  Carolina  ,  ^ ^ 
•    Board  of  Govemors,  '  * 

'  (i*)    Composition  *        ,  .  '  ^ 

»  .       •    **  Sijtteen  of  the  initial  members  of  .the  Board  of  - 

Governors  were  chosen  by  and,fro^  the  Bo^ird  of  Trustees  of  The  University  "* 
of  North  Carolina,  sixteeir'^were  chosen  by  and  from  the  Boards  of  Trustees 

/  /  .  -      •      ■  ■■  • \ 

. pf  the  nine  regional  universities  .and,  the  School  of  the  Arts^  and  two 
temporary,  nonvoting  members  were  chosfen  by  and  from  the  Board  of  Higher 
.    Education.      Their,  ^terms  renged  from  one  to  seven  years  in  lertglh.  "The 

terms  of*  the  initial  32  voting  members  were  arranged  so  that  eight  woul'd  • 
^  expire  each  two  years,  beginning  in  1973.  y  ' 

Xhe^ Board  of  Governors  of  The  Univej^ity  of  North  Carolina  today 
consists  of- 32  members,  serving  overlapping  tetms^of  eighth-years.    As  the 
,  /   term  of  each  gt'Oup  of  eight  members^tertpinates,  the  vacancies  so  created 
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2  '       '  '  ' 

Recognizing  the*  nee*  for'  preparatory  work  to  be  done  in  advance  of  ^. 

the  activation  of  the  16-cdmpus  University  and  its  Board  of  Governors  Dn,» 

July  1,  1972,  the  General  Assfembly  provided  for  a  Planning  Committee  to  serve 

during  the  period  from  JanuaVjr  1 'jin^il  July^l,  1972.     Its  membership  wks  tfte 

samfe  as  that  of  the  Board  of.  Governors  that  tpok  office  on  Jul);  1;  thus  * 

..^(iontinuity  of  knowledge  ahd  responsibili^ty  was  insured.      •  •  /  • 

•Thje  duties  assigned  "by  law  to  the  Planning  Committee  were  to  arrange  for 

.  /merging  the  staffs  oi  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  of  the  GeneraJ^ 

Administration  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina';  to  elect  a  President,  and 
on  his  recommendation,  such  other  officers  as  they  deemed  needjad  and  to 
determine ^their  positions;  titles,  and  compensation;  to  make  arrangements .  • 
for  housing  the  President  and. His  staff;  to  "combine  and  adjust  the 
operating*  budgets* of  the  General  Administration  of  Tfie  University  qf  North 
Carolina  and  of  the  Board  6f  Higher  Education;  to  make  all  planfe  to  effectuate 
,ther  mi^rgerr  of:  the  ten  institutions  ipto  The  University  of  North  Carolina; 

*  and  to  recommend  to  th^  Governor,  Department  pf  Administration,  Board  of 

.  Higher  Education,  and '.poards  ;of  Tritstees  actions  to  facilitate  implementation 
of  t;he  Act.,        '  /'     •  \ 


6.4 


(together  wi^ljope  arising  fr|ffl  death,  resignation  or  oth«:=c4se),    •  • 

lied  by  election,  by  J:he  Senate  and  the  House  of  Re^.rea^ntatlves 

/      '  \ 

General  Asseijbly-.    The, statutes  provide  a  detailed  procedure  for 
tion/f  members  of  the  Board.    Each  group  of\eight  must  In^ude 

X      .  '  ■ 

rfne  woman,"  at  least  one  member  of  a  minority  race,  and  at  least 
f  of  the  political  party  to  which  the  largest  minority  of 'the 
f  the  General  Assembly  belongs.^  No  officej:  Or  employee  df  the 
no  "spouse  of  such  officer  or^ployee  may  serve  as  membej:  of  the 
Board  of  Governors".    No  member  may  serVe  more  than  two  successive  kll  terms 
[G-.S.  116-6,7]    TKese  election  procedures  now  have  been  fallowed  tv*ice,  in_ 
■1973  and  1975,  so  th^  today  a  .'majority  jof  the  Board  membejrs- are  seWing 

<  '  '  '  1 

by  virtue  of  legislative  election.  i  \ 

.  The  ChairmJin  is  elected  by  the  Board  from  its  raemberkhip  biennially 
<      '  I  .  Ij 

and  no  person  may  serve  as  Chairman  more;  than  four  years  in  successi^pn. 

[G.S.  116-8]  ....  ,  .  '        '  i 


/ 
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(2) 


Functions 


The  Biard  of  Governors  has  ample  poweig  to  govern 


are  state<j 


tbe  16  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  its  powers' 
in  much  more  explicit  terms  than  were  those  of  the  former  Boarc^s  of  Trustees. 
The  Board  must  plan  arid  c evelop  a  coordinated  system  of* higher  education 
Vor  the  State  and  prepare  and  .keep  current  a  long-range  plan  fot  that 
system*     It  must  "govern  the  16  constituent  institutions"  and  "be  responsible 
for  the  general  determination,  control,  supervision,,  management  and 
governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions  ;   .   ."1  and  it 
may  make  policies  and  regulations  for  that  purpose.     [G.S.  116-lll(l)  ,  11(2)} 
The  Board  vqust  determine  the  functions,  educational  activities,  and 

^     •  I 

academic  programs  of  the  institutions  and  the  degrees . that^  each  miy  award. 

,     '  '  '  •   '^1  ^ 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  these  powers  ovej:  programs  and  degreles^  "shall 

•* 

not  be  restricted  by  any  provision  of  law  assigning  specific  functions  or 

responsibilities  to  designated  institution^,  the  powers  herein  giv^n  super- 

\ 

d||||j.ng  any  such  projvislon  of  law."    After  notice  and  hearing  to  the  affected 

institutional  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Board  may  withdtaw  prior  approval  of 

•     >  » 

an  existing  program  if  it  appear:,s  to  the  Board  to  be  "unproductive,  c 
excessively  costly?  or  unnecessarily  duplicative."    [G.S.  116-11(3)]''" 

l^nrollment  level^^t  each  institution  must  be  set  by  the  Board.  (By 
implication,  this  includes  the  authorj-ty  to  set  enrollment  levels  within, 
.various  units  and  programs  within  each  institution.)     [G.S.  l]ft-ll(8)]  , 

Subject  to  Overriding  legislative  action,  the  Board  sets  the  tuition 
and  fees  to  be  charged  by  each  institution.     [G.S.  116-11(7)] 
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Thik establishment  of  any  new  publicly-supported  ipstitutib*  of  higher 

•  ^  •      T  I        /       .  * 

education  above  thb  CDBjmunity  college  ?-evel  requires  the  approval  of  the 


/ 


Boaijd.of  Governor sL     [G.S.  116-1^.(6)] 

The  Presidenti^of  The  University,  and  on  his  recommendation  the  members 
of  his  professional  staff  and  the  Chancellors  pf  the  constituent  institutions. 


are  elected  by  the 


Boa^d  of  Governors.    On  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  the  appropriat)?  Chancellor,  the  Board  elects  and  fixes  the  compensation 
of  all  vice  chancellors,  senior  academic  and  administrative  officers,  and 
'persons  having  permanent  tenure.     [G.S.  116-11(4),  11(5)] 

The  data-collecting  and  disseminating' functibn,  as  well  as  the  authority 
to  require  uniform  reporting  practices  and  policies,  are  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Governors.     [Gi^.  116-11(10)]  .  / 

The  Board  is  directed  to  assess  the  contributions  and  heeds  of  the 
private  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina  and  to/ advise  the 

General  Assembly  as  to  their  utilization.     It  must  review/ all  requests  of 

I  / 

those  institutions  for  State  aid  to  them  or  their  studlents  before  presen- 
tation of  those  requests  to  any  other  State  agency  or  to  the  General  , 

AssembH.     [G.S.  116-11(11)] 

The  Board  must  advice  the  Governor,  the  Gene^ral  Assembly,  and  other 
agencies  on  higher  educat^^on  generally.     [G.S.  11^-U(12)]  « 

The  Board  retains  all^owers  not  specifically  given  to  the  institu- 
tional Boards  of  Trustees.     [G.S.  116-11(14)] 

The  Board  of  Governors  was  substituted  for  the  old  Boards  of  Trustees 

^.    .  ■■  • 

of  the  several  institutions  as\the  authoriising  body  for  the  Issuance  of 
bonds  for  facilities  for  studen A  housing,  health,  welfare,  recreation,  and  ^ 


\ 
\ 
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convenience,  for  faculty  housing,  for  Continuing  education  programs,  and 
for  revenue-producl^ng  parking  decks'  or  structures;  for  student  housing; 
and^for  the  Univers^ty-i^jiterprlses  at  Chapel  HiU.     [G.S.  116-175,  187] 

The  authority  to\grint  and  revoke  licenses  to  operate  private  degree- 
granting  institutions  ^'f  higher  education  created  from  1923  forward  is 
vested  in  the  Board  of  (idvernors.     [G.S.  116-15] 

The  Board  may  maintain  an  Educatijonal  Opportunities  Information  Center. 
[G.S.  116-18]    The  Board  aciministers  the  1971  pro^gram  of  State  aid  to  studeilt 
attending  private  in8titution$  of  higher  education.    Federal  programs  of  aid 
to  institutions  or  students  that  are  Statewide  in  character  and  for  the 
benefit  o£  higher  education,  such  as'  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
are  administered  by  the  Board.     [G.S.  116-11(1),  116-19  through  -22] 

It  is  in  its  budgetary  role  that  the  Board  of  Governors  acquired 
perhaps  its  most  significant  specific  authority,  authority  tiot  previously 
granted  to  atiy  Stkte  board.    First,  the  Board  must  prepare  a  "single  unified 


recommended 


presentation 


General  Asseubly.    This  recommended  budget  must  be  divided  into  three 


categories: 


3udge|:  for  all  of  public  senior  higher  education  ..."  for 


to  the  Governor, *the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,!  and  the 


(1)    Funds  for  the  continuing  operation  of  each  institut 


pn,  which 


arej  appropriated  directly  to  the  respective  institutions. 

(2)  Funds  for  salary  increases  for  employees  exempt  from  the  State 
Personnel  Act,  .which  are  appropriated  to  the  Board  it^  a  lump* 
sum  for  allocation  Co  the  institutions.  '  ^ 

(3)  Funds  requested  without  reference  to  particular  institutions^ 


but  "it^emized-  as  to  priority  and  covering  such  areas  as  new 
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'  programs  and  activities,  'e3^f>ansions  of  prograas.  and 
''activities,  increases  in  enrollments,  increases  to 

accommodate  Internal  shifts  and  categories  of  persons 
^ served/  capital .improvements,  improvements  in  level9  of 
operation  and  increases  t;o-  remedy  deficiencies,  as  well -as- 
'         oth^a^as."  '  Appropriations*  in  response'  to  this  category 

of  request^  are  made  to  the  Board  in -a  lump  sum.    The  Board  ^ 
then  allocates  those  fund's  to  the  institutions  in  accordance 
,  with  the  Board's  schedule  of  priorities.    Jhe  "Board  may,  with 


the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Budget  eommrlsioiv.  (t;he  governor^ 


is  not  inpluded  in  the  process),  transfer  funtJs  in  this 
categorjr  to  other  items 'on  the  Board's  list  of  priorities 
or  to  it«ns,  not  pre^)l|Ously  included  on  its  list.   .[G.S.  116-11(9)] 
The  Advisory  Budget -Contnission  (again  the  Governor  is  omitted)' may,  on 
the  Board^s  recommendation,  authorize J^e ^transfer  of  fb^ds  between  Insti- 
tutions to  accommodate  under-  o^er-.enrollment,  or  it  "may  make  any  other 
adjustments  anong  institutions  U»at  would  provid^  for>^^e  orderly  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  institutions."     [G.S.  116-ll(9Xcl 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  the  same  general  author iWtp  acquir 
manage,'  and  dispose  of  property  enj^oyed^by  it  uJer  its  f oW^aeSignaldon 
as  the  Boar^  of  Trustees  of  Th>«Aiversity  of  .Korth  Carolina.  Property 
originally  given  to  a  particular  Institution  or  for  a  special  purpose  must 
continue  to  be  held  under  the  terms  of  the  donation.     [G.S.  116-3] 

•  '      '  :  '  .  .        ■  \ 

Chapter-  124A  transferred  all  property  interests  held  by  the  Board  of 
Higher.  Education  Snd  the  Boards  of  - Trustees  of  the Regional  universities 
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and  the  School  of  the  Arts  to  the  Bbard  of  Gcji^ernors,  effective  July  1, 

*  * 

1972.     (The  obligations  of  those  Boards  similarly  were  transferred  to  the 
BlS;^d»of  Gdvernors,)    The  Board  of  Governors  continues  to  hold  and  administer 
sucl)  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  original  beneficiary,     [G.S.  116-12] 
The  jBoard.has  tr^ncforrwd  to  the  control  of  the  constituent  institutions  the 
assess        their  endowment  funds  as  rapidly  as  the  institutions  have  sought 
that  responsibility  and  prepared  themselves  to  handle  it. 

In  the  particular  c^se  of  the  escheats,  all  property  that  escheated 
to  thi  State  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  and  the  interest  and  earnings  thereon, 
are  hejld  and  administered  by  the  Board  of  Governors  "for  maintenance  and/or 
for  sc^iolarships  and  loan  funds  for  worthy  and  needy  students,  residents 


of  the 


State,"  attending -any  of  the  six  institutions  that  constituted  The 


Univerfelity  of  North 'Carolina  on  June  30,  1971."^    The  benefits  of  proper t;;^ 
escheating  after  that  date  are  shared  by  students  in  all  16 'institutions. 
(Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Section  ID  (1971);  G,S. 
116-43] 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  some  decentralization  of  authority 
f  % 

within  T\te  Universtty,  the  Board  of  Go\/6m6rs  is  authorized  tb  delegate 
any  of  its 'powers  to  the  institutional  Boards  of  Trustees  or,  through 
the  President,  to  the  Chancellors.    One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Board 
after  taking,  office  in  July,  1972,  was  ^o  make  extensive  delegations  to 
Boards  of  Trustees  and  Chancellors,  ajid^these  w^^U^e  noted  later  in  this 
chapter. 


'hlilB  was  deemed  to  be  a  dedicated  fund«  title  to  which  had 
vested  beneficially  in  those  six  institutions;  therefore  th4  wider 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the  escheats  was  nade  prospective. 
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■     (3)    Code      •  ■  •  ^ 

The  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  19^1 
directed  the  Board  of  Governors  to  "adopt,  for  itsdlf  and  for  all  con- 
stituent institutions,  a  code"  setting  forth  the  organization  and  _ 
principal  policies  and  operating  procedures  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  General  Administration,  'the  .institutional  Boards  of  Trustees,  and 
the  local  administrations.     [Session  Laws  1971,  ch.  1244,  sec.  18]    This  the 
Board  dia  at  its  first  meeting,  held  on  July  7,  1972.    Amended  from  time  to 
time  since  1972,  the  Code  is  published  in  p^phlet  form  and  has  been  made 
available  to  all  faculty  and  administration  members  within  The  University. 
In  the  interest  of  stability,  the  Codfe;  itself  requlR  atT^f  irmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  authorized  membership  of  the  Board  for  its  amendment. 

Matters  of  policy  and  procedure  not  requiring  'the  permanence  of 
Code  provisions,  are  handled  by  .resolutions  of  the  Board  of  tJovemors, 
.which  require  only  a  majority  of  a  quorum  for  their  adoptidn.    Among  the 
first  such  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  was  an  .extensive  delegation 
of  authority  to  the^institutional  Boards  of  Trustees  anS  Chancellors. 
Such  resolutions  are  set  forth  in  the  m'imutesof  the  Board  and  where 
they  have  genera 1^ and  continuing  significance,  are  published  and  made 
available  to  interesM^persons.        .  ,  -  . 
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(A)    Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Board 

The  statute  calls*  for  a  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  be  elected  by  the  Board  from 
its  membership  every  two  year^,  and  limits  service  as  Chairman  to  no  more 
than  four  successive  year§.     [G.S.  116-8]     The  Secretary  of  The  University 
performs  as  secretariat  to  the  Board,  and  the  President  and  members  of  his 
staff  provide  staff  support  services  to  the  Board. 

•The  Board  is  required  by  law*  to  meet  at  least  six  times  annually,  and 
it  normally  schedules  meetings  every  month  except  August  and  December. 
\g.S.  116-9]     Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  and  must  be 
called  by  the  Secretary  on  petition  of  at  least  ten  Board  members.  During 
its  first  44  months  of  operation,  the  Board  met  45  times.  ^  , 

The  Board  is  authorized  by  statute  to  create  and  .appoint  the  members 
of  committees  of  the  Board.     The  Code  provides  for  four  standing  committees: 
.The  Committed  on  Budget  and  Finance,  with  six  elected  members  and* the 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ex  officicT 
The  Committee  on  Educational  Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs,  with 
12  elected  members 
^^The  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Tenure,  with  six  elected  members 
The  Committee  on  University  Governance,  with  six  elected  members^ 
(The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  standing  committees.) 
'The  titles  of  those  committers  generally  indicate  their  roles.     In  addition 
to  these  four  standing  committees,  the  Chairman  may  at  any  time  create 
special,  temporary  commlttl^es  with  authorization  of  the  Board.  Most 
business  handled  by^he  Board  of  Governors  originates  ^rith  or  is  referred 
to  CQwnittee  and  comes  back  to  the  B6ard  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
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committee.    Elected  members  ofall  committees  serve  two-year,  staggered 
terms.    The  committees  elect  their  own.off icer«»anhually.    All  standing 
committees  are  now  in  their  third  year  of  operation.    They  have  been  stable 
in  their  membership  and  their  elected  leadership. 

The  committees  of  the  Board  of  Governors  typically  meet  in  conjunction 
with  Board  meetings,  and  they  may  meet  also  in  the  intervals  between 
Board  mertings  in  order  to  transmit  their  recom|Kdations  to  the  Board 
the  required  number  of  days  irvadvance  of  the  Board  session  at  which  action 
is  anticipated. 

Staff  se'rvices  for -the  Board's  comhjittees  are  proved  by  members 
of  the  President's  staff,  with  each  standing  committee  looK^-ng  to  a 
particular  staff  member  as  its -principal  source  of  assistance  on  a  continuing 
basis.  »■        ■  .  , 
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b.      General  Administration 
(1)  Structure 

The  1971  statute  provides  for  the  office  of 
President  of  The  University  of  Noifth  Carolina,  declares  that  "[hje  shall 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  University,"  and  prescribes 
that 

The  President  shall  be  assisted  by  such  professional  staff 
members  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  t6  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  A^icle,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  on  nomination 
of  the  President.     The  Board  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  the  - 
staff  members  it  elects.    These  staff  members  shall  include  a 
senior  vice-president  and  such  other  vice-presidents  ^d  officers 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable.    Provision  shall  be  made  for  persons 
of  high  competence  and  strong  professional  experience  in  such 
areas  as  academic  affairs,  public  service  programs,  business  and 
financial  affairs,  institutional  stutjies  and  long-range  planning, 
student  affairs,  research,  legal*  affairs,  health  affairs  and 
institutional  development,  and  for  State  and'^^sgral  programs 
administered  by  the  Board.     In  add'iti^on,  th^.,^^^ident  ^hall  be 
assisted  by  such  other  employees  as  may  be  jjfSttfft  1 1 1  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Article,  who  shall  b^^ft^ect  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  126  of  the  General  StaCT^s.  •  The  staff 
complement  shall  be  established  by  the  Boafd  on  recommendation 
of  the  President  to  insure  that  there  are*  persons  on  the  staff 
who  have  the  professional  competence  and  experience  to  carry  out 
the  duties  assigned  and  to  insure  that  there  are  persons  on  the 
_.^^taff  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  and  capabilities  of. all 
of  the  principal  types  of  institutions  represented  in  th^  system. 
[G.S.  116-14(b)]  •  ^ 

Despite  the  seeming  prescriptiveness  o"^  that  statutory  provision, 

the  Board  of  Governors  retains  authority  to  design  .the  administrative 

organization  of  The  University.     That  authority  it  delegated  to  the  President 

by  the  Code,  yhich  provides  that  ^ 

The  President  shall  establish  administrative  organizations  to 
carry  out  the  poli(;ies  of  the  University.    He  shall  interpret 
these  organizations  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and-  to  the  officers 
and  faculties  of  the  University.     He'shall  insure  that  the 
.  Utfiverslty  and  its  constituent'  institutions  are  properly  staffed 
witfi  personnel  competent  to  discharge  their  responsibilities 
,     effectively.     In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 
the  President  shall  be  assisted  by  his  staxj/^f f icers  and  by  the 
chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions.    The- President 
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"    shall  prescribe  the  duties  and  assignments  of  the  staff  officers 
reporting  to  h-fifc  .  .  .  •    The  President  may  delegate  to  other 
officers  portilrfTs  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  with  the 
required  authority  for  th^ir  fulfillment.    However,  such 
delegation  shall  not  reduce  the  President's  overall  responsibility 
for  those  portidns  of  his  duties  which  he  may  choose  to  delegate. 
[Code,  Sec.  501C(7)]  '  '  .  " 

Pursuant  to  that  authority,  the  President  established  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  General  Administration  (as' the  staff  unit  inmediately 
responsible  to  the  President  is  called) .    It  includes  a  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  who  is  also  Sep^or  Vide  President,  a  Vice  President  for 
Finance,  a  Vice  President  for  Planning,  and  k  Vice  President  for  Student 
Services  and.  Special  Prqgr^s;  a  Secretary  of  .The  University;  and  several 
Assistants  to  the  President  with  responsibilities  for  legal  affairs, 
relations  with  the  coi^nity  colleges  and  the  private  institutions  of  higher 
education,  governmental  relations,  special  projects,  and  public  information. 
Each  of- the  Vice  Presidents  heads  a  division  of  the  General  Administration 
whose  title  corresponds  to  his  own,  and  the  Secretary  of  The  University 
heads  the  secretariat  of  the  Board.    The  Director  of  Educational  Television 
reports  directly  to  the  President. •  The  directors  of  several  other  special- 
purpose  units  of  The  University,  namely  the  Educational  Computing  Service, 
the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority,  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
commission,  report  to  one  or  another  of  the  Vice  Presidents,    the  subject- 
matter  divisions  tend  to^'be  organized  internally  in  a  manner  that  enhances 
the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  staff  members  necessary  to  parry  on 
the  work  of  the  General  Administration  with  the  available  staff. 

for  1975-76,  the  President's  staff  members  exempt  from  the  State 
Personifel  Act  number  39. and  those  subject'  to  the  Act  number  54  (not  counting 
Bducatiokal  Tel^virflOn). 


It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  President  and  the  Board  of 

Governors  to  keep  the  General  Administration  staff  small  in  cqpiparison  with 

♦  ^  f. 

the  headquarters  staffs  of  other  statewide  university  systems.     This  reflects 

•  \ 

I 

in  part  a  policy  of  heavy  dependence  on  the  consjtituent  institutions  to 

1  *  _ 

perform  on  delegation  the  administrative  tasks  of  The  University,  and  in 

part  a  preference  that  limited  resources  be  spent  on  the  work  of  the  insti- 

tutions  rather  than  on  administrative  overhead  in|  the  President's  Office. 

i 

The  Administrative  Council,'^  consisting  of  the  President,   the  16 
Chancellors,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  President's^  staff  meets  monthly 
as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of*  information  and  advice  on  matters  of  multi- 
campus  concern.  \  \  ^     ,   ^ 

Advice  to  the  President  from  the  faculty  perspective  is  provided  by 
the  Faculty  Assembly,  whose  members  are  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  all  of 
the  constituent  iastitutions . 

Advice  to  the  President  from  the  student  perspective  is  provided  by 
the  Student.  Advisory  Council,  which  consists  ex  officio  of  the  student  body 
president  of  each  of  the  16'  constituent^ prostitutions . 

The  1971  legislation  provides  that 

The  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  committee  composed  of  representative  presidents  of  the 
private  colleges  and-  universities  .   .  ;   .     (G.S.  116-14(c)]        *  \ 

This  Council,  consisting  of  eeight  private  institutional  |i^residents  designated 


by  the  President,  meets  on  call  of  the  President  and  advii^es  him  oa  masters 
of  mutual  concern. 

In  1976,  by  agreement  among  the  President  of  The  University ,  the  State 
l^resident  of  the  Community  College  System,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Independent ^Cplle^e^  and 
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I 


Universities,'  a-n^w  three-part  liaison  connnitteg'was  fprmed  to  provide  a 
forum  where  Matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  thr^e  Sectors; may^  lie  discussed 

•'.   ■     .  ■  y'^  .  ' '  ' 

and  advice  thereop.  formulated*.    The  conmitte^Vonsists  of  5four  members 

•  '     •     #  *  -  .  *  /  •  • 

chosen  by  the  President/of  ihe  Univer^^ti*,  fouir  chosen  by  the*  State 

President  of  the  Coramui^y  CollVsf* .System,  and  fo.ur  chosen  by  the  President  ,  . 

»  •  *•  *  '  '  ' 

of  the  A3SCM:uationr  ♦  ^  -  ^ 

A- similar  liai^^Ui  cofinni£/ee  Composed' pf  four  ^ep^entatiWs^  designated 
bv  the  President  of  Thd  ^Jniversity  ahd  Vob?  cfeiignaeed  by  the 'State' Pre3idCTt 
of  the  CoiraJiu'nit.y  College.  S*y%tem.  meets  p.^riodically  to  discuss'^and  develop 
"advice 'to  the  tWo  Presidents  on  matters  of  mutual,  cancern  to  ^he  Community 
College  system"  a*wl  The  University.  '    .  , 


.  is 


9 

»  n 


•  ft 


1  * 

I  • 
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(2)  Functions 

*    .  '  •  The  statutory -statement  gf  the  President's  duty  is 

brief  but  comprehensive:    I'He  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 

the  University.'*    [G.S.  116-14(a)]    The  statutes  and  the  Code  provide- ^jpre 

de'tail  with  respect  to  his  duties,  but  there  is  little  to  add  to  that  basic 

doty  as-signment .  ^ 

fhe  Code  provides  that  as  the  chief  administrator  of  The  University, 

his  inward- lopking  role^,  • 

~  [The  President]  .   .      shall  have  complete  ajjthority  to  manage 
the  affairs  and  execute,  the  policies  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  and*  It's .cpnstit^uent  institutions,  subject  to 
the  -dit^ction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
provisions  of  this. Code.     [Code,  Sec.  50lA] 
*    *  ■ 

-  The  President' shall' be  the  leader  of  The  Un^Lversity  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  constituent  institutions  and  shall  coordinate  ' 
the  activities  "of  all  tf:onstituent  institutions  in  accordance 
with  the' principle  of  allocated -functions  prescribed  by 'the 
Board  of  €overnors.    He  shall  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
development  of  the  University  in  its  several  parts  and  as  a 
whole.     [Code,  Spd.  SOlCd)']  .  ' 

-  In  the  absence' of  p^it:ies  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Gpvef n6rs  * 
,    the  President  shall  resolve  all  issues  pf  jurisdiction  and 

dispute  among 'the  constituent  institutions  of  the"  University. 
[Code,"  Sec.  501C(3)]  '  ,  • 

'  ^     '    .  .         ,  .       ^     .  ' 

-  .  .  .  [A]ll  appeals  addressed 'to  or  requests  for  hearings  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  from  whatever  squrce,*  shall  be 'transmitted*, 

^  through  the  "President.     [Code,  ^ec.  5dlC(4)]  '  , 

*   ^  »  -  , 

-  The  President  shall  establish  administrative  brganizatidns  to* 
carry  out  the  policies *of  the  University.*    [Code,  Sec.  501C(7)]' 

-  He  shall  injure  thai  th^  University  and  its  constituent  institu^ 
tions  are  properly  staffed  with  personnel  competent  to  disphayge 
their  responsibilities'  effectively.     [Code,  Sec.  .5plC(7) 

-  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  President 
shall  be  assisted  by  his  staff  officers,  apd  by  the  chancellors 
of  the  , constituent  instituti6ns.    The. President  shall  prescribe 
the  duties  arrd  assignments  of  the  staff  officers  reporting  to 
him.  .  {Cod^,  Sef.  SOICC?)]'" 
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tte  may  establish  and  define  the  duties  of  all-Uni<rer8ity  councils 
and  committees  to 'advise  Wnd  assist  him  in  ,the  execution  of  his 
duties.     [Code,"  Sec.  SOlCy)] 


to  other  officers  portions^  of  his  duties 
^he  required  authority  for  their  ful-  , 
jatioh  shall  not  reduge  the  President's 

thV: 


The  President  may  delegate 
and  responsibilities,  with 

fillment.;  However,  such  del^„  ■  u 

overall  responsibility  for  thWe  portions  df  his  duties. which  he 
may  choose  to  delegate.     [Cod6,  Sec.  501C(7)]  . 

In  his  relation  to^he  Board  of.  Gdvernors  of  The  University  the  Ccvde 


declares  that 

-  The  President,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University, 
shall  perform  all  duties  presqribe^  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
He  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Bpatd  of  Go<remors  for  the  prompt 
and  effective  execution  of  all  lawsV relating  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  all  resolution^,  policies,  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Board*  for  th^Vo^»eration  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  for  the  goverranentVof  any  and  all  of  its 
constituent  institutions,  and.%  discretionary  powers  shall  be 
broad  enough  to  enable  him  to  meet  hisWteijsive  responsibilities. 
[Code,  Sec.  501B(1)] 

the  Board  of  Governors 
revision  or  reversal 
e  tp  The 'University 
tituent  institutions..' 
,nd  maintain  agencies 
ation,  which  include 


-  .The  President  shall  mak4  "te'bommendatiohs  ^ 
with  respect  to  the  adoption,  modificatio 
of  policies,  rules  and  regulations  appliJcj^l^l 
of  North  Carolina  and  any  of  all  of  its 
To  this  end,  thfe  President  shall  establish 
of  inquiry  and  administrative  lines,  of  commu 


i4c£ 


the  constituent  institutions,  to  insur*  promjk  perception  of  needs 
for  problem  identification  and  analysis,  decision  and  policy  formulation. 
[Code,  Sec.  501B(2)] 

The  President  shaljL  prepare  and  submit  to  the  B^ard  of  Governors 
an  annual  report  .  .  .  [and  special]  reports  and \ recommendations 
concerning  The  University  .  ,  .  and  its  coastitu^t  institutions 
as  he  may  deem  wise  or  as  the  Board  may  require.  ,\[Code,  Sec.  501BU;j 

The  President  shall  attend  and  may  participate  in,  ^ithout  the 
.  privilege  of  vQtlng,;  the  meetings  of  the  B^rd  of  Gi^veimors  and 
its  various  committees,  and  he  may  attend  the  meetinfes  of  the 
several  boards  of  trustees.    {Code,  Sec.  501B(4)] 


The  President  shall  be  the  official  medium  of  communicWion 
between  the  Board  of  Governors  and  all  individuals,  officials! 
agencies  and  organizations",  both  within  and  without  The\  •  ) 

University  and  its  constituent  institutions.     [Code,  SecV  501B13;\|^ 
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-  The  President  .   .  .  shall  make  nominations  for  all  appointments 
that  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  shall 
make  recommendations  for  all  .promotions,  salaries^  trans^rs, 
suspensions  and  dismissals  that  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Boards 
The  Board  reserves  the  right,  in'all  instances,  to  act  on  its 
ovm  initiative.     [Code,'  Sec.  501B(6)] 

-  The  President  shall  assume,,  .and  retain  at  all  times,  control 
over  the  budget  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina/'^jibject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  tKe  Board  pf  Governors^  Thq 
President  Shall^prepare  the  proposed  budget  of  The  University 
of  North  Car5>lina  and  shall  submi,t  such  proposed  budget  to 

the  Bo^rd  of  Governors  for  approtral  ....     [Code,  Sec.  501B(7)] 

The  Code  ^-further  provided  that  ks  the  external  spokesman  for' 
The  University,  o  '/ 

-  The  President^  shall  personally  represent  before/ the  State,  the 
region  and  the  nation  the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  The  University 

of  North  Carolina.     [Code,  Sec.  501A]  /  ' 

-  As  the  chief  executive,  the  President  shall  be  the  official 
administrative  spokesman  for  and  the  interpreter  of  The 
University  to  the  alumni  and /alumnae  as  a  whole/  the  news  madia, 
the  educational  world  and  the  general  public.     [Code,  Sec.  5t)lA] 

-  He  shaI\L  be  responsible  fot  the  presentation! and  interpretation 
of  all  University  policies,  recommendations  and  requests  t,o  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  State  officers' and  commissionis 
\^nd  the  l^^deral  ^Government.     [Code,  Sec.  501A] 

-  The  Presi(^nt  shall  be  responsible  for  the  presentation  and 
explanation  of  budget  requests  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission, 
The  General \Assembly  and  its  committees,  officers  and  members. 
The  President  shall  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  Budget 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly*    All'  revisions  of  the  budget  which  require  approval  of 
the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  shall'^be  acted  upon  by  the  Board^  of 
Governors  on  recommendation  of  the  President.     [Code,  Sec.  501B(7)] 

While  the  Code  and  subsequent  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

i 

prescribe  numerous  additional  duties  of  the  President,  the  foregoing  list 
comprehends  his  principal  functions.    His  role  as  chief  executive  of  The 
University  and  as  the  principal  administrator  t'o  whom  the-  Board  of  Governors 
looks  to  carry  out.  its  policies  are  fairly  cle^r.    One  feature  of  the 
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presidency  which  is  less  well  understood  but  hardly  less  vital  Is  his  role 
as  the  representative  of  The  University  and  its  (^onstituent  institutions 

X 

in  dealing  with  the  political  officers  and  agenc,iAs  of  the  State:     the      -  ^  ^ 
Genera'l  Assembly,  the  Governor,  the  Advigory  Budget  Coimnission,  and  others, 
and  especially  those  entities  with  authority  over  Sfiate  finances.    The  pro- 
visions of  Section  501  of  the  Code  are  explicit  in  this  respect.    The  Board 
of  Governors ^nd  by  its  delegation,  the  President,  haVe  complete  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  representation  of  The  Unive^Wty  and  its 

constituent  institutions  in  their  relationships  with  State  officials  and 

»     ■  \ 

agencies;  the  Chancellors  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  have^one,  except  as, 
the  President  (or  by  supervening  act,  the  Board  of  Governois^s)  ma^delegate 
such  authority  to  .them.    Neither  the  statutes,  nor  the  Code )\  nor  the 
delegations  of  authority  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  Chancdllors^have  yet  granted  such,-authority  to  the  local  Boards  and 
Chancellors  to  deal  directly  with  the  offices  of  State  government  except  on 
particular  matters  such  a^'s  transactions  involving  real  property  valued  at 
lesi  than  $50,CM)0,  and  the  conduct  of  various  routine  budget  implementation 

If 

transactions  with  the  State  Department  of  Administration. 

It  is  essential  that*,  the  President  maintain  oversight  of  ^transactions 
between  The  University  and  its  constituent  institutions  on  the  one  hand  and 
\he  governmental  officers  and  agencies  of  the  State  on  the  other.    One  of ^the 
declared-^objectives  of  the  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971  was/ 
to  establish  one 'authoritative  spokesman  able  to  speak  comprehensively  fo^r 
publi^  seniot  higher  education  in  all  dealings  with  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Governor,  and  other  governmental  authorities  in  lieu  of  the  variety  of  voices 
that  theretofore  had  spoken  for  -the  six-campus  University,  each  of  the  other 

A  ,   ••  ... 
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ten  independent  senior  jtnsti tut ions,*  and  the  &oard  of  Higher  Education  (not 


to  mention  the  privatff  colleges  and  universities).    The  1971  legislation 
atid  the  Code  accomp^shed  th'at  result  on  paper,  and  most  of  the  parties 
concerned  have  geijirally  achieved  it  in  practice  in  i:l^e  implementation  of 
that  legislation. 

The  ins'titutionai  Boards  of  Trustees,  the  Chancellors,  and  other  groups 
whose  primary  loyalties  are  naturally  to  particular  ijrtstitutions,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  can  be  of  great  help  to  him  in 
achieving  effective  representation  of  The  University  in  its  relationships  , 
with  the  State  political  authorities.    On  the  other  hand,  independent 
and  fragmented  efforts  at  such  representation  would  almost  certainly 
lead  to  a  return  to  the  legislative  ^nd  political  arena  of  internal  Univer- 

.        •  r  ^       ]  / 

sity  issues  of  resource  allocation  ^and  institutional  roles  that  the 


Board  of  Governors  was  created  to  decide  in, a  non-political  context.  , 
.There  are  apparent  the  beginnings  of  such  separate  effort^  in  the  ^orm 
of  several  lacally-fotmed  organizations  whose  purposes/appeart,to  be,  at 
least  in  part,  politlxial  action  on  behalf  of  partiouZaf  constituent 
Institutions.    Th^e  are  useful  tasks  for  such  groups  to  do,  but  they 
should  be  formed  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  President,  he 
should  determine  their  general  roles,  and  fie  should  be  , kept  currently 
inform^  of  their  plans  and  activities.    Only  in  that  way  can  he  perform 
his  duty  of  giving  comprehensive  directlpn  from  a  University-wide  perspective 
to  the  representation  of  The  Uriiverstty  in  the  political^splie^&r' 

1  ■     .  • 


/' 
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c.      Constituent  Institutions 
^(1)  Structure 


le  1971  Reorganization  Act  established  virtually 


1 


identical  statutory  structvWes  for  each  of  the  16  constituent  It«|ituti<3ns 

*  . 
o{  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and,  with  "Very  few  exceptions,  etidowed 

them  witM^virtually  identical  statutory  functions.    This  was  possible 

because  the  statutes  leave  th^'  internal  design  of  the  Institutions* and  the 

definition  <*f  their  program  responsibilities  almost  entirely  to  the" Board 


of  Governors. 


Each  Board  of  Trustees'  of  a  constituent  "institution  now  cc^nsists  of 
eight  members  elected <by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointe^  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  President  of  the  Student  Body^  who  serves 
ex  offi'cfo.     (The  Director  of 'the  North  Carolina  Symphony  a Islr  serves  on  the 
ifeard.of  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.)    All  .elected  members  serv^,- 
st'aggered  terms  of  four  ye'ars  and  no  one  may  serve  more  than  two  consecHme- 

fs  on  the.  same  (Bbard.  "^State  officers  and  employee^may/fot  serve  as 

X        •     '  '  >>. 

trustees.     [G.s:  116-31]    Each  Board  of  Trustees  annually ^^lects  its  own 

,         •  .  .  -*  *  •         '      «  \ 

icers  from- its  membership.'    IG.S.  116-32]  ■  The  Boards  must' meet  at  lea»t 
V  •         .  *  * 

.thre#  times  a  year.  .-[G.S.  116-32] 
♦■'      ' , '  •  — -< 
*■  •   The.  Chancellor»^^ach  c6nstituent!!*institution  is  elected  by  the  Board 

of  Governors  on  nomination  of  the  President;  who  oust  choode  fipom  .aifc&ng 

two  OS  more  c^dldates  rfecAttnended  to  hSm  by  the  Board,  of  Trustees.,- 

(G.S.  ll6-llC4)i    (The  Chanc^lors  and  institutional  Residents  serving  on 

ed  38  or  became  Charicellors  of  their  respective  insti- 

S 

on  of  the  Reorganlzatioti  Act,  and; since. that  ti«e  ^nly 
Ips  have  becW  vacant.)    The  Chancellor  ^serves  at  the- 
Boafd  of  Govetnorsy  as  doea  *the  President. 


,The  design  of  the  administrative  structure  of  each  institution  is  left 
to  the*  Chancellor,  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Board  of 

Governors  in  matters  involving  the  creation  or  abolition  of  majpr  organiza- 

\ 

tional  units,    '^e  administrative  3tructure  and  staff  organization  differ 

'1 

fTom  one  campus  ito  another,  depjending  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  institution 
and  the  complexity  of  its  programs.    Generally,  each  institution  has  a  vice 
chancellor  or  provost  who  is  its  chief  academic  officer,  a  vice  chancellor  ^ 
for  business  affairs,  a  principal  student  affairs  officer  (often  designated 
as  a  vice  chancellor),  a  dean  of  the  graduate  school  (where  there  is  such  a 
school),  deans  of  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the  larger  institu- 
tions,  and  (in  varying  patterns)  development  officers,  public ^information 
officers,  assistants  to  the  chancellor,  directors  of  institutional  research, 
and  other  supporting  personnel.    "[A]il  vice-chancellors,  senior  academic  and 
administraipive  officers  an^  persons  having  permanent  tenure**  are  appointed 
and  have  their  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  recommendation 

0 

of  the  lli^ident  and  of  the  appropriate  Chancellor.     [/G.S.  116-11(5) ],  By 
actio^  of  the  Board  of  GfiKremors,  "senior  administrative  officer**  has  been 
defined  to  include,  in  addition  to  vice  chancellors  and  provosts,  deans 
and  directors  of  major  educational  and  public  service  activities  at  J,he 
rank  of  dean  or  its  equivalent.     The  appointment  of  other  administrative 
personnel  is  within  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
Chancellors.    Subject  to  policies  set  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  their 
compensation  Is  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  <^r,  upon  further  delegation, 
by  the  Chancellor)  In  the  case  of  gi^sons  exeapt  from  the  State  Personnel 
Act  and  by  the  State  Personnel  Board  In*  the  cast  of  persons  e^eiied  by  that 
Act.  . 


'  a4 
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(27    Functions  ^ 

The  stat^^^assign  few  duties  'to  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  constituent  institutions.    They  nominate  to  the  Presi^^pnt 
persons  to  fill  the  chancellorship.     [G.S.  116-11(4)]    The  principal 
/statutory  duty  assignment  of  these  Board's  is  brief  and  non-specific: 

Each  board  of  trustees  shall  prbipote  the  sound  development  of 
the  institution  within  t^ie  functions  prescribed  for  it,  helping 
it  to  serve  the  State  in  a  way  that  will  complement  the  activities 
of  the  other  institutions  and  aiding  it  to  perform  at  a  high  level 
of  excelleTu:e  in  every  area  of  endeavor.     Each  board  shall  serve 
as  advisor  ^o  the  Board  of  Governors  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
institution  and  shall  also  serve  as  advisor  to  the  chancellor 
concerning  the  management  and  development  of  the  institution. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  each  board  of  trustees,  not  inconsistent 
with  other  provisions  of  this  Article,  shall  be  defined  and,,,..,,^„„„„„„„„j 
delegated  by  the  Board  of  Governors. ' -4G. S.  116-33]  >^  ".^^ 

The  statutory  provision  that  "[t]he  Board  [of  Governors]  shall  possess  all 
powers  not.  specifically  given  to  institutional  boards  of  trustees"  limits 
the  augmentation  of  the  powers  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  by  implication. 
[G.S.  116-11(14)]- 


The  statutes  leave  the  functional  signified  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  determinedlby  the  Board  of  Governors,    The  Code  aads  virtually  nothing 
to  the  statutory  statement.    As  one  of  its  firs^  acts  after^its  official 
organization,  however,  the  Board  of^G^^rs  wrtrtfirTT lj^72 ,  adopted  a 
resolution  delegating  extensive  authority  *to  each  Board_of  Trustees  with 
respect  to  institutional  personnel,  student  admissions^andards,  the 
awarding, of  academic  and  honotary  degrees,  property  contro^  (except  for 
acquisitions  and  dispositions  of  real  property  valued  at  more  thatf  $50,000), 
campus  security,  intercollegiate  athletics,  .traffic  and  parking,  the 
nanagement  of  endowments  and  trust  funds,  student  affairs  and  services, 
student  aid,  the  manigeaent  of  auXTTlmry  enterprises  and  utilities,  and 
'       _  \ several  other -matttrs.    (Resolution  ot  July  7,  1972]    Taken  all  together^ 

^    -  ]  ■  _  .  /  ■ 
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the  body  of  duties  delegated  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  is  quite  substantial 
and  enables  the  necessary  degree  of  differentiation  among  the  institutions. 
-    The  1972  resolution  and  other  actions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  have  , 

'J  ' 

tfeated  the  16  Boards  of  Trustees  uniformly  (except  in  such  respects  as 
program  or  major  structural  differences  among  institutions  have  made  some 
of  those  enactments  inapplicable  to  some  of  the  institutions).  Thp 
statutes  permit  the  Boatd  of  Governors  to  delegate  differentially  among 
institutions,  however,  should  it  find  such  action  appropriate. 

The  Chancellor  derives  his  authority  in  part  from  statute,  in  parrt 
from  delegation  by  the  Board  of  Gov^rpors,  and  in  part  by  sub-delegation 
to  him  of  authority  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  the  Board  ol 
Trustees.  ^ 

The  draftsmen  of  the  Reorganization  Act  and  of  the  Code  and  other 
instruments  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  have  had  ^e  task  of  defining 
the  respective  Iroles  of  the  Chancellors  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  without 
confounding  the  line  of  responsibility  that  runs  from  the  Chancellor 
directly  to  me  President  and  thrqiigh  him  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Some 
of  the  prov/sions  of  the  Code  become  more  iinderstanl^ble  when  read  in  the 
light  of  Jmat  necessity. 

/ 

The  statutes  declare  that  the  Chancellor  shall-  be  "the  aSministrative 
and  executive  head  of  the  institution  and  shall  exercise  complete  execujtive 
authority  therein,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President."    [G.S.  116-34] 
The  Code  declares  that  "[t]he  Chancellor > shall  be  responsible  to  the 
President  for  the  administraticih  of  the  Institution,  including  the  enforce- 
meat  of  the  decisions,  actions »  policies  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  ^ 
Governors  applicable  to  the  Institution."    [Code,  Sec."  502B(3)1»  He  makes 
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recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  educational  program -ef  the 
institutior*  and  serves  as  genera^  advisor  .to  the  President  (and  through 
him  the  Board  of  Governors)  with  respect  to^all  progr«ns  and  activities 
of  the  institution.     [Code.  Sec.  50XB'(2)-1    He  is  th^  medinzm  of  official 
communication'between  the  Board  of  Trustees  and        .others,  and  between, 
his  institution  and  the  President  and  -Board  of  Gu^ertfsrf.     [Code.  Sec. 
502B.  502C(4)]    He  is  responsible  to  the.  Board  of  Trustees  for  enforcing 
its  policies,  rules,  ^and  regulations  (subject  td  the  overriding  authority  . 

the  Board  of  Governors  at^  that  of  ^h^  President  ^  itV- agent).  • 
tcode.  sec.  502C(3).  502A.'  502B(3) ;  G. S .  116-34]    He  i^  also  responsible  for 
carrying  out  policies  of  the' Board  of  Governors.     [Code.  Sec.  502A] 

•  Within  the  institution,  the  Code  provides  that  ;  ^ 

•  Subject  to'  policies  established  by  the  ^oa^d       Governors  the 

B^afd  of  Trustees  or  the  President, the  Chancellor  shall  be  the  ^ 
leader  of  and  the  official  spokesman  for  the  institution,  he  ^ 

•  shaU  promote  the  educational  excellence  and  general . development 

his  authorization  and  approval.     [Code.  Sec,  502D(1)] 
He  is  also  a  m«Bber  of  all  faculties  and  other  academic  bodies  of  the. 
institution,  and  he  mast  insure  that  there  exists  iir-  the  ipstitution  a 
,  representatiie  faculty  senate  over  which  he  may  preside.     [Code.  Sec.  502D(2)1 
Ithe  regulation  of  student,  affairs  and  discipline  is  delegated  to  him. 
[Code,  Sec'.  502D(3)] 


2i- 


3,      Activities  of  The  University  of  N6rt;h  Carolina  Since  1972 
a*      Effectuation  of  Reorganization 

Though  generally  referred  to  as  a  "restructuring," 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  'Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971 
were  —  and  were  meant  to  be  —  much  more  far-reaching  than  that  term 
implies.    The  Act  which  took  effect  on  July  1^  1972-,  altered  the  structure, 
the  organization,  and  the  governance  arrangements  of  all  of  the  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University  and  directly  affected  the  program  authority 
of  most  of  them*    Prior  to  1972,  for  example,  all  nine  of  the  regional 
universities  had  the  statutory  authority  to  grant  the  doctorate,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education;  after  that  Act  was  4 
passed,  pone  of  the  constituent  institutions  had  authority  expressly 
given  to  it  by  statute  to  give  any  degree,  but  all  looked  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  to  determine  their  degree-granting  authority. 

,  When  the  1971  legislation  was  in  preparation,  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  task  of  bringing  about  the  organizational  changes  called  for  by  that 
Act  would  require 'much  preparatory  work  before  its  effective  date  of 
July  1,'  1972 Therefore  Chapter  1244  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1971  provided 
that  the  initial  members  who  were,  beginning  July  1,  1972,  to  constitute 
the  Board  of  Governors  should  in  the  interim  from  January  1,  1972  to 
June  30  of  that, year  constitute  a  Planning  Comnitte^  with  broad  statutory 
authority  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps,  looking  to  the  effective 
date  of  July  1,    By  virtue  of  the  work  that  the  Planning  Coinmittte  did 
during  that  six-^onfh  period,  the  Board  of  Governors  was  able  to  begin  its 
task  ioBiediately  upon  entering  office*    Tor  example*,  at  the  first  meeting> 
of  the  Jk>ard  of  Governors  by  that  name  5m  Jul;^  7,  1972  the  Board  was  able 
to  elect  a  President  "a^STyjther  ataf  f  mei^rs,  to^  a3opt  a  Code  of  The 
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University  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  adopt  a  resolution  delegating  duties 
to  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Chancellof*.  due  to  preparatory  work  that  had 
been  accpmpl^h^,  by  the  PI W^Committee.    During  that  interim  period 
of  the  Planning  CoimnUtee'^peration,  it  wab  se.rved  by,  membetJs  of  the 
staffs  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  then  organized  and  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

On  July  7,  1972,  the  Board  of  Governors  elected  tlie  President  and 
members  of  his  staff  from  the  persons j^h^ad  served  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  prior  to 'that  time.  All 
'    members  of  those  two  staffs  who  wished  to  be  accommodated  were  brought 

into  the  new  administrative  organization.    The  General  Administration 

■  ■  .  0» 

was  organized,  under  the  President's  direction,  along  the  lines  previously 

« 

,  described.    Chapel  Hill  was  designated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  as  the 
^  site  of  the  General  Administration  offices. 

.The  Reorganization  Act  had  provided  that  after  July  1,  1972,  the 
<■  existing. Boards  of  Truste^^o?Srtf/ ten  uni^^ersitie>^I01rpreviou8ly  a 

part  of 'The  University  of  North  Carolina  should  continue  in.  office  until 
June  30,  1973,  but  with  only  those  powers  accordeii  the  new-style  Boards 
of  Trustees.  .  The  Boai/d  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
as  it  existed  ^Jlor/to  July  1,  1972,  was  required  by  the  statute  to 
divide  itself  int/six  Boards',  one  for  each  of  the  six  institutions  then 
constituting  The  University  of  North  Carolina.    The  members  of  these 
Boards/  like  their  counterparts  among  the  other  institutions,  served  on 
an  interim  basis- until  June  30,  1973.  ^ 

In  1973,  the  Board  of  Govfemors  and  the  Governor  of  Nprtli  Catolina 

chose- the  entTre  elective  and" appointive  membesshlp  of  the  16  Boarfls  of 

■  v;    /     .  , 

.     *  -  •* 

....  '  .  ,  » 
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Trustees  of  the  constituent  institutions.  Sopae  persons  were  chosen  for 
four-year  terms  and  some  for  two-year  terras,  in  order  to  initiate*  over-, 
lapping  terms.  Regular  terms  all  begin  on  July  1  of  odd-numbered  years. 

Since  the  Chancellors  and  other  officers,  faculty,  and  staff  members 
of  the  constituent  institutions  were  not  removed  from  their  positions  by 
the  Reorganization  Act,  none  of  them  had  to  be  re-elected  by  virtue  of 
the  organizational  change. 
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b.      Budget. and  Finance 

When  the  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971  • 
was  enacted,  the  process  of  preparing  the  State  budget  for  1973-75  had  ' 
already  begun.    By  the  time  that  legislation  took  effect  on  July  1,  1972, 
the  constituent  institutions  of  the  reorganized  University  had  already 

« 

completed  most  of  the  preparatory  work  on  their  budget  requests.    This  work 
had  been  done  largely  under  the  practices  and  procedures  prevailing  prior 
to  reorganization.     It  was  then  necessary  to  devise  and  put  into  effect  a 
substantially  new  budget  revieW.and  evaluation  process,  aimed  at  bringing 
into  one  unified  budget  what  had  orginated  as  16  separate  constituent 
institutional  budgets.    This  required  the  separation  of  %ach  budget  into 
a  continuation  comjiorfent  and  a  change  budget  component' and  the  ordering  of 
priorities  along, the  various  change  items  requested  in  a  manner  intended  to 
reflect  the  interests  of  The  University  as  a  whole  and  not  that. of  any 
particular  institution.    The  transition  was  made,  the  request  budget  was 
presented  to  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  the  fall  of  1972,  and  the  budget  was  negotiated  through  t\ie 
General  Assembly  of  f973  with  considerable  success. 

^ecaqse  the  1973  session  of  "  the  Ge'neral  Assembly  determfned  to  initiate 
annual  legislative  sessions  on  an  experimental  basis,  it  adoj)ted  a  budget 
for  only  the  first  year,  (1973-74)  of  the  biennium  and , adjourned  to  meet  ^• 
again  early  in  1974  to  consider  and  ^ct  upon  the,  budget  for  1974-75.  Tlie 
Board  of  Governors  allocated  the  funds 'approprl^ed  to, 'it  for  salary,  increases 
and -program  changes  for  1973-7^. and  then  turned  to  the  task?  of  preparing  • 
the  197A-75  budget  requests.    Since  the  1974-75  budget  estimates  of 'the 
institutions  had  be^n  prepared  and  processed  by  the  General  Administration 

•  * 

and  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1972  on  th€(  assumption  ^hat  a  biennial  budg^i: 

91  '  •      .  • 


would  be  adopted  by^the'%973  session  of  the  General  Assembly;  the  task  . 
of  preparing  the  budget  request  for  1974-75  did  not  prove  to  be  as 
laborious  as  had  been  that  of  the  previous  year-    The  Board  of  Governors 
and  General  Administration  negotiated  the  1974-75  budget  through  the  1974 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  allocated  the  appropf iations  thus  obtained, 
and  turned  almost  immediately  to  the  task  of  preparing  the  budget  requests 
for  1975-77. 

In  1974,  there  were  extensive  changes  in  the  procedures  set  by  the 
Department  of  Administration  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget  requests 
and  these  required  much  more  extensive  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff  members 
at  the  institutional  and  General  Administration  levels  in  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  requests  than  had  been  involved  in  previous  years.     In  addition 
to  the  regular  budget  requests  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  in  the  fall  of  1974  for  1975-77  appropriations,  supplementary 
requests  were  filed  later,  pursuant  to  legislative  guidance,  to  initiate  a 
school  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  four-year  degree-granting  school  of 
medicine  at  East  Carolina  University.     Due  to  the  changes  in  the  legislative 
committee  structure  for  reviewing  budget  requests,  and  th'^  severe  reduction 
in  the  revenue  estimates  of  thei  State  between  the  time  the  proposed  budget 
was  completed  by  the  Governor,  and  Advisory;  Budget  -Commission  late  in  1974 
aild  the  time  the  General  Assembly  acted  dxi  'that  budget,  in  the  suoqber  of 
1975,  the  legislative  prpceffsing  of  the  budget  requests  of  The  Universfity 
of  North  Carolina  proved  to  be  exceedingly  time  consuming  for  all  concerned* 

Since  the  General  Assembly  of  1975  saw  fit  to  "adopt  a  two-year  budget, 
with  the  stated  intention  of  only  modifying  that  btju^get  near  the  beginning 
of  the  second  yeafr  of  the  biennium,  father  than  («8  in  1974)  adopting  an 
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entirely  new  budget,  no'bud&et.  preparation  process  has  been  called  for 
in  ant*icipa.tion  of  the  legislative  session  of  1976.  .  - 

Throughout  most  of  every  session  of,  the  General  Assembly,  the  biid'get 
Is  "a  matter  of  active  concern  from  near  the  beginning  .to  near  tfhe  end'of 
the.  session.    As  has  been  explained  earlier,  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of 
the  President  is'  to  serve 'as  the  spokesman  of  The  University  and  its  , 
constituent  institutions  in  dealings  with  the  Governor,  the  Advisory 
Bu'dget  Commission,  the  General  Assembly  ancf^-other  State  authorities  on  . 
budget  matters.    Thus  his  presence  and  that  of  several  o|  fjis  staff 
members  in  Raleigh  for  part  or  all  of  several  days 'each  week"  during  the  . 
legislative  review  of  The  University's  budget  request  is  normal:  In 
addition,  appearances  are  of ten^ecessary  on  pther,  nori-f iscal  legislation 
affecting' The  University. 

In  addition  to  budgetary  matters,  procedures  were  developed  for  the 
systematic  handling  of  property  acqulsltfon  and  disposition  matters        .  ^ 
between  and  among  the  constituent  institutions,  the , Gerteral  Administration, 
ati,d  the  concerned  ^laleigh  agencies.  \ 

Most  of  the  constituent  institutions  establishelf  endowment  manage- 
ment boards,*  and  the  Board  of  .  Governors  transferred  tlo  those  boards 
title  to  endowment  assets  that  it  held  for  the  benefit' of  the  respective 
institutiOTV?- 


< 
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Special  Planning  Activities  '  . 

Due  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  externally-^established 

needs ^or  plans  dealing  with  particular  matters,  General  Administration  has 

'  »  *■ 

prepared  and  the  Board  of  Governors  has  adopted  since  19j6  several  special 
planning  report^. 

In  1973-74,  in  response  to  a  requirement  placed  on  the  State  of  Korth 
Carolina  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  United  States  Department  of  / 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  The  Revised  North  Carolina  Stjg^e  Plan  for 
the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality. in  the  Public  Post^Secondary 
Education.  Systems  was  prepared  and  adopted.    Three  semiannual  reports  on 
progress  under  that  plan  have  been  filed  with  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
as  promised  in  ^the  plan.     Special  inquiries  from  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
often  requiring  extensive  information  gathering  and  documentation,  have 
been  answered. 

A  comprehensive  report  on  ways  of  meeting  the  State's  medical  education, 
needs  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1973  and  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  that  year.     It  provided  (among,  other  things)  the  basis 
for  a  great  expansion  of  the  Area  Health  Education  Center  System  to  cover 
the  entire  State.     (See  pages  302-304.)  !  I 

A  library  improvement  program  adopted  in  1973  led  to  substantial 
Increases.  Ill  State  financial  support  for  the  libraries  of  the  constituent 
in\titutioijS.  ,  (See  pages  300-301.) 

extensive  Study  of  nursing  education  and  The  University's  respoxi- 
sibllit^ies  in  that  field  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  a  report 
on  the  subject  and  the.  author is^at ion  of  plaimiiig  for  two  new  master's  * 
programs  iti  nursing,  desAgnia  primarily  td  pro^de  additional  faculty  for 
nursing  progtams.    <See  p^ges  305-306.) 


\ 
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At  the  reqyest  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1974,  the  Board  conducted  . 
an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  need  for  a  scho_pl  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
North  Carolina  and  adopted  a  report  in> 1974  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  school  if  the  General  Assembly  would  provide  Sufficient  fun^s-  for 
the  purpose.     (See  pages  307-308.) 

Requests  by  three  of  the  constituent  institutions  for  authorization 
to  plan  a  school  of  law  led  to  a  d^ailed  inquiry  under  the  Board's  sponsor 
ship  into  the  adequacy  of  the  four  law  schools  now  operating  in  the  State, 
.toget^ier  with  the  out-of-state  soitarces  of  legal  education,  to  supply  the 
need.af  North  Carolina  for  lawyers  during  the  next  several  years.'  The 
result  was 'a  decisio^  by  the  Board  in  1974  to  reject  all  three  requests  . 
on  the  ground  that/the  State's  present  lawyer  need^  app^^r  very  likely  to 
b^met  by  c^rren^  sources  of  supply.     (Seejpage  309.) 

'jo 


The  rapidly-growing  need  for  more  peofM.e  tralLnfed  to  te^ch  an<^  ^ork  in;| 


other  capac/ties  with  children  with  learning  disaMMties  le^  to 
estabrishtaent  by  the  President  of  a  Cooperative  Plfeinhing  Consortium' 


to 
the 


determine  the  nature  and  extent  of/such  training  needs  and  mai^shall 
resources  of  the  constituent -institutions  of  The  University  tolmeet  them. 
(See  page  310.) 

Pursuant  to  commitments  ina*de  by  The  University  'in  The  Revised  North 
Carolina  State  Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  the 

7  ^  I       '  I 

Public  >ost-Secondary  Education  Systems,  studies  have  been /Undertaken  with 
respect  tQ  the  special  problems  and  needs 'of 'the  five  predominantly 

black  institutions,  freshman  admissions  standar^da  an^  practices  on  ,all 

») 

16  campuses,  and  the  availability  of  and  experienoa  with  remedial  programd 
for  undergfraduates  on  all  16  campuses,  ^ 


d,  -   Other  Activities 

.  /  > 

In ^dition  to  the  described  activities  of  the  General 
Administration  and  the  Board  of  Governors  with  respect  to  fiscal  and  property 
matters  and  planning,  they  have  carried  on  a  substantial  program  of  work 
on  such  matters,  as  the  review  and  approval  of  faculty  aj)pointments  and 
promotions  conferring  teniire  (involving  approximately  1,000  transactions 

during  1972-76)     the  review  and  approval  of  senior  administrative  personnel 

■      X  '     I  '  ■ 

appointments  in  the  General  Administration  knd  on  the  campuses,  tHA>  . 


r ecommenda  t  ions 


6 

titutions  consistent  with,.Uitiversity-wide  standards • 


establishment  of  a  salary  system,  for  senior  administrative  officers  at 
the  campus  and  General  Administration  levels,  and  the  development  of 

basic  policies  with  respect  to  academic  freedom  and  tenure  and  the 

I  * 

review  and  .appioval  of  tenure  policies'^  and  procedures  adopted  by  the  16 
constituent  inst 

At  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  a  special  repprt  and 

on  the  contributions  and  needs  of,  the  private  institutions, 
of  higher  educaltion  in  the  State  was  prepared  and  adapted  early  in  1975. 
It  recommended  Substantial  revision  In  the  form  of  State  financial  aid 
to  the  private  $ector.    No  legislative  action  resulted  from  that  report. 
Upon  the  activation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1972,,  a^ moratorium 
qn  new  academic  program  approvals  was  instituted  and  remained  in  force 
until  the  spring  of  1974.    When  that  restriction  was  lifted  by  the  Board,, 
46  degree  programs'  and  one  program  for  one  year  of  study  beyo^  the 
baccalaureate  were  authorized  for  initiation  by.  the  institutions' and 
another  3A  were  authorized  for  planning  by  them. 
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4.      Enrollment;    Recent  Trends  and  Current  StaUis 
a.      Growth,  1900-1975 

Total  enrollment  in  North  Carolina  colleges  and  univer- 
sities,  public  and  private,  increased  from  4,698  students  in  1900  to  168,644^ 
students  in  1975.     Enrollment  levelled. off  at  about  46,000  during  the  ^ 
period  1947-49;  then  with  the  completion  of  college  careers 'by  World  War  11 
veterans  and  the  advent  of  the  Korean  War,  enrollment  declined  in  1951  to 
40,700,  the  lowest  level  since  the  mid-1940' s..    From  1951  forward,  the 
upward  growth  has  been  steady,  more  than  quadrupling  enrollments  between 
1951  and  1975.     High  btrth  rates,  increasing  disposable  income,  and  rising 
citizen  aspirations  for  higher  education  have  accounted  for  much  of  the 
upsurge  in  college  enrollment  following  World  War  II.     Since  1965,  when 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  reached  a  peak,  the  numbers^ave 
continued  to  rise  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

Detailed  analyses  of  this  increase,  as  well  as  other  information  con- 
cerning college  enrollment,  were  published  in  1975  in  a  research  report 
entitled  College  Enrollments  and  Projections  in  North  Carolina,  1975-80.'  That 
study  pointed  out  that  Changes  in  college  enrollment  are  to  a  large  extent 
a  reflection  of  the  growth  and  distribution  of  population,  shifts  in  the 
structure  and  characteristics  of  population,  and  changes  in -fertility, 
mortality,  and  migration. 
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b.     Current  Enrollgent  Generally 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  the  total  headcount  enrollment  in 
North  Carolina  public  and  private  colleges  and  'universities  was  168,644.  Of 
this  total,  119,294  students  or  71  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  public  insti- 

» 

tut ions  and  49,350  or  29  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  private  institutions. 
The  proportion  of  students  chQOSing  public  institutions  has  grown  slowly 
but  steadily  since  1958,  when  |^e  enrollment  was  alihost  evenly  divided. 
(Some  general  characteristics  of  present  enrollments  are  presented  in 
Chapter  Three.) 

The  total 'number  of  entering  freshmen  in  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
universities  experienced  its  largest  .percentage  increase  over  the  prior  year' 
in  1965;  since  then  the  rates  of  growth  generally  Have  decreased.  The 
increase  or  decrease  in  entering  freshmen  roughly  correspbnds  ^  the  change 
in  the  number  of  high  sthpol  graduates.    The  number  of  entering  freshmen 
in  private  institutions  slightly  exceeded  the  number  of ^entering  freshmen 
in  public  institutions  up-to  1963.  -  Beginning  in  1964  and  continuing*  since 
then^  the*publ£c  institutions  have  enrolled  increasingly  more  entering 
freshmen  thagi  have  private  institutions.    This  change  coincides  with,  but 
Is  not  wholly  explainable  by,  the* development  of  community  ct)llege8  in  the 
State. 

Approximately  79  per  cent  of  all  the  college  stiidents  enrolled  in 
this  State  in  the  fall  of  1975  were  North  Carolina'  residents.    In  the  public 
sector, -about  89  jp^jr  cent  of  the  atudents  yere  from  North  Carolina  and  11 
per  cent  were  from  other -states,  down  from^  a  peak  of ^0  per  cent  non- 
residents  in  19*67.    Thia  trend  coincides  with  changes  In  publi^  policy 
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f^.  -begu,' in -1%8  and  intended  to  «We 'the  p^erc^age  of  out-of-state  students. 
'■   The  1968  policy  changes  were  followe'dT  in  1971  by  substantial  llgieia^^ive 

increases  in  out-of-&tate  tuition  and  concomitaht  decreases  in  the  number  | 
and  percentage-  of  out-of-state  students  enrolled  in  public  institutions. 
Private  institutions  drew  54  per  cent  of  their  students  from  North  Carolina 
'     and  46  per  cent  from  other  states  in  1975. 'a  patp*rn  that  has  changed  little 
in  nearly  a  decade.     (See  Figurefe  II-2  and  3,  below.) 

The  extent  to  which  North  Carolina  will  remain  attractive  to  non- 
-  resident-  students  is  difficult  to  determine."    Data  on  student  migration 
among  the'states  are  incomplete  and  not  current.    The  only  source  of 
exact  information  is  periodic  national  surveys,  of  which  the  most  recent 
■      was  made  in  1968.-'^    From  the  1930^ until  1968.  every  survey  indicated  that 
•non-resident  studertt  migration  into  North  Car o Una  had  increased  signiiicantly 
since  the  last  sufvey.     Since^970.  however,  the  numbers' and  proportions  of 
*       non-residents  in  the  public  senior  institutions  in  North  Carolina  have  declined 
markedly,  yhile  that  portion  •of  the  private  institutions '  enrollment  has 

■    ■  » 

Stabilized  in  numbers  and  proportions. 

The  percentage  of  North  Carolina  residents  remaining  in  North  Carolina 
for  their  college  training  at  all  levels  was  about  76  in  the  early  1930' s; 
it  increased  to  81  by  1949  and  to  88  by  1968.    The  proportion -of  North 
Carolinians  remaining  in  the  State. for  th^^ir  college  education  apparently  ^ 
*  is  continuing  to  increase.  > 
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H.a4H.nt«  and  Migration  of  Co>>l^Bt  Studenta,  Fait  1968  (W^hittgtoit: 
Lted  States  Office  of  Education,  Vilvi) i  .  /  ' 
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Of  the  North  Carolinians  vho  went  to  college  outrof  the  State,  69 
per^cent  went  *to  priv,^te  institutions  in  1949  and  56  per  cent  went  to 
such  institutions  in  1968. 

Statewide  graduate  and  first  professional  enrollment  ha^  more  than 
doubled  since  1965.    Much  of  this  Increase  has  come  in  recent  years  and  ^ 
has  been  due  to  the  large  increase  irr  North  Carolina  residents, going  on 
to  advanced  study  in  the  public  sector.     Since  1965,  the  numbei:  of  graduate 
and  first  professional  students  enrolled  in  the  nine  public  sector  institu- 
tions offering  such  programs  has  increased  by  11,843  students  — "a  151 
per  cent. increase.     During  th?  same  period,  the  two  the  private  institutions 
offering  such  programs  Increased  their  graduate  and  first  professional* 

enrollment  by  about  1,270,'  r^presenting\pproximately  a  30  pei'  cent 

*  *' 
increase.        "  *  -  «  > 


j       I    Public  Senior  Institutions* 


CosnRunity  Colleges** 


*lQclude8  militaxy  centers. 
*^ollege  parallel  students  only. 
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STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  IN^NOlCtH  CAftdfLINA  PRIVATE  C(M.LEGES  AND 
UNTVERglTTES"  BY\RESlbENCE\StATUS,  fAtU  19^S   _  ^  ^ 


-  > 


Out-of-St>ate 
(1,569) 


IJrlvatf  Senior  Institutions* 


f  rivate  Jynior  Cot  leges  . 
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♦Includes  theological  seminary  and  Bible  colleges. 
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.  Jfpri  Thte  v^lversity  ,of  North  Carolloa,  to^al  hea^cbuBt  c 
enrollment  £pr.  th^  tall  blf  •i975'  ittcr eased,  bj^  eight  per  cent' aver  that  for   V'  ^ 


"the  fail  of  1974,  or 'froip  .97,031  in*1974  to  104,786  in  1975.,   (The  three 
*  mllltaty  centers  are  not  included"tn  tlieke^f  iguf6sO    This  is  the  .largest  ^ 

•percetitage  inc^'ea$e  In  six'^ears.    The^numt'er  enrolled  in  graduate  and  '  * 

first  professional  programs  increased  hy  %X  p€»  certt'over  1974  and  ^s 
increased  by^  7,766  or  approximately  69  pe^r  ^ent  sfince  1969.    From  1967  to 

*'1975,.  the  percentage, of  part-time  stifderits  .h^s^^rowa  from  13  per  cent  ioj 

20  per  cent,  more  than  a  doubling  in  the  number  of  ^dividuals  enrolled' 

(8,540*  to  20,651).    Just  over  11,000  or. 54  per  cent  of  part-time  students 

in  1974-7^  were  graduate  stXidents.    Much^of  this  increase  in  part-time 

students  has  been  duetto'  thtf^^rowtji  pf^  fjemale  *1>atf-tirfe  students.    Since  - 

1"  ^   '        .  '         ,    '  '  -  ^ '    -  *  " 

1972,  the  first  year  that  data  on  part-time  students'^ by^ 'sex. has  ^beeji*  available, 

female  part-tife  stud^pnts  have  groim  4ft  number  from  around  6, 200  "to  approx^ir 

mately -10,400^  or  a  68  per  cent  incr^asi.    Male  part-time  students -have 

.  '    '  "   '       -       '  ^ 

increased  by  44  pet'^cent  during  tbis-s«afte"  time  period.    The  percentage  of  > 

total'' female  eni?ollmeiit  ^has  increased  fr^*  41  iif/l967  to  47  In  1975'.  '    ^  '  -  ^ 

Generally,  leniale  full-time  undergraduates  tend  tp  be  younger*  than       ;  ^  * 

males  (19.5  year^  compared  .to  20:* 9  years) »  whiefeas  fjemale  part^tiBie  students  , 

/are  older  than  m^le^part-time' |tuaents  (27 -^S' years  compared*  to  26.1  yea^s)  .     .  / 

^  At  the  graduate  level  both/.sexe's't^nd  to  l%e.  about  four  to  five  ye"ars  old«r  , 

**  ■  "       '      '  *     '  '         ^  »    ^  " .    -    *  • 

th^n  theXr  un^ergradu^ate  cbuAt^erpart^,  and  part-time  graduate  students  ft^j, 
.   about  five  years  bl^er  than  f uH-itirte  ^ra^iate  students/   Oyer^ll^  aboiit^ 
'  two-thirds  6%^t^e  studen't  popUlatilJtf  faXld  In,  the  tradlticmaf  18-23"  coUfeg^e  I 

/  •        •  .  / '    ^       !  .  -  -'*•- 
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O^^-of'^^^^td^  entbllment.iti  The  t^iversity^-has  ieVelled  off  at^about' 

high  of  16,000  In  1970^  and,  has  retnaine.d  Relatively  Wnstant 
..^'-^         ^ind«  1973  while  JLh;;-;state  enrollment  -J^as  continued  to  i^ise.  / 


.Students  of  the  black^^ace  enrolled  in'TJia.Univlr&ity  in\h^  fall  of 
•     1975  numbered,just  .under  19,250  or  18  peTr  cent  of  The  Unlvetsltx'?"  enrollment. 
'   At  the  tijile  of,  the  WTO  Census  jaf  Population,  blacks  composed  22  per  cent 

■ '  • '    -       , '       ■  '  V-  .  ■  ■ — '    '  '  »  '  ■  .   . ,  >  .  ' 

of  -the  State's  population.     In  i975,  of>il  gr,adua'tes  from'North  Carolina,      .  . 


'  high  scliools,' nearly  28  per  cent- vere' blaclds»;whldh  ^proxtmdtes  the    '    -   '  . 
I    percentage  of  blacks.  *lu>.v^e  18  yearS^IdJk  -  Since  1973,  black  enrollments 
in-The  University  have  itcrea^.hy  abou.t  :^,800,  .a  25  p^r  cent  increase 
In  thtee  years;  -  Durfng  the-feam^  period*  white  , enrollments, increased  .       *  ' 

^abou;:  10^,300,  or  Just  under  14 -pfelf  bent/   THe  fall  of  1^75  bl^k  enrollmenf  . 

'  ^  '  ,  .     '  '  •         '  *     .  •*  *       '  ' 

^  Ife  composed       54  per  ^^ht  females,  corapai5^<i  to  about  45  frer  cent  females 

^  *        -  *  '     r  '  * '    '  . 

of 'other  .**acds.    Black  students  motfe  often  tend  to  attend  fulj-time:  than 

do  white ^gtiidents  (85  per  c^nt  compared  to  7^  pejr  cen^).  , 

_Re;:efiTt  increases  in  enrollment  in  The  University  are  part  of  a  national 

upward 'trehd  that., appears  to  be  coupled  with  the'*current  economic  situation* 

^  There  is  curretttjj^  a  strong  propensity  for  students  to  re  turn  ..tq.  college  r  ^' 

'  \  ,    ' '^^^  ^  '  ^         ^  ^  I  '    ^  \  ^  . 

ejlthBt  to  complete 'interrupted  degree  programs  trr  to  pursue  additional  degrees, 

^  <  .  .ThiS'ls  reflected  to  Vctae  extent  by  the  increase  in  part-time  and  graduat^'. 
:   ,/  .        Vc^^^tudent^e^jroUjnent.'  ''Some  ojP  th£$.  increase  ml,ght  also -be  due  partially  to     /     '  ; 
^  ^  .       the  jr^ht*  gr^afc  increase"  fh  Ve^rans  Admlttisjtratidn  beAeffUs,    4.ast  year,^ 

'       afcouiS;56p,OtfQ  yetetaas  atitertded  f>9Ur-year  institutions  nationwide  on  the./  .  .  .  v 
\  €.1.  b^iJ.  •  Rcotfnt 'e^HmatelJ      :the  number  of  vetertais  drawing  G.I.  benefits 

;rhe  iJtilyersity  liiilcitV  that  *aughlyxl0,6oo  ar^e^currently  enrolled",    ^he-  ^  ^ 
'  ,pr,05*^fe(f  teTmiiiae4&h  of this  Jrogr^im  would  ciertalnly-  have^  an  lipact  on  hlghef 
'   -faU«tJoti.ep»6l^^^^  A  occur^.;.   .      .         .   *  •  •  ^.  * 

♦  .  •*•  .  i .  <u  <  •   J  -  *    '  /  .  V    ■       ,  .  i  .  o 
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^  Thrmighout  Its  history.  North  Carolina  has  placed  emphasis 

upon  the  necessary  rple^ of  higher  6^ucation  in  the  life  of  the  Stat^. 
Begl^ing  with  the  first  State  Con6titutiori  of  1776,  an  obligati(ki  to 

•  provide  higher  education  opportunities  has  been  a  conspicuous  elemeh^  in  v 

^  the  dev^ldpment  of  North  Carolina.  *  This  dbligation^  is  reflected  in  cti^rent  ^  V 

i  r'  '     

n  ♦ 

constit;utional  provisions  with  respect  to  encouragiiTg  ^the  means  of  education,. 
,  the  maintenance  of  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  and  providing  ,  the  ^ 

*  benefits  of  pubj/ic  higher  education  to  the  pecfple  of  the  State  at  the 
lowdst  practicable^  cost  to  them. 

Today,  however,  as  is  true  of  many  other  institutions,  higher 

education  has  become  the  object  of  widespread  skepticism.  Increasingly, 

'    doubts  are^  being  voice'cl  about  whether  the  benefits  of  higher  education 

.  -  are  outweighed  by  its  costs  and  burdens.    The  causes  for  this  skepticism  ^ 

are  "ihany  and  complex.  *  They  include  public  reaction  against  the  excesses 

of  student  unrest  in  the  lat^  -sixties,  student  disaffection  with  the 

rigidities  of  some  traditional  higher  education,  hostility  toward  "liberal"  ^ 

,  institutions  fomented  during  the  edrly  seventies,  and  the  increasing  costs 
•  > 

of  "higher  education;"^    ,  * 

_         ^  [, 

Additional  doubts  concerning  higher  e<lucation  have  become  evident 
In  recent  months  with  the  assertion  that  a  college  degree  is  no  longer 
worth  the  investment  because  of  its  declining  economic  value. ^  And  some 
widely  publicized  recent  research  does  seem  to  confirm  that  the  ratio 


^Alan  Plfer,  Higher  Education  in  the  Natl^n^s  Cpnsciousness  (New  * 
York:    Carkegie  Corporation,  1975),  pp.  3-4.  ^ 
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of  the  Income  of  high  school  gtaduates  to  that  of  college  graduates  has 
risen  slightly  In  thla  decade.*   It  also  Indicates  that  recent  college^ 
graduates  have  had  to  take  Jobs  for  which  they  were  "overqualif led,"  have 
had  to  accept  jobs  for  which  they  were  not  trailed,  or  have  not  foundf 
employment  at  all,^  _  , 

The  question  is:    Does* higher  education  truly  benefit  both  the 
individual  and  the  society  as  a  whole?    For  analytical  convenience,  the 
answer  to  this  question  outlined  below  can  be  divided  into  individual 
benefits  and  social  benefits  from  higher  education.    While  datft  •considerations 
.  require  an  answer  to  this  question  based  on  national  information  and  research, 
the  answer  is  applicable  in  the  North  Carolina  context. 

The  overall  analysis  to  follow,  based  largely  on  new  research* 'sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Carnegie  Commisaion  and  The  National  j^jr^au^of  Economic  Research 
finds  that  (1)  formal  schooling  does  yield  a  monetary  "payoff";  (2).  the 
payoff  l8  not  restri^cted  to  those  vith  favarabj.e  family  background  factors 
or  high  ability;  (3)  higher  education '^t ends  to  enhance  capacity  for  intelli- 
gent  chpice  in  many  areas  of  human  activity;. (4)  those  with  more  education 

regard  the  acquisition  of  general  knowleSge  As  a  much  more^ Important 

\  ■  .   '     '  7 

(productive)  function  of  schools  than  preparation  for  specific  careers  ; 

and  (5)  higher  education  produces  substantial  social  benefits  through  both 

its  strictly  instructional  activities  and  its  research  a^d  public  servlcf 

activities^ 

Thp  benefits  received  by  an  individual  Investing  l^j^higher  education, 
the  so-called  personal  or  private  benefits,  may  be  pecuniary  ^r  nonpecunlary 
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6  * 
Pif^r,  op.  clt.,  pp.  3-4. 

7  9 

F.  Thomaa  Juster,  ed^  Education,  Ioc<wae,  and  Hyate  Behavior  <lfew 
^  York:    McGraw-HilX  Co. ,  1975),  T>p.  41-42.     '  . 
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in  nature.  "  Certainly  Jhe,most  easily-quantified  and  often-studied  topic 

in  the  economics  of  education  is  the  influence  of  schooling  on  individual       "  ^ 
/  •  t  .  ■ 

earnings.  ,  » 

•/ 

Among  the  primary  personal  benefits  of  investment  in  higher  education 

are  Increased  income  and  enhanced  job  se.curity.    On  the  average,  there' is 

/ 

_  ■    little  doubt  that  income  rises  with  formal  schooling  levels,  and  that  un- 
employment varies  inversely  with  education.    For  example,  the  following  - 
table  shows,  that  the  taedian  income  in  1974  of  a  male  worker  (25  ye^rs  and 
■      older)  with'  five  or  more  years  of  college  stood  at  $18,200.  or  about  45  per 
cent  more  than  the  median  iftcome  for  a  comparable  high  school  graduate 
($12,600)*..    Ai.ong  younger  males  (25  -  34  years),  a  sUnilar  pattery/monetary 
advantage  exists  for  the  more  highly-trained  persons,  and  among  females  the 
relative,  benefits  of  a  college  degree  are  even  more  notable,    It  is  clear; 
therefore,  that  additional  years  of  schoolirfg  are  positively  associated 
"    with  increased  earnings  in  Ae  labor  market.    Not  as  obvious  are^the  actual 
.  rates  of  return  on  investment  in  higher  education  or  the  pize  of  the 
differentials  in  earnings  between  persdhs  with  different  educational 
attainment,  levels,  after  adjustments  have  been  made  for  variati^in  ability 
and  family  background.  '  » 

4        ,  '  Specif icall;^,  if  innate  ability  and  educational  attainment  are  positively 

,  .correlated  (as  they  have  in' fact  been  sh^wn  to  be)'^and  if  innate  ability  anH  ■ 

*  earnings  potential  are  .a^so  correlated,  then  It  is  not  clear  that  education 
by  itself  causes  the  observed  higher  earnings.    Recent  empirical  work  has 

*  attempted  to  f  ilter  -out  f^om  the' observed,  gross  returns'^  to  schooling  the 
'     .          :    influence  o;i' earnings  of  both  mental  ability  and  family  background,  thus- 

.Resulting  in  a  "truer"  measure  of  the  independent  effect  of  scliooling  on 
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/TABLE  2-2 

EDUCATION  AND  MEDIAN. TOTAL  INCOME  IN  1974  — 
PERSONS  25  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER 


Median  Income 


Schooling  Level 

Malel 

' Females 

L^s  than  8  years 
* 

$  7,912. 

$  ,  5,022 

8  years 

9,891 

5,606 

3.-3  years  high  school 

11,225  . 

* 

5,919 

4  years  high  school 

12,642  ^ 

'  7,150 

>  -  3  years  coll^^  ^ 

13,718 

8,072 

4  years  college 
• 

16,24Q 

9,523 

5  or  more  years  college '  , 

18,214 

11,790 

Current  Population  Rtports^  Series  P-60,  Jlo.  101,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.,  January,  1976,  T*ble  58^  / 
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earning^.    Using  IQ,  high  school  ranlc,  and  other  standards  as  (imperfect) 

measures  of  ability,  these  studies  conclude' (1)  that  amission  of  ability 

measures  may  bias  upward  the  estimated  returns  to  schooling  (by  about 

20  per  cent)  and  (2)  .that  ability  in  its  own  right  is  an  important 

xleterminant  of  earnings.    Nonetheless  J  as  noted  by  Juster, 

^e  estimated  private  returns  [of  schooling]  .  .   .  are  only 
slightly  less  than  returns  to  physical  capital.    On  the  other 
^hand,  none  of  these  calculations  include  either  private  non- 
monetary  returns  to  ini^estment  in  schooling  .  ^   .  or  social 
monetary  or  nonmonetary  returns.  .  . 

Thus,  the  overriding  conclusion  ./^^m  current  research  is  that  higher 

education  pays  a  substdntikl-nonetary  return  to  ttiose  who  invest^-lQ  it, 

^en  after  careful  adjustments  are  made  for  ability  and  background.    '  ^  • 

Unemployment  jates  of  workers  by  schooling  category  tell  a  s.imilar 

story.'    In  March,  1975,  the  unemployment  rate  for  college  graduates  - 

«    . 

(1.6  -  24  years)jra8^6^4jiBe-trait^  IFTt-pei^-cent  ^or  high  school 

"graduates,  24.6  per  cent  for  .high  school  drop-outS,  and  30.4  pe^  cent  for 
those  witness  than  8  years  of  schooling.^  'cyclical  fluctuations  in  the 
econoay,  moreover,  are  much  mofe  likely  to  affect  adversely  those  with 
fewer  years  of  schooling.    As  the  economy  worsened  between  1974  aAj975, 
for  instance,  the  increase  in  joblessness  was  most  apparent  —  frb^W 
5.7  to'12ft4  per  cent  —  among  those  workers,  who  had  completed  less  tya 
.8  years  of  schooling.    For' college' graduates  the  increase  was  quite  smali 
from  2.0  to  2.9  per  cent.  " 


8 


'juster,  op.  cij:^. ,  p.  18.       >.  \ 

'Robert  Whitaore,  "Special  LaborNporce  Report  —  Educational  Attainaient 
of  Workers,  March,  1975."  Monthly  Labour  ^iew,  February,  1976,  pp.  46-48. 


Turrfl-ng  now  to  the  personal,  nonpecuniary  aspects  of  higher  education, 
it  m^be  cogently  argued  that  the  most  important  impact  of  higher  education 
on  individuals  is  not  the  enhancement  of  earnings  potential,  but  rather  the 
changes  higher  education  causes  in  social  and  community  attitudes,  work 
habits,  and  in  the  development  of  constructive  and  positive  behavior  patterns 
within  the  constraint?  of  a  democratic  society;  and  the  immediate  satis- 
faction of  attending  college  and  the  satisfaction  which  families  derive 
from  th^  opportunities  that  become  available  to  their  children  through 
higher  education.     To  this  .can  be  added  the  life-long  personal  rewards 
gained  in  knowledge,  understanding,  and  heightened  aesthetic  appreciation. 

But  there  are  also  more  mundane  benefits.     Recent  research  on 
labor  force  participation  of  women  has  demonstrated,  inter  alia,  that 
the  rearing  and  training  of  children  is  a  relatively  productive  activity 
for  married  women  and  that  their  productivity  in  this  area  is  enhanced 
by  higher  education.    Women  with  mgle  educaLluu  spend  less"  time  in 
, activities  related  to  home  maintenance  and  considerably  more  time  in 
activities  related  to  child  care.    Time  spent  with  children  is  also 
significantly  greater  for  husbands  with  more  highly  educated  wiyes.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  education  plays  a  significant  role  not  only 
in  the  current  distribut^^^^^  jobs  and  income,  but  also,  in  providing  for' 
children's  education.    Other  research  indicates  that;^  persons  with  higher 
education  =>on  the  average  tend  to  regard  their  work  as  iiore  challenging 


^Hofward  R.  Bowen  and  dLul  Servelle,  Who  Benefits  froa  Higher  Education 
—  and  Who  Should  Pay?    (Waimngton:    American  Association  of  Higher 
Education,  1972),  p.  21.        .  ' 
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and  interesting,  and  as  holding  a  greater  promise  for  advancement,  than  do 
persons  with  fewer  schooling  year^.     In  addition,  theSe  studies  consistently 
report  that  persons  with  higher  education  are  wov^y^lticient  consumers  and 
have  a  greater  ability  to  manage  their  own 'private  financial  affairs  and 
investments.  ^  Further,  the  data  strongly  suggest  that  "those  with  more 
education  regard  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge  as  a  much  more  important 
(productive)  function  of  schools  than  preparation  fbr  specific  careers 

Social  benefits  from  higher  education  or  the  advantage  gained  by 
spciety  as  a  whole  due  to  Investment  in  higher  education  derive  partly 
from  the  Instructional  activities  of  higher  education  and  partly  from  the  j 
research         public  sexrvice  activities. 

Bowen  and  Servelle  summarize  the  benefits  from  these  activities 

\ 


as  fol  lows' 


[Higlier  neducation through  its  instructional  activities] 
raises  the  quality  of  civic  and  bxisiness'  ifte  by  providing  an 
educated  political  leadership,  by  preparing  people  for  good 
citizenship,  by  providing  the  host  of  volunteer  comounity 
leaders  heeded  to  make  society  function,  and  by  supplying  a 
large  corps  of  people  who  can  bring  humane  values  and  broad 
social  outlook  to  government,  business,  and  other  practical 
affairs.    Higher  education  results  on  the  whole  in  iaproved 
home  care  and^ training  of  children.    It  produces  millions  of 
persons  who  enter  essential  professions  having  compensation 
below  rates  paid  for  work  requiring  leas  education  ~  for 
example,  teachers,  clergymen,  nurses,  social  workers,  and 
public  officials.    Colleges  and  universities  are  centers  for 
the  propagation  of  social  change^or  change  in  public  policy, 
for  exaaple,  in  race  relations,  .  .  .  •  azKl  enviromental 
policy  —  though  not  everyone  regards  this  function  as  benefi- 
cial.   Colleges  and  universities  provide  a  vast  and  versatile 
pool  of  specialised  talent  available  to  society  for  a  wide 
fariety  of  energent  social  problems^    This  talent  is  informed 


^^Juster,  op^.  cit. ,  p.  Al, 


and  expert  on  pro,bleni8  of* many  kinds,  for  example,  rare  diseases, 
-   foreign  policy,  pollution,  urban  planning,  unemployment,  tgocatlon, 

water  supply,  and  thousands  of  others.    The  standby*  value  of  this 
K     pool  of  talent  Is  enormous.    Finally,  hljgher  education  contributes  ' 
W       reflnesent  of  conduct,  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  taste,  and  ,  - 

thus  adds  to  the  graclousness  and  variety  of  life. 

2  ' 

Through  activities  In  research,  scholarshj^p,  criticism, 
creative  art,  and  public  service,  higher  education  alBp-  produces 
social  benefits  of  great  value.    We  shall^refer  to  t^iese  as  the 
•'scholarly  activities"  of  colleges  and  CtolversltieX*  Through 
research,  higher  education  produces  knovl^ge  vbfch  Is  a^  good 
In  Itself,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  our  technology  (broadly 
defined),  and  which  provides  the  Ideafl  and  means  for  shaping  the 
future.    Through  scholarship,  colleges  and  universities  preserve 
the  cultural  heritage.  Interpret  It  to  the  fjresent,  discover 
values  and  meanings  axld  distill  wisdom  out  of  past  experience. 
Through  social  and  artistic  criticism,  they  screen  and  evaluate 
ideas  of  the  past  and  present.    As  patrons  and  promoters  of  the 
arts,  they  are  among  the  chief  centers  in  our  society  of  artistic 
creativity.    As  centers  of  public  service,  they  provide  medical 
clinics,  agi^icultural  extension,  professional  conferences,  and 
consultation  on  public  and  private  problem^.    To  sum  up,  higher  . 
education  is  a  major  factor  In  the  preservation  and  transmission ^ 
of  the  cultural  heritage,  in  the  formation  of  the  culture  of  the 
future,  and  in  the  solution  of  Imnedlate  problems  .  .  .  merely 
by  identifying  —  vaguely  to  be  sure  —  the  social  benefits  from 
higher  education,  one  establishes  that  they  are  substantial. 

These  remarks  describe  succinctly  the  contribution^  of  higher  education 

generally,  and  the  contributions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  the 

State,  to  the  larger  coflOunlty,  and  to  the  students  who  attend  and  graduate 

from  its  institutions. 


l^Bowen  and  Servelle»  op>  clt>,  pp.  l^lh. 
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6.      The  Resources  of  The  Dhtversity 
a.      Human  Resources      *^  . 

The  ability  of  The  University  of  North 
'of  its  constituent  institutions  to  contribute  needed  progrs 
research,  and  public  .service  is  dependent  iipon  the  qualit^ -and  quantity  of 
the  resources  availabilL  to  The  Unii^sity  and  its  insti/utions  and  upon  the 
effective  use  of  those  resources.    The  tiost  Important /of  these  are  the  human 
resources  --  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  administrative  sta%E. 

(1)    Students  '  ^  \^ 

The  first  human  resource/ of  The  University  of  North 


1 


Caroliiia  and  its  constituent  institutions'  is/tl^  Jstudents  who  are  enrolled 
for  courses  of  study Their  ^^ucation  i^  /he  9^ntral  purpose  for  which  The 
University  and  its  ^institutions  exist..   The  . language  of  the  University 
charter  of  1789  Is  inst 


fvein  its  declafationthat 


^        in  all  well  regulated  governments  it  isj^the  indispensably 

duty  of  every  Legislature  to  consult  the  happiness  of  a 

rising  generation,  and  endeavor  to  fit  them  £or  an  honourable  - 

discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life,  by  paying  the  strictest 

attention  to  thfeir  education.  ...  *  . 

*  • 

The  basJc  contributions  of  The  University  to  the  State.and  to  the  Nation 
are  through  its  students  and  their  individual  contributions  through  life 
as  citizens  and  in  their-chosen  vocations. 

Student  enrollments  in, the  ^6  constituent  institutions,  and  student 
'  access  to  higher  educational  opportunities, *re  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  plan.    It  is  appropriate  here  to  give  a  gei^ralsorof He  of  the  students 
now  enrolled.    In  the  fall  of  1975,  there  were  85, 7 lo\oder graduates,  14,099 
students  enrolled  in  «ister'.  programs,  1,734  enrolled  In  first  1,rofessional 
programs,  itf^  3,243  enrolled  In  doctoral  program  —  or  a  total  of  104,786. 
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The  great  majority,-  88.1  per  cent,  were  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  There 
were  55,445  men  (53  per  cent)  and  49^341; Vomen  (A7  per  cent).  Black/ 
students  comprised  18  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.    Part-time  students, 
i  were,  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  indicative  of  the  expansion  of  efforts  by  ^ 

the  institutions  to  serve  the  non-traditional  college-age  population. 

(2)    Faculty  and  Administrative  Staff 

(a)    Numbers  and  Types  of  University  Personnel 
^  ,    North  Carolina  statutes  and  conforming  University 

policies  establish  two  basic  categories  of  personnel:     SPA  and  EPA.  "SPA 
\  employees"  .are  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act. 

*Their  job  cllissif ic\tions  and  grades,  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  other 
^     ,     perquisites  are  estabMshed  under  the  policies  and  regulations  of  those 
agencies  of  the  State  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  State 


 PersoRftfel  Act  (G.S.  Chatter  lfe6>,  As.  of  Hoveanber  1,  1975,  there  were  10,904 

full-time  equivalent  SPA  positions  in  The  University.    This  number  includes 
those  paid  from  such  sourci5p  ^  auxiliary  enterprise  receipts  as  well  as 
from  appropriatitms'.    Ther^  were  then  2,743  SPA  persons  at  North  Carolina' 
Memorial  Hospital.    The  largest  numbers  of  SPA  employees ^were  in  secretarial 
or  clerical  staff  positions  (5,251  full-time  personnel)  and  inservice  and 
maintenance  positions  (4,734  full-t;lme  personnel).    The  other  SPA  staff 
were  in  various  managerial,  professional,  and  technical  positions. 

"EPA  pers<i^iel"  are  those  employees  who  are  exempt  from  the  State 
Pfrsonnel  Act*    This  category  includes  instructional  and  research  staff, 
senior  academic  and  administrative  personnel  (a  aubstaintial  number  of  whom 
also  have  facul^  appointments),  and  several  other  groups  of  non-faculty 
academic  persoj/nil.    As  of  November  1,  1975,  there  were  7,768  full-*tlme 
and  26X  part-tlne  EPA  employees  In  The  yniversity  (excluding  North  Carolina 
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Memorftl  Hospital,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station).     In  the  EPA  category  there  are  also  significant 
numbers  of  faculty  "members  and  other-a^S^c  personnel  who  are  supported 
in  whole  or"  in  part  from  grants,  contracts,  receipts,  and  other  non- 
appropriated sources.    The  largest  concentrations  of  such  support  are  in 
The- University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where,  e^,  approximately  ^ 
AO  per  cent  of ^alary  funds  in  the  School  of  Medicine  are  generated  from 
clinical  receipts  and  contracts  and  grants,  and  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  where  federal  funds  provided  to  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  support  in  whole  or 
in  part  many  instructional  and  research  personnel  in  thos6  units  and  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences.    Universlty-wlde,  in  1975-76^ 
there  are  9,663  authprized,  full-time  EPA  positions  of  which  6,052. are  . 
teaching  positions  and  271  are  house  staff  and  lanAgerial  personnel  at  - 
North  Carolin^a  Memorial  Hospital. 

Federal  reporting  requirements  established  in  1975-76'  to  monitor 
compliance  under  the  State  plan  for  desegregation  and  the  affirmative  action 
program  called  for  a  comprehensive  classification  of  all  EPA  employees 
(not  counting  those  In  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital)  into  these  four 
groups:     (1)  Instructional  faculty  -  all  persons  holding  academic  rank     ,  . 
whose  principal  or  exclusive  assignments  of  duties  are  in  teaching  and 
research.    There  ^re  6,044  full-time  teraployeea  in  this  group.  (2) 
Executive,  administrative,  and  managerial  -  All  persons  with  oajor 
responsibilities  for  administration  of  an  institution  or  a  department' or 
other  major  institutional  subdivision,,  although  they  may  also  have 
,acade«ic  rank.    This  group  includes  tl^  Chancellors,^  vice  chancellors, 
deans,  directors,  most  department  heads' or  chairmen',  and  other  administrative 
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personnel.    Many  in  this  group  (e.g> ,  department  heads  and  deans)  also  - 
regularly  have^  teaching  respon^tbfnties.     There  are.  922  full-time 
employees  in  this  group-  (3)  Professional  personnel  7* Persons  who  have 
Tesponsibilit^^es  that  require  specialized*  training  who  are  not  included 
in  (1)  c^r  (2)  —  e'.g, ,  librarians  or  student  health  service  physicians 
or  various  counselling  personnel.    There  are  549  full-time  employees  in 
this  grouj>.     (4)  Technical,  para-professional,  and  other  personnel  -  ' 
This  includes  persons  whgse  reipoVisibilitles  recite  8peci|J^ized  training 
that  may  be  acquired  by  academic  training  below  the .baccalaureate  Ifevel 
or  through  othet  experience,^  such  as  draftsmen,  illustrators,  and  some 

X*' 

cpmputer  personnel.    There  are  252' full-time  employees  in  this  grou^. 

'  *^ 
The.  largest  gtoup  of  EPA  personnel  is,  of  c^fjfse,  the  instructional 

faculty.    University-wide,  the  6,044  full*-time  in^rUctional  f>aculty  ' 

were  distributed  by  rank  In  !^gvgmb«^r^75,  As  follows :  — 


y  Table/2-3  '  ^  .        .  J 

hiCULTJES  ,07  THE  CONSTITUENT  INStlTUTIONS  OF  . 

THE  UNIVERSm  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  HANK  / 

Y  Associate     ABsistarit      t  .     :  *     v  ,  /    '  » 

Professor   '  ProfeSsot     Professor      Instructor     Lecturer     Other  .  ^ 

1,457    .        1,512  1,912  .833  143  'iSJ 

•  This  distribution  l^y  ranks  is  the  resuU.  of  decisfons^^iade  Iqpally  *     .  ' 
over  many  years;  in  conformity  with  institutional  policies  (if  any)  respecting 
the  distribut;ion  of  faculty  by  ^aoks.    While  dH  appointments,  and  pi-onotlons . 
resulting  Irf  the  conferral  of  permanent  tenure  must .now  b^  approved  by, the 
Board  of  Govetmors ,  the  Board  has  adopted  no  policies  with  respect  "to' the  ^ 
rank  structure  of  any  of  the  constituent  institutions  or  the  number  or 
proportion  .of  faculty  members  wl^  may  be  given  permanent  tenure »    A  CLomp^lete 


listing  of  teaching  faculty,  as  notedr-^ye^  wotrld  imrloide  a  substantial 
number  of  those  individuals  included  in  t:he  "executive,  administrative, 
and  managerial"  classif  icalSLon.  ^  * 

(b)  .  Faculty  v  '    -  ^ 

The  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  ^ 

institution  is  dependent  upon  the  performance- and  commitment  of  students 
*        ^    "        •     ^  ■  '   *  •  " ' 

and  of  all  groups  of  employees  ~  faculty,  administration,  and  suppo.tting^ 

Staff.    A  university's  quality  a^d  character  are  fundament  ally  depiendent  * 

upon  the  qualif  it:ations,  industry,  and  commitment  of -its  faculty.  _  «o  , 

other  resource  has  the  direct  involy^ent  and  influence  that  the  faculty 

has  in  determining  t>e  stanilards  that  govern  the  performance  of  basic 

University  respptisibilities  and  its  fundamental  contributions  in  teaching,  - 

research,  afid  publip  service.        ^.  ^   ^  v 

.     '         ,  -  ,  .  ^.  - 

A  primary  obligation  of  each  constituent  Instltutlont  therefore.  Is  to"' 

^     '  ,■  - 

'work  to  recruit  and  retain  the  be 9t  qualified  faculty  that  ,it^can.  Its 
aMlity  to  fulfill  this  obligation  Ifl  depgi^dent  upon  itet^y  ^ij«^|^ti»naBy^^ 

■  related  factors,  some  principal  ones  being  ^he  8«ld^.r«6pfiTCe8  at.  ita'  ,  V  ' 
^d^^^l■♦  aipngj.with  other  bei^efits^  its  cowttment  .to  'aca<ieniic'fr«e4o^/.,..t 

'  Jan4  *ji«^n^ibiUty;^  policies  whlclif 

lieet  high  staftda^sof  fairness  ife  faculty  personnel  decisionfi,  while  •ain- 
talnlng,^rotessldftal^5naafp9*i*hat^proaote^  and,  balanced .  p«6rt 

in  te^chlftg.  reaearch»^nd  service  in  6he  operation  of  ita  educational  ^ 
programs; -and/its  t>rov:lsion  of  ap^^opriatfe  raechanisiBSi  and  procedures  that 

'  assure  faculty  Iftvolvement  atid  participation  in  .making  institutional  policy,. 

■  AlJtlof  these  factors  require  ^mutual  commjLtiient  and  obligations  on  the  part 
of  both  faiculty  and  administration.  «  . 


'  *  The  basic  coraplement.  of  teaclilng  positions 

of^each  institutioit  is  det;erraine<)f by  its  student-faculty  ratlx5  ~  i^e^^'the*  ' 
ratio  of  biuigeted  full-tirjie  equivalent  students  t6  budgeted  full-time  teaching 
positioiis.    this  ratio  ±n  the- constituent  instftutions  historically  has  been 
mar6  a  derivative  of  budgetary  decisions  than  , a- basis  for .budgetary  decisions. 
In  1971,^  prior  to  reorganization,  the  General  Assembly  took  budgetary  actions 
tnat  significantly  altered  this  ratio  in  a  number  of  institutions.  For 
those  institutions  offering  prograccrtT  through  the  doctoral  level,  a  ratio 
of  14.5il  was  used  as* the  basis  for  approprtattons  for  continuing  operations 
(basically  the  "A"  budget  as  it  was  designated  at  that  t^O^    For  othe^ 
institutions  a  ratio  pf  16:1  was  used,  excepting' Health  Affairs  at  The 

University  of  Nor^h  jSarolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  tnedical  edu.cation  program 

  -y*    '  .  '  ■ 

-at.  E,ast- Carolina 'University,  and  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 
vTbed^'^Cfiorts  resulted  in  a  net  lossr"  of  186  full-tline  teaching  positions 
in  the  16  institutions,       .  • 

The 'Board  of  GoverTtors  has  worke<l  within  this  framework  of '  ratios,  ill 

its  budget  allocations  beginning  In  1973.    Institutional  ratios  have  beefn 

'  .  y  '  *      ^    '      ^   '  . 

altered  by  the  allocation  of  additional  teaching  positions  only  for^such 

purposes  as  clinical  instruction  in  health  prbf essioWl  degree  programs 

pr  t6  initiate  needed  new  programs •  '     *  •  '  *        ,  * 

Jhe  current 'budgeted  r«los  are  depicted  in,  Table  2r4.- 


''■^r  Table  2-4 

'  STUDENt-FACULTY  RATIOS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLIHA 

4  1975-7$ 
Majo^^esearch  Universities 

North  Carolina  State  University 


S  tudent-Facultj 


'  UNC-Chapel  Hlll^  . 

Doctoral-Level  Universities 

UNC-Greensboxsp  ^ 

Comprehensive  Untyfiralties  ^ 

Appalachian  State  University 

b 

East  Carolina  University 

North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University 

Norfh  Carolina  Central  University 

UNC-Charlotte 

Western  Carolina  University 

* 

General  Baccalaureate  Institutions 
Elizabeth  City  State  University 
Fayetteville  State  University 
Pembroke  State  University  j| 
UNC-Ashevilie 
UNC-Wilmington 
^ ' 'wins ton-Salem  State  University 

Specialized  Institutions 

North  Carolina  School  oiE  the  Arts 


14.3:1 ' 
14.5:1 


r 


14.2:1- 

16.0:1, 
15.3:1 
1^5.6:1 
16.0:1 
^5.7:1 
15.8:1 

15.9:1' 

1517:1 

16.0;.l 

15.7:1 

15.8:1 

15.4:1 

8.2:1 
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"Excludes' the  Health  Affairs  Division, 
^qludes  the  School  of  Medicine. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  does  not  propose  any  comprehensive  modification 
of  these  ratios  in  the  present  budgetary  context,  although  there  appear'  to 
be  imbalances  that  in  time  wl:ll  require  attention.    To  the  extent  that 
resources  are  available  to  it^  the  Bo^rd  will  for  the  present  make  any 
institutional  ratio  alterations  that  may  be  necessary  on  the  basis  of 
priorities  developed  in  academic  program  planning. 
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[2]    Faculty  Qualifications 
m  1  One^baslc  measurement  of  the  faculty  of  an 

Institution  is  the  Earned  degrees  of  li^s  members.    Generally,  Institutions 
~      should  seek  to  bring  to  their  faculties  individuals  having  the  apptoprlate 
highest  earned  degree  In  their  fields  of  teaching  and  research.    In  most 
Instances  this  will  be  the  doctorate  or  th^  first  professional  degree.         .  ^ 
\     There  are  Important  general  exceptions,  as  in  such  fields  as  the  performing 
arts  where  a  master's  degr^|  may  be  the  appropriate  terminal  degree.  Further, 
there  will  need  to  be  Individual  exceptions,  where  by  virtue  of  other 
experience  or  training  an  -individual  may  demonstrate  necessary  qualifications 
without  the  earned  doctorate  or  first  professional  degree. 

Table t-P  indicates  the  percentage  distribution  of  highest  earned 
dfegrees  among  full-time  faculty  in  the  16  constituent  institutions.  The 
^data  include  the  6,044  persons  designated  as  instructional  faculty,  plus 

administrative  personnel  having  academic  rank  who  were,  in  the  fall  semester, 
1975,  engaged  half-time  or  more  in  instrUctlcSn  and  research. 
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Table  2-5 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Baccalaureate 
2.1 
8.0 

6.i  " 

3.0 
.  9.0 

1.5 
28.0 


1 

HOLDING  DEGREE  INDICATED 
Fall,  1975 

Institution 

Doctor's 

First 
Professional 

Master's  ' 

ASU 

b 
ECU 

64.8 
46.7 

.7 

32.4 
44.9 

ECSU, 

22.2 

» 

v              — — 

70.4 

FSU 

30.8 

.8 

'  64.6 

NC  A&T 

36.8 

1.6 

51.0 

'WCCU 

30.0' 

3.9 

64.6  " 

NCSA 

2.4 

37.8 

NCSU-t 

Academic 

68.2  , 

.7 

23.8 

Extension 

44.5 

—  . 

42.0 

PSU 

46.8 

—  ■ 

50.5 

UNC-A 

73.0 

1.6 

20.6 

IflJC-CH- 

Acadendc 

71 3  - 

7.6 

"16.6 

'  Health 

37. S 

38.2 

20.3 

ONC-C 

61.5 

4  1.7 

32.1  " 

i 

UNC-G 

64. A 

30^.6  1 

UNC-W 

49.7 

.6 

i 

42.7^  j 

WCU          '  • 

.  58.9 

r 

3o.o 

-i^ssu 

36.1 

.  54. 6^ 

Total 

54.4 

;      '6'.  2 

•  33.1 

6.6 

13.0 
2.7 
4.8 

2.^ 
3.5 
3.7 
3.7 

6.4  ■ 

3.1 .  i- 

9.3 


5.3 


\ 


Includes  Ph*p.  and  Ed. D. 
Excludes  School  of  Medicine. 
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'     ■  y  ■ 

In  may  acadeaic  disciplines,  the  market  situation  at  the  present 
time  (in  contrast  to  the  19^'s)  is'such  that  institutions  are  able  to 
*red^t  new  faculty  jrtio  have  the  appropriate  terminal  degree.    The  Board^  ; 
of  Governors- looks  to  each  institution  to  work  to  this  end.    An  additioi*|l 
step  that  would  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  faculties  is  a  program 
to.  provide/ support^-fcir  qualified  individuals  already  holding  faculty 
appoirffments^  to  completTttteit  doctoral  studies  on  leaves  of  absence.'  The 
predominant/y  black  instit<itions  have  some  funds  for  this  purpose  through 
State  appropriations  begun  in  1969  to  strengthen  developing  institutions 
and  through  Title  Mf  grants  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  _ 
Additional  fun<^  of  programs  of  this  nature  for  these  iand  other  institutions 
is  desirable.    All  institutions  would  benefit  from  pro|ram8  to  .provide 
leave  for  research  or  other  special  purposes.    This  entire  area  of  faculty 


]pment 


I 

is  one'that  requires  further  study,  but,. for  reasgns  that  will  j 
3ri4y 


develo 

be  indicated,  high  priority  has  been  given  to  seeking  funds  to  provide 
salary  increases. 
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(c)  Compensation 


A  critical  area  o^^P^ent  concern  wlt^  jeSpect 
to  faculty  and  to  all  University  staff  is  that  of  compensation.    The  i^ssence 
of  the  problem  can  be  seen  in  this  table: 

Table  2-6 

V 

ACADEMIC  SALARY  INCREASE  AND  INFLATION  RATES  COMPARED 

1971-72  *to  1975-76 


\ 


Academic  Salary  Increase  Appropriations 


1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 
1.974-75 
1975-76 


5.0Z 
^5. OX 
5.0Z 
7.5Z 
.92 


Inflation  Rate' 


J 


1971 
1972 
1973 
•  1974 
1975 


A.4i 


/.OX 

5.7X 
11. 8X 

9^ 


Change  in  Consumer  Price  Indexf  from  July  to  July 
Faculty  and  other  academic  staff  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
have  demonstrably  beeja  losing  in  the  battle  of  inflation.    Over  a  period 

i 

of  five  years,  characterized  by  extraordl^rily  high  inflationary  pressures, 
real  income  has  markedly  declined.    This  ^s  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to 
The  University.  *  It  is  a  national  and  Sta|:e  problem  that  has  bean  felt  by - 
all  segments  of  the  populatloo. 

The  problem  for  The  University  has  bccdme  particularly  acute  tiuring 

durj 


the  fiscal  stringencies  ffdng  the  State 


t(l. 


of  an  estimated  revenue  shortfall,  no  general  salary  Increase  funds  were 


appropriated  by  tlje  1975  Gefieral  Assembly. 


ring  Uie  last  year.  3ec^uae 


An  appropriation^ of  slightly 


under  one^per  cent  of  EPA  esployee^*  salaries  vas  made  to/^  University, 


as  the  counterpart  of  an  Increase  of 


rent  made 
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available  for  automate  and  longevity  increases  for^S?A  employees .    The  net 
effect,  however,  ^r  The  University  and  all  State  agencies,  was  a  situation 
not  experienced  in  more  than  two  decades  in  that  no  general  salary  increase  . 
was  made  available,  tnd  this  situation  cane  in  conjunction  with  an  already 
j serious  decline  in  real  income  because  of  inflation. 

The  University's  experience  was  not  consistent  with  national  trends 
in  1975.    Preliminary  survey  data  provided  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  indicate  that,  natid^ally,  mean  salaries  of  full-time 
instructional  faculty  rose  by  6.2  per  cent  in  public  institutions  and  by 
5. 9. per  cent  in  private  institutions.     .  The  competitive  standing  of  the 
constituent  institutions  of  The  University  is  being  seriously  eroded. 

i 

Comparable  national  data  are  not  available  for  other  groups  of 
i  academic  (EPA)  personnel,  but  the  same  general  pattern  is  indicated.    The  - 

I  *  '  ' 

need  for  salary  increments  is  clearly  a  matter  of  highest  priority.  The 
alternative  is  a  ^Sther  decline  in  the  ci^titive  position  of  The,  University , 
adverse  effects  on  mirale  as  purchasing  power  erodes,        a  weakening  in 
the  quality  of- public  higher  education. 


13. 


fhey.  doi  not  inc 


dai  :a 


are  baa^d  o&  aurvey  raapooaaa  fxom  2»782  Inatitutiona. 
ude  fliadlcal  faculty.       ^  ,  * 
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^  b.  Libraries 


The  libraries  of  the  constituent  institutions  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  are  valuable  resources  for  every  major  function 
of  The  University  and  are  essential  to  all  Instruction  and  research.  These 
libraries  acquire,  catalogue,  and  circulate  books,  periodicals,  public 
documents,  and  other  materials.    They  provide  comprehensive  information  and 
reference  service  to  students,  faculty,  and  other  users  outside  the  instl- 
tutlons  for  a  variety  of  purposes^^ 

The  total  library  holdings  of  The  University  (including  health  and  law^ 
libraries)  in  mid-1975  Included  5,593,110  bound  volumes,  and  81^,458 *book», 
titles  represented  by  microforms,  and  2,548,304  separate  government  documci^s. 
Reflecting  the  increasing  emphasis  on  expaxuled  library  functions  to  Include 
all  types  of  learning  resources  and  instructional  media,  there  were  also 
15,444  motion  picture  fllma,  61,566  audio-recordings,  12,331  filmatrips,  and 
thousands  of  other  audio-visual  materials  including  slides,  transparencies, 
video-tapes,  cassettes,  flat  pictures,  maps,  and  charts.    Libraries  of 
constituent  institutions  then  received  over  58,265  periodicals  and  nevspapers 
by  subscription. 

Libraries  of  the  constituent  Institutions  in  the  fiscal  year  1974-75 
employed  274  professional  librarians  and  489  supporting  personnel,  including 
technidians  and  clerical  staff.    Student  assistance  /(for  an  annual  total 
of  322,130  hours)- supplemented  the  work  of  regular  Employees.    Assignable  aree^ 
^or  library  use' within. The  ttoiversity  is  over  1,400UOOO  square  feet,  with 
a  total  shelvl^fLg  capacity  of  over  a  million  linear  ^eet  and  a  to^al  seating 
capacity  of  approximately  17,000  persons.  r —  • 

i  .  ■   '  ■  s 

The  librar.las  c^f  the  constituent  institutljons  oj^  The  Dhliffrsity  during 
regular  icademlc  teims  are  open  s^ven  days  a  week  for  an  average  of  91  hours 

•|     '■  ■    120'    ,  -  •  V  ;  • 
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of  service  per  week.    To  aalntaln  the  collectlo&i  and  offer  esseatlal 

/ 

services^  the  llbrariea^of  the  constituent  Institutions  expended  over 

$16,000,000  during  the  period  from  July  1,  197A,  to  July  30,  1975. 

Membership  In  the  Southeastern  Library  Information  Network  (SOLINET) 

affords  to  the  library  on  each  campus  the  most  advanced  cooqmterlzed  , 

bibliographic  data  base  £n  the  United  States.,  Fuzzed  in  part  by  grants 

from  the  Babcock  ax^  Reynolds*  Foundation,  SOLIMET  is  a  cooq)uterized 

tmion  catalogue  ax^  shared  technical  procegsslng  system  linking  and 

automating  ovfer  a  liundried  ;Libraries  In  the  Southern  regi<}n.    The  system 

^      '  '     '  , ,  '  "  -    ^    /  "  - 

peraiit^  teiber  .1^^  access  through  a  telepfaoti^  .temlnal  to.  a  central 

.  compuflBj^^d.  data:  baB«$. of  ,  approximately  6tie  million  blbilograptilc  items, 

'ticltjdihg.eyerytHitng  acquired  by  the  ^Library  of  CongSr^s*  vtn . tbe  past  ten 

years.    The  cutrknt  service  in  biBliogfaph4<ial-»««cfc,  cataloging  single 

issue. ma t^rlal^V and  processing  interllbrary  lo#ns  is  substantial*    The  .  ' 

pot  en  tiki'  It  infers  for;;^eri3il8rp^ocessing" 


acquisi^ans f /knd  computerized  circulatioii  procedures  is  great. 


c.      Specialized  Research  Programs 
'  -  ^  The  University  was  awarded  $47.6  million  in  contracts 

« 

and  grants  in  1973  in  support  of  some  2,100  research  projects.    An  estimated 
$20.4  mlllign  of  the  total  was  devoted  to  discipline-oriented  research  and 
the  remainder  was  focused  on  specific  probj^ems  or  subject  areas  through 

,^  various  institutes  and  centers. 

A  high  percentage -of  all  sponsored  research  is  concentrated  in  the 
fields  of  health,  agriculture,  and  engineering.    In  1973,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  health  field  accounted  for*  29  p6t  ceAt  of  all  sponsored  research 
funds,  agriculture  received  26  per  cent,  and  engineering  four  per  cent. 

—    /  ^"^other  v^y  of  viewing  the  special ize^-  research  of  The  University  is 
'  '  in  terms  of  the  percetytages  devoted  to  various"  societal  n^eds  and  issuesf^ 
the  advancement  of  scfence  and  tectlnology  16.2  per  cent,  agricpltural 
productivity  6.6  per  cent,  energy  conversion  9.3  per  cent,  tyansportation  » 

 J.3i9  per  icant»  health  32.0  per  cetttT^repvlr<matet  11.7  per  cent,  socio^ 


^    economic  ^security  3.5  per  cent,  education  2.9  per  cent,  and  other  3.9  per  cent 
Although  a  considerable  quantity  of  research  is  conducted  by  regular 
departmental  faculty,  there  are  several  large,  specialized  programs  and  / 
organizations  that  have  research  as  a  major  or  sole  function.    Some  of  the  / 
major  inter-instltutlonal  programs  Include:    (1)  the^ Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  involving  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  North  Car olian  Agricultural  and  Tech*  ^ 
nlcal  State  University;  (2)  the  Highway  Safety  Research  Center,  involving 
The  University  of  North  CaroHna'  at  ChapeI*Hlll  and  North  Carolina  S^te 
University  at  Raleigh;  (3)  the  Institute  of  Nutrition,  involving  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill»  The  University  of  North  Cafrollna  ft 
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Greensboro,  and  tJorth  Carolina  State  University  at  Balfeigh;  (4)  the  Marine 
Sciences  Program,  involving  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  The  ^ 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington,  and  East  Carolina  University;  (5)  the  Triangle  Universities 
Computation  Center,  involving  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  Duke  University; 
(6)  thf  Triangle  Universities  Consortium  on  Air  Pollutjlon,  Involving  The 
UnivJsity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State^  ; 
Unt/ersity  at  Raleigh;  (7)  the  Triangle  Universities  Nuclear  Laboratory, 
involving  The  University. of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Nirth  Carolina- 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  Duke  University;  and  (8)  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Institute,  involving  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  . 
E^t  Carolina  University,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
and  The  University  of- North  Car61ina  at  Wilmington. 

jhe  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  one  of  the  larger  specialized   ^  , 
research  programs  of  The  University.  .There  are .20  agricultural  research 
station^,  forests,  and  farms  for  conducting  if^earch  under  varying  conditions 
throughout  the  State.    These  stations  and  other  specialized  research  resources 
are  integrated  into  the  overall  operations  of  the  School  of  Agriculture^and 
Life  Sciences  at  North  Carolina  State  University  «t  Raleigh. 

In  addition  to  these  multi-campus  institMtes  and  program ^  aeveral  of 
the  institutions  have  programs  focusing  on  specific  problsM  or  aubject  ^ 
Purees.*  These  are- administered  generally  by  special  purpose  j^stitutes  or 

(tenters.  —- — 
J      In  1974  there  were  17  such  Institujes  #t  The  UnlVersity  of  North 
Caroline  at  Chl^l  Hill.  IZ.at'North  CitfOlln«  S«*te  torer«lty  mt  R^lnigh.  . 
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three  at^Nprth  Caroltna /AKlcultural  and  Technical  'State  University,  two  at 
North  Calollna  Central  tjnlverslty,  and  one  each  at  Eaat  Carolina  University, 
The  Uni>tersity  of  North|  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  Ndrth 
Carollni  at  Wilmlngtonj  and  Western  t^arollna  University.    They  are: 
Carolina  TJniVersitY  •  * 

^{     1,  -InstltBte  for  Coastal  &  Marine  Resources 
Nprfch  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University 

1..    Institute  for  Rese^arch  in  Human  Resources 

2.  Manpower  Research  &  Training  Center 

3.  Trknaportatlon  Institute 

North  Caroliife  Central  University 

V 

1.  M^r^ty  Scliool  biomedical  Support  Program 

2,  Iristktute  of  Desegregation 

V     1  I 

North  Caroiiria  State  Uitlversity  at  Raleigb 

1«  Center  for  Urb^a.  Affairs  &  Community  Services 

2.  Ce&fer  for  Resource  Development 

3.  Southeastern  Plant  Environment  Laboratories        ^  * 

4.  Center  for  Occupational  Education  ^ 

5.  Engineering  Design  Center  ♦  ^ 

6.  Engineering  Research  Serylces  Dlvlalon 

7.  Center  for  Marine  &  Coastal  Studies 

8.  Furniture  Research  &  Development  Application  Institute 

9.  Minerals  Res^rcfa  Laboratory 

10.  Pesticide  Residue  Reaearch  Laboratory 

11.  Reprodt^ctive  Physiology  Research  Laboratory 

12.  alnattt/tttiir^f^  Statistics.  '  '  ^ 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

1.  Carolina  Population  Center 
^jTLenter  for  Urban  ^  Regional  Studies 

3..  Child  Development  Institute 

/     4.  Health^ Services  Reaearch  Center 

5.  Institute  of  Government  '  r  - 

6.  Institute  of  Latin  Ame^icaa  Studies 

7.  Institute  of  MariASu  Sciences         *      _  ^ 
.ft.  Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama 
9.  Institute  for  Research  In  Social  Science 

jLO>    Materials  Research  Center 
11,    t,  h.  Thurstont Psychometric  Laboratory 


The  University  of  North  Caroling  at  Chapel  Hill  (continued) 

12.  Social  Research  SectloA*--.  Division  6"f  Health  Affairs 

13.  Researoh^-^L^or^Cories  of  Anthropology  * 
.  •    U\    Uaboratorles  for  Reproductive  Biology 

15.    Institute  for  Speech  d  Hearing  Sciences 
16L    Center  for  Alcoholic  'Studies 
^7.    Dental  Research  Center 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

1.    Institute  for  Urban  Studies     ComfBunity  Service 

^     The  University  of  North  Carolina  at.  Wiligington  ^^jjj^ 

1.    Institute  of  Marine  Biomedical  Research 

Western  Caroliiia  Utfll^rsity 

1.    Economic  Development  Center 

The  sponsoreff  research  programs  of  The  University  have  grown  rapidly 

over  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.    This  reflects  the  developing  status  of 

The  University  of  North  Caralina  a,t  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State 

University  at  Raleigh  as  major  national  research  institutions.    The  funds 

awarded  these  institutions  from  the  federal  government  and  other  sponsoring 

*  institutions  have  increased  in  spite* of  the  fact,  that  these  programs  have 

not  expanded  nationally  in  the  last  few  years. 


"    d,      Spejclal  Service  Activities    .       .  \  ' 

Each  institution  within  Th«  University,  of  North  ^arolina 
provides  some  form  of  educational  services  ^o  the  public,  that  is,  t4  people 
not  regularly  enrolled  as  its  resident  students.    In  1974,  12  of  the  > 
constituent  institutions  reported  more  than  90,000  registrati<!)ns  ip  off-, 
campus  general  extension -programs.    There  were  thousands  inofe  who  received 
some  form  of  technical  assistance  which  is  not  regularly  reported.  • 

Tn  general,  the  public;  services  of  fhe  University  are  deliverfed  in  the 
form  of  organized  programs  in  which  regular  departmental  faculty  ;)rovide 
the  instruction.    These  programs  may  be  designed  to  update  the  knowledge  of 
professionals,  to  inform  people  on  various  public  affairs  issues,  or  tio 
provide  citizens  the  opportunity  for  cultural  and  personal  enrichment ^ 

There  are  several  specialized  organizations,  hoWever,  which  have  a 

mission  oriented  to  a  specific  clientele  group  or  subject-matter  areaj 

-    .  -  •  •  ^ 

These  programs  are  largely  concentrated  at  North  Carolina  State  University 

at  Raleigh  and  The  University  of  Udrth  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,^  The  largest 

of  these  specialized  servl^ce^p^pgrams  is  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.    This  program,  which  also 

involves  The  University  of  Norfh  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  North  Carolina 

Agricultural-  and-  Technical  University,  h/ka  been  in  eadgtence  since  1914 

It  is  supported  by  annual  federal  appropriations"  as  well  aa^tate  and 

cpuaty  funds.    The  Agricultural  Ext*6nsion  Service  has  offices  in  every 

county  in  North  Carollnii.    Its  program  focuses  on  Infcreasing  the  efficiency 

of  the  agricultural  economy  and  improving  the  overall  quality  of  rural  life 

in  North  Carolina,    In  1973:t24,  nearly  four  million  coiitacta  were  made 

with  people  by  peraonnel  of  the  Agi^cultural  6ct«iifion  Service.  ..  ^ 
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North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  also  operates  the  Indus- 
trial Extension  Service  through  its  School  of  Engineering.    The  purpose  of 
this  Service  is  to  extend  the  resources  of  the  School  to  the  people  of  the 
State  ajid  contrl^te  to  the  State's  economic  development.    The  Industrial 
^Extension  Service  has  an  annual  budget  l||  excess  of  $500.00^  and  19  full-time 
professional  staff  members. 


In  receitt  years  the  School  of  Texti^les  at  North  Caro^na  State  University 
at  Raleigh  his-'created  a  very  important  ^ervice  to  the  tektile  industry, 
focused  on  extending  the  services  of  faculty  of  the  School  of  Textiles  through 
their  involvement  in  short  cburses  and  seminars  relating. to  specif ic -problems 


he  textile  Industry.  -  , 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at ^Chapel  Hill  is  the  home  of  the 
institute  of  Government.^   This  institution  is  the  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the 
country-   Its  faculty  aids  State  aifd  local  governments  In  North  Carolina  with 
a'wi4e  range  o«  insjnictional,  resear4h.  and  advisory  services. 

^     The  University* of  North  Carolina  Press,  founded  in  1922,  is  the  oldest 
publisher  of  schoiarl^  and  regiorj^X  books  in  the  South,  and  has  drawn 
national  i^ecognition  for  the  quality  of  its  wolrk.    It  serves  both  the 
publishing  aspirations  of  faculty  members  and  the  nee/ of  the  State  for 


^critical  and  constructive  examinations  of  its  soci^,  its  economy,  and  its 


history^  ■  / 

>      The  University  of  North  Carolina  also  operates  North  Carolina  Memoria?. 
Hos.pital,  which  provides  patient  care'and  health  tare  support  services.  The 
first  priority  of  the  Hpsifital  since  it  opened  in  September  oi  1952  has  b#en 
to  serve  the  people  in  North  Carolina  as  a  major  referral  c^ter  and  to  ^  j 
\    provide' high  (piality- health  care  services.    The  North  Carolina  Menoriaa 
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/  Hospital        a  capacity  of  650  beds  and  prbvldes  more  than  141,000  patient 
days?  of /service  a  year. 

1 

The  Area  Health  Education  Center  program,  which  Is  also  centered  at  Tlte 

-  ■  "  ^  '  \ 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  has  as  ^ts  purpose  Increasing 

the  quality  and  quantity  of  al^l  health  Rersonnel  with  attentl<?n  to;  the 

/geographic  distribution  of  personnel.    It  Is  a  cooperative  venture  whlehv^  . 

draws  upon  the  talents  and  resources  of  community  hospitals,  commiinlty 

health  centers,  public  health  departments,  the  health  professional  schools 

and  all  other  Institutional  health  resources.    A  major  purpose  Is  to  relate 

education  programs  of  the  University  to  patient  care  servlcfes  in  each  of^ 

these  Institutions.    The  AHEC  program  Is  organized  Into  nln§  regions  covering 

the  entire  State. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Television  Network  is-  a  ptibllc  service 
activity  which  reaches  across  the  entire  State.  Programs  for  the  network  are 
produced  In  studios  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  The  Unfver 
slty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  4nd  The  Unlversltyi  t)f  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro*  In  addition,  p^grams  are  acquired  from  ^h^  Public  Broadcasting 
Service,  Great  Plains  National  ITVj  Library,  National  Instnictlonal  Television 
Library V  other  ifTV  stations,  and  various  commercial  program  distributors. 

In  1976,  me  network  will  provide  about  3,600  hours  of  television  prp- 

^      ll  '  '  ' 

grams,  of  which  about  300  hours  will  be  produced  In  North  Carolina.  Some 
50  per  cent  o£  the  programs  are  instructional  In  putlpose*    The  remainder  may 
be  characterl^ie^d  as^  Inforpiatlonal  and  cultural. 


-   There  are  many  other  services,  not  readily  clas^fled,  which  The 
University  pjirovides  to  the  State.    They  Include  major  research  libraries 
and  special  collections,  theater  programs,  concerts »  student  tecltals,  art 
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.  eJchibitioris,  lectures,  and  intercollegiate  -and  intramural  sports.  Through 
these  kirids  of  activities,  all  of  the  constituent  institutions  offer 
cultural',- intellectual,  and  recreational  benefits  to  the  State  and*  its 
citizens. 


/ 
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e.^  '  Informatflon  Resources 

Information  resources  in"  The  University/of  North  Carolina 
^consist  chiefly  of  personnel  assigned  to  that  function  as  a  principal  activity, 
the  management  information  systems  and  supporting  computers  of  General 
Administration  and  the  several  institutions,  and  a  structured  and  recurring- 
series  of  reiJorts  either  desigiied.  for  err  used  by  The  University  to  gather 
■*ftta  necessary  for  sound  policy  analysis  and  decision. 

The  General  Administration  maintains  a  staff  of  six  persons  engaged 
.    full  time  in  providing  information  services  to  the  President  and  his  staff.  ' 
They  report  to  the  Vice  President  for  Planning.    This  element  of  the  Planning 
Division  la  responsible  for  (1)  determining  the  informational  needs  of  the 
-Board  of  Covernorl,  the  Pi^esident,  and  his  staff;  (2)  designing  appropriate 
studies,,  analyses,  ^d  procedures  to  meet  those  needs;  (3)  translating  the 
needs  for  information  to  the  16  constituent  institutions  and  working  with 
those  institutions  to  assure  comparability  of  response  capability  and 
accuracy  of  data;  and  (4)  processing  and  preparing  both  routine  and  special 
reports  required  by  agencies  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  federal 
government,  V  , 

Each  of  the  16  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  maintains  a 
'  staff  commensurate  with  its  size  which  is  dedicated  to  the  function  of  " 
institutional  research.    The  Director  of  Information  Services  of  the  General 
Admirlistration  works  directly  with  the  1^  cainpu8\  directors  of  institutional 
research  to  communicate  informational  neeW,  helA  develop  Vommon  under- 
standing of  and  response  to  reporting  requWementsV  and  prcLlde  assistance 
where  needed  to  improve  institutional  procedures.   VntemallLr,  the  directors 
of  institutional  research  coordinate  the  staff  capacities  of Vheir  own 


Institutions  to  meet  cail^us  nei^d  for  management  Information  and  to  maet 

the  requirements  of  the  General  Administration.  • 
1  •  [ 

Bach  institution  has  developed,  in  varying  degrees  of  sophistication, 

management  information  systems  that  serve  both  their  internal*  and  external 

informational  needs.    In  many  instances,  these  systems  are  maintained  on 

and  served  by  computers.,  and  the  essential  computer  data  bases  are  designed 

.to' generate  both  specialized  and  recurring  reports  as  required.    It  is  a 

major^  objective  of  the  General  Administration  to:help  all  institutions 

reach  a  high  level  of  competence  in  this  area«  and  to  develop  all  possible 

opportunities  to  help  them  increase  their  efficiency  and  avoid  cost 

duplicatic^^ 

As  no t^  elsewhere  in  this  plan,  present  demands  i^or  information  by 
.  the  federal  government  and  other  agencies  are  so  great  that  they  nearly 
^saturate  thos^  resoutces  that  The  University  ir  able  to  apply  to  this 
^function.    As  a  consequence,  thete  is  an  acnte  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  Qeneral  Administratiofi  of  the!  need  to  exercise  restraint  in  the 
Imposition  of  reporting  requlrem^ts  on  the  institutions*    Therefore,  the 
principal  data  base  to  be  used  for  management  inf prmatlon  will  be  ^e 
con^osite  and  minimal  data  base  necessary  to  meet  continuing  requirements. 

«The  chief  use  of  statistical  data  concerning  The  University  is  to 
prepare  air  annual  report  for  the  Office  for  Civl,l  Ri^ts  (OCR)  of  the 
Department  of  Hejatfh,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW).    In  addition,  all 
inatitutiona  of  The  Bniveraity  of  North  Carolina  palttldpate  In  the  annual 
fedatal^^fc^er  Edu^i^iotlc^eral- ftifbrMtion^^^!^     (HBGIS).    To  fill  la 
.gapa^^iBata  reported  to  theae  agenciee  and  to  aeet  kaofWh  internal  requlre- 
aenta.  The  uaiveralty  haa  daa^a^a  raport  aarlaa  antltlad  Mortfc  Carnlina  _ 
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Higher  Education  Data  (NCRED).    The  aggregation  of  the  unduplicated  data 
elements  required  to'  prepare  these  reports,  plus  the  addition  of  13  selected 
data^  elements  for  personnetl  and  students »  constitutes  the  data  base  used  as 
our  InformatloQ  resource.    Through  data  bate  management  and  updating^  The 
University  fills  most  of  Its  Informational  needs.    While  specialized 
teports  will  be  required  from  tMe-to-tlmc,  the  General  Administration  will 
continue  to  rely  upon  ^d  refine  this  Information  process. 
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-  t  '  ,  .  , 

\    f.  Budget 

(1)  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  describe  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  terms  of  the  financial  policies  under  which 
it  operates  and  its  budget,  both  current  and  capital,  and  to  outline  the 
procedures  established  by  law  and  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  exercise 
of  ItV^get-uaklng  authority.    The  cusrent  operating  budget  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  operations  at  the  .16  constituent  institutions  and  the 
non- institutional  programs  administered  by  . the  Board  of  , Governors .  Data 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974-75  serve  as'  the  principal  means  of  describing 
the  current  budget.    A  comprehensive  view  of  the  capital  budget,  which 
provides  fo^  new  construction,  expansions,  and  improvements  to  existing 
facilities  and  for  land  acquisition,  requires  the  use  of  information  covering 
a  longfer  period  of  time  than  a  single  fiscal  year.    The  budget  process, 
although  differing  in  minor  detail  from  one  preparation-execution  cycle 
to  another,  is  described  without  elaboration  on  such  differences.. 
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(2)    Financial  PolldeB  - -  :'    :  - 

The  early  (1776)  constitutional  comnitncnt  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  the  maintenance  of  public  instljtdtions  of  higher 
education  was  made  more  explicit  in  the  Constitution  of  1868  and  was  broadened 
to  provide  for  a  public  system  of  higher  education  in  t^e  Constitution  of 
1971 ;    That  instrument  declares  that^^ifffhe  General  Assemblvx^H  maintain 
a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  TheVpi^vexslty 
Carolina  and;  such  other^-irnsti  tut  ions  of  highei:_fid«eatloii  iP'the'ceneral 


Asaembly  may' deem  wise."    [Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX, 

Section  8  (1971)]    The  Constitution  of  1868  had  declared  that  "{t]he  General 

Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  University  as  far  as 

practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for 

tuition  .  .  .         (Emphasis  added.)    [Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 

Article  IX,  Section  6  (1868)}    The  Constl-tution  of  1971  significantly 

Altered  that  provision  to  direct  that  '*it]he  General  Assembly  shall  provide 

that. the  benefits  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  other  public 

institutions  of  higher  education,  as  far  as  practicable',  be  extended  to 

the  people  of  the  State  free  of  expense/*    (Emphasis  added.)  [Constitution 

of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Section  9  (1971)] 

\  Thus  the  State  has  established  by  the  most  formal  means  available  to  it 
*         »  *  • 

two  fundamental  policies:    First,  that  it  will  meet  the  higher  education  needa 

of  its  citizens  chiefly  through  the  maintanance  of  public  institutions  for 

the  purpose,  and  second,  that  the  basic  costs  of  providing  instruction  and 

other  services  ("benefits*')  to  its  citizens  through  those  institutions  wil|^ 

be  met  by  the  State.    From  these  basic  premises  have  been  derived  a  number 

f 

o^  financial  policies  —  some  through  legislation,  soma^  thtougE^^ftda^istrativa 
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action,  and  some*  tlirough  action  of  the  ^ard  of  Covemors  and  it3  pr 
governing -boards  ~  with  respect  to  the  financing  of  The  University 

North  Carolina.  *  • 

Current  annual  State  <Jeneral  Fund  appropriation^  fot  the  maintenance  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  its  16  campuses  are  $255,819,708.  This 
amount  is  d4,9  per  cent  of  the  total  1975-76  appropriations  from  the  State's 
General  Fund.    The  conversion'  of  those  public  resources  into  ''benefits  .  .  . 
extended  to  the  people  of  the  State"  will,  in  financial  terms,  be  approximately 
Hji  accord  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds  for  1974-75  as  reported  in  the 
following  pages.    The  purpose  of  the  following  paragraphs  iff  tP  identify  th^  ^ 
i;elationship  of  oth^r  tesources  to  this  basic  commitment  of  public  funds. 

Instruction  is  the  principal  and  most  expensive  single  activity  of  The 

*>  • 

University  of  North  Carolina.    Tuition  and  academic  fees  are  considered/ 
an  offset. to  the  appropriations  required  to  maintain  the.  academic  budget  of 
TJie  University.    Originally  they  constituted  the  principal  source  of  The 
University's  fhcome,  and  although  the  General  Assembly  began  apptopriating 
funds  to  the  operatiiCg  budget  of  The  University  in  1881,  tuition  and  fees 
Still  constitute  a  substantial  source  of  income  to  all  of  the  constituent  . 
institutions  and  one  that  is  anticipated  in  their  budgets. 

.  State  law  has  long  acknowledged  that  differential  tuition  rates  may  be 
charged  resideijts  and  non-residenta  of  North  Carol,ina,  and  for  many  years 
not)-resldents  have  p^id  higher  tuition  rates  in  all  of  the  constituent 
institutions  than  do  residents.    Currently  the  non-resident  rate  is  about 

thjree  times  that  for  residents. ^ 

"I  '  ■ 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Govemori*  Is  that  of  fixing 

0 

tuftion  and  fees,  not  inconslaftent  with  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  on 


the  subject >'  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  t^e  fixing 
of  tuition  and  fees  rested  with  the  various  Boards  of  Trustees,  except  as 
the  General  Assembly  chose  to  act  on  the  subject •    As  a  result,  the  Board 
of  Governors  inherited  a  tuition  and  fee  pattern  ybich  .varied  widely  among 
similar  ins tit^ut Ions.  * 

The  Board  of  Governors  addressed  this  issue  in  its  first  (1973-75) 
budget  request.    One  action  then  <:aken  was  to  ^combine  tuition  and  academic 
fees,  which  were  direct  appropriation  offsets.    Another  step  taken  was  the 
development  of.  a  three-year  plan  for  equalizing  in-state  tuition  and  academic 
fee  charges  ^t  instit^ioi^s  with  similar  degree-granting  authority.  This 
plan  alsd  provided  for  a^modept  increape  it^^these  feed*  for  the  purpo^  of 
of f setting^^cftne  of  the  inflation-caused  increased  costs  of  instruction* 
Tuition  charges  at  each  institut^non  generally  are  the  same  for  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  schoal  stxxdents  within  i:he  two  main  categories 
of  State  residents  and  non-residents;  the  principal ^excepti<ni  is' found  in 
the  health  sciences.    Thus  the  tuition  paid  by  a  particular  student  ordinarily^ 
will  not  be  immediately  related  to  the  cost  bf  teaching  him« 

The  1971  General  Assembly  directly  set  specific  tuition  rates  for 
out-of-state  students  and  in  doing  so,  substantially  increased  the  tuition 
paid  by  those  stud^ts.    The  Board  of  Governors  has  made  no  attempt  to  change  , 
tuition  rates  for  out-of-state  students  since  that  time.    The  General. Assembly 
has  taken  no  similar,^  direct  action  on  rates  for  in-state  iitudenta;  however,  . 


I' 8  author  it 


the  Board's  authority  to  set  rates  for  in-st||te  students  is  always  subject 
to  actiona  of  the  General  Assembly.    Historically,  the  budgets  established 
by  the  legislative  process  have  anticipated  receipts  from  students  that 
were  based, on  specific,  an tlclpatedl  tuition  rates  for  both  ln7atate  ^and 
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out-of-state  students.    As  a  result,  the  Board  finds  itself  in  the  position 
of  having  to  adopt  those  rates  in  order  tQ  make  possible  the  expenditures 
it  is  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  to  niake. 

Most  other  student  charges  recorded  in  the  academic  budgets,  in  contrast 
to  tuition  and  academic  fees,  are  not  considered  as  appropriate  offsets 
but  as  Hirect  support  of  the  services  for  which  they  are  assessed.  An 
example  is  the  application  fee,  which  is  a_ service  charge  for  processing 
applications  from  prospective  students.    The  revenue  from  this  fee  prcivides 
pa;;tial  support  to  the  operation  of  the  campus  admis^ons  offices. 

In  addition  to  the  student  fees  recorded^  the  academic  budgets,  ^ 
there  are  other  student  fees  that  are  charged  and  serve  as  the  main  source 
of  support  for  the  respective  activities  with  which  they  are  associated.  - 
Examples  of  these  fees  are  athletics  ^ees,  health  service  fees,  and  student 
activities  fees.    These  are  student  services  which  the  <Jeiieral -Assertily  - 
has  consistently  felt  should  be  f inaticed  from  student  charges  and  from 
which  historically  no  maintenance  appropriation  support  has  been  available. 
Other  student  charges  are  made  to  meet  commitments  undertaken  In  connection 
with  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  revenue-producing 
facilities,  such  as  dormitories  and  student  centers.    Thes^  charges  are 
required  to  meet  debt  service  obligations  and  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
facilities  Constructed  from  bond  proceeds.    Since' about  1960,  the  GeQetal 
Assembly  has  required  that  facilities  of  this  nature  be  financed  on  a  self-  . 
liquidating  basii,  vhereas  earlier  (although  no  consistent  policy, existed) 
it  was  nbt  uftconmon  fot  legislative  appropriations  to  be  iiiade  for  facilities 
of  this  nature. 


'     ^  i 

JnstruGttonat  costs,  as  identified  for  (1974-75  later  in  this  chaptej 
and  further  defined  elsewhere  in  this  document,  must'  be  Subdivided  into 
three  parts  for  examination  of  current  mea^s  of  financing:    regular  session^ 
summer  session,  and  off-campus  programs.    As  Implied  above       the  discuBsidn 
of  tuition  charges,  the  majpr  portion  of  regular  session  instructional  ^ 
costs  are  borne  from  appropriations.    Whil^^the^,State^^  fcfir  instruction 

during  summer  sessions  is  a  significant  factor,  t^  major- port^ion  of  the 
funds  comes  from  student  tuition  and  academic  fees,  a  policy  based  perhaps 
on  an  obsolete  conception  of  who  -attends  summer  school  and  why.  Studetlts 
receiving  instruction  dff-campus  share  an  even  larger  ptoportion  of  the 
costs  of  ins  true  ticAi,  only  the  administrative  cost;s  of  these  programs  being 
borne  by  State  appropriations. 

The  second  basic  role  of  The  University  is  research.    In  tTerms  of  its 
financing,  'research  has  two  aspects:    "departmental  research"  and  "organized 
xesfearch."    Departmental  research  is  carried  on  by  faculty  members  as  a 
part  of  their  Regular  professional  pursuits  and  is  ploaely  tied  to  their ^ 
roles  as  teachers  and  as  scholars*    This  type  of  research  receives  its  basic 
support  from  State  appropriations,  al^jhough  it  is  often  augmented  by  grants 
from  outside  agencle^^  federal,^  State|,l'  and  private.    These  addltloniial  funds 
generally  are  provided  to  finance  r^esea^ch  on  a  sf)'eclfic  subject  of  concern 
to  the  granting  agency  or  organization.^  Grants  of  this  nature  nornialljiF  ate  ^ 
made  for  a  specific  period  of  time  and  are  noii«*recurrlng,  itf  contrast  to 
State  ,funds^  which  ^re  geneMlly>c0n8idered  to  be  available  on  a  coiUlnulng 
basis  and  to  support  departmental  research  In  general. 

if 

Organized  research  differs  from  departmental  research  In  part  because 

'  /  *  '  a  , 

it  Is  p^^rlly  supported  by  grants  from  tederal'anil  private  agencies. 
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Research  of  this  tvature^^l^  almost  always  direct^  toward  specific  topics 
and  .is  generally  conducted  through  institutes  or  centers  established  within 
The  University  to  facilitate  research.    While  these  institutes^ and  centers 
are  continuing  in  nature,  the  research  efforts  they  carry  out  often  are 
focus^  on  specific  projects  which  aire  undertaken  to  produce  results  within 
a  specified  time.    The  major  soured  of  funds  for  this  type  of  research  is 
the  federal  govfemment.   
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^  '    .  *  7  ,  / 

"  (3)    The  Curtent  Operations  Budget 

-  The  current  operating  budget  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun^  30,  1975,  was  $531,279,413. 
This  budget  encompassed  income  from  all  sources^  and  expenditures^ for  all 
purposes*    Further  pei^spectiv^  may  be  gained  from  a  simple  breakdown  of 
the  tbtal  budget  by  or£an|zationa^^tity.    Unique  characteristics  o£  the 
established  accounting  an^  rj^fforting  systems  require  that  subsequent  analyses 
be  directed  toward  identifiable  segments  of  the  current  operating  budget. 
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The  1974-75  budgets  of  the  major  organizational  Tinits  of  The  University 


of  North  Carolina  were:  _  . 

Api^alachian  State  University 

East  Carolina  University 

Elizabeth  City  State' University 

Fayetteville  State  University 

North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Pembroke  State  University 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

University  o^  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

University  o/f  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

Western  Carolina  University 

Winston-Sal4m  State  University 

General  Admjlnistration 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 


/ 


$28,253,697 
32,846,234 
5,716,243 
6,423,663 
18,676,655 
12,566,063 
3,045,070 
100,931,004 
5,408,813 
3,251,016 
187,518,464 
17,129,421 
27,392,166 
7,300,469 
19,786,395 
7,914,076 
5,241,789 
41.878.175 

§531, 279,413 


Total ^ 

Of  the  aboje  total,  $363,977,899  was  administered  as  "State  Budget  Funds- 
Acadetoic".    This  segment  of  the  budget  was  supported  by  $111,284,415  of 
receipts  generated  by  the  institutions  and  by  General  fund  appropriations  of 
$252,693,484.    fhe  purposes,  (as  descri«W^in  other  sections  of  this  document) 
for  which  th^  total  resources  wer$  spent  are: 

Insfructtion  and  Depahrtmentalj Research  $152,673,710  " 

Area  Hellth  Educatioh  Center^       ^  29",95?,712 

Organize  ..Research  M           |                          .    '  7,219,321 

Extensibn  and  Public  Servici  ,  •  '  .9,999^262 
AgriculJtural  Experiment  Station  &  Extension  Service  2ff,.829,674 

/Libraries                            |               '                ,  15^259^695 

Student  Services  and  Adminfstrative  Support        -  34,738,661 

Student  Aid           f            1      X        '\          >'!  1.607,088 

ftaintehance  and  Operatiofr4«-WKnt ;  ??*?lo*?2c  • 

North  Caroliria  Memorial  Hospital  ^  *   41,878,175 

Total  ^  •   ■        i  .  $363,977,899 

a  second  classification  of  State  Budget  Funds  is  * designated  "Self-  , 

iuppprtlng\Auxlltary ! and.  Other  slrvlces"  and  accounted  for  $72,441,374  of 

'the  total/builge.t  for^l97A-75.    Tills  payt  of  the  budget  covers  non-educational 


services  to  students  arid  University  personnel,  Unlverslty-operafced  utility  ^ 
systems,  and  a  miscellany  of  other  institutional  activities.    These  budget9 
receive  no  General  Fund  appropriation  support.    The  major  revenues  come 
from  ^harges  for,  service,  supplemented  by  student  fees  and  other  institu- 
tional Receipts,    The  1974-75  dollar  volumes  of  the  principal  activities 
covered  in  this  part  of  th6  operating  budget  were:  University-operated 
utility  systems,  $21,735,124;  student  housing,  $17,935,398;  food  services, 
$10,960,675;  health  services,  $4,177,503;  student  union  and  recreational  / 
activities,  $4,087,453;  campus  stores,  $1,915,605;  and  laundry  services, 
$1,682,350. 

The  remainder  of  the  current  operations  budget  consists  of  a  wid$ 
vtiriety  of  accounts  characterized  as  "institutional  funds"  and  for  1974-75 
totaled  $94,860,140.    Although  classification  of  receipts  supporting  these 
budgets  varies  amdng  the  campuses,  the  resources  are  derived  primarily  from 

federal  grants  aiid  contracts,  private  gifts  and  grants,^  sale  of  institutional 

/  ^ 
Syfervices,  and  endowment  income.     There  is  no  Genefal  Fijnd  appropriation 


/support  of  these  budgets.    Detailed  classification  of  expenditures  .also  varies, 
but  the  principal  expenditures  attributable  to  these  accounts  in  1^74-75 
were  for  f ederalLy-sponsored  research  and  training  activities  and  for  student 
assistance.    The  principal  distinguishing  characteristic  of  operations  r 
covered,  by  this  portion  of  the  budget  is  that  almost  all  of  the  receipts  > 
are  for  designated  purposes  and  the  income  is  not  available  to  the  institu*^ 
tion  for  any  other  pur^osei  or  for  unrestricted  use.     1  '  I 

The  l974-7p  financial  data  for  each  of  the  organisational  units  fr^  C 

which  this  suniikry  description  of  th^  current  opetttlJng  budget  of  The  ^ 

I  •  .  .      I  '  * 

University  ^has  "l^een  drawn  is  shown  in  the  Appendix.  /  (See Dibles  V2rl4  . 
through  -"31.) 
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'  (4)  ■  The  Capital  Improvements  Budget 

The  capital  budget  of  The  Un|Lversity  cannot  be 
depicted  accurately  within  the  context  of  a'  single  flkal  year.  Appropriations 
and  authorizations  for  capital  Improvements  generally  are  not  flimlted  to 
a  fiscal  year  or  even  to  a  biennial  budget  period.    Expenditures  for  a 
single  project  may  be  recorded  in  a  numbei^  of  fiscal  years.  Therefore, 
a  more  definitive  summary  view  of  the  capital  budget  may  be  obtained  by 
review  of  data  related  to  longer  periods.  f 

The  major  cost  of  capital  improvements  is  met  from  General  Fund 
appropriations.    Appropriated  funds  can  be  provided  by  means  of  direct  , 
legislative  approprlatioh  of  tax  revenues,  appropriation  of  proceeds  of 
legislatively-authorized  bond  issues,  or  appropriation  of  proceeds  of  bond 
•  issues  authorized  by  public  referendum  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly.    Other  capital  improvements  may  be  financed  cki  a  "self-liquidating^ 
basis,"  the  terminology  generally  applied  to  any  flna:nting  from  sources  other 
than  appropriation.    Projects" defined  as  "self-liquidating"  may  be  funded 
by  the  proceeds  of  bonds  ipsued  by  The  University  and  scheduled  to  be 
retired  ftojn  user  charges  pr  facility-related  receipts,  gifts  to  The 
University,  or  federal  grafnts. 

General  Assembly  appibj^fiations  have  varied  considerably  from  session 
to  session,  depending  updn  the  determination  of  The  University's  needs  and, 
of  perhaps -greater  sigfllficance,  the  voliime  and  nature  of  the- total  i^esources 
available  for  appropriation,  i  The  1967  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$68,339,600  for  capital  improjvements  at  .the  institutions  now  constituting  ^ 
The  University  of  North  Carolina.    The'l969  Assembly  appropriated  $43,924,499; 
the  1971  Session,  $60 , 58^50ol  and  the  1973  General  Assembly  (first  session). 
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$88,851,000  and  (second  session]  $19,071,000.    The  197^  General  Assembly 

I  ' 
appropriated  $11,360,500  for  1975-76  and  $29,222,500  for  1976-77.  Table 

I 

A-2-32  in  the  Appetidix  provides  a  breakdovm  of  the  abdve  totals  by* 

i  ! 

Institution,  i  \ 

Current  capital  budgets  and  capital  improvements  programs  and  plans 


are  based  primarily  on  the  most  recent  of  the  approprialtions.    The  1973 
authoriz^ations  for  capital  improvements  totaled  $150^j23j6,100,  of  which 
$107,922,000  was  supported  by  direct  General  Fund  applrapriatioh  (see  Tables 


on  a  self-liquidating  basis, 
totaling  $64,918,000,  of 


A- 2- 33  ^nd  34)  and  $42,314,100  was  «itharize< 
The  1^7^  General^ssembly  authorized  projects 

which  $40,583,000  was  provided  by  appropriatljons;  (see  Tables  A-2-35  and  36) 
and^$24W35,QOO  was-  to  be  self  "liquidating.    The  General.  Assembly  of  1975 
also  enacted^legislation  providing  for  a  March  23,  1976,  referendum  in 
which  the  voters  of  the  State  approved  a  $43,267,000  bond  isftue  for  capital 
improvements  for  the  campuses  of  J^e  University.     (See  Table  A-2-37.) 


/ 
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The  Budget  Ptocefes 
•  •  The  process  by  which  The  University  budget  is 

developed  and  administered  has  its  legal  bases  in  the  State's  Executive 
Budget  Act  «nd  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971.    The  Board  of 
Governors,  working  within  this  statutory  framework,  has  developed  policies 
an<f  procedures  designed  to         meet  its  responsibilities  for  jAresenting 
comprehensive  financial  plans  to  the  General  Assembly,   (2)  modify  those 
plans  in  light  of  resources  made  available  by  the  legislature,  and  (3) 
establish  and  administer  the  annual  budgets ^f  The  University  and  of  those 
T^ated  educational  activit;ies  for  which  tfifBoard  is  responsible. 

"     Three  characteristics  of  the  Executivi  Bud^Act  are  most  pertinent 
to  the  budget  process  lof. the  Board  of  Governors.    Fl^v^tj_it. is  required  . 
that  the  Board's  budget  requests  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  through 
Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  who  have  responsibility  for- 
making  recomm.endations  to  the  legislature  on  the  airpropriation  requests  of 
all  State  agenci^es.     Second,  The  University's  requests  must  be  presented  in  . 
the  format  and  on  a  schedul^.tablished  by  the  Director/ of  thfe  Budget  (the 
Governor).    Third,  the  Act  provides  that  appropriations  made  in  response  to 
'  the  requests  of  the  agencies  and  the  r.eco-iendations  of  the  Governor  and 
•  the  Advisory  Budget  Cotanission  may  b^  used  only  for  the  purposes  and/or 
\      .  bbjects  enumerated  in  the'itemized  requirements  of  ".  .  .  spending  agencleB 

*  *  •        -  ^ 

submitted  to  the  Gener41  AsseiAbly  .   .  ..and/or  as  amended  by  the  General 
Assesftjly."    [G.S.  143-2131  '  , 

^  Partly  in  response!  to  the  frequent  criticisms  of  the  prior  proceduifes. 

-       •  '  Which  allowed  each  institution  to  deal  directly  with  the  General  A8.e»»,ly  ^ 

#  •  '-'•■*' 
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on  appropriation  matters,  the  1971  legislation  est^blishitig  the  Bo«rd  of 
Governors  and  reorganising  public  senior  higher  edTucatidn  called  for  a 

single  entity  —  the  Board  of  Governors  —  to  present  a  comprehensive  budget 

I 

request  on  behalf  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.    That  legislation 
addresses  the  budget  procegs  tti^rwo  princit)al  respects.  F^>%i;^^^^^^^ 
the  form  in  which  the  budget  requests  for  public  senior  higher  education 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Asseslbly.     Second,  the  statutes 
establish  the  pattern  by  which  appropriations  are  to  be  made  by  tHe  General 
Assembly.    The  mandate  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  budget  requests  is  as 


ERLC 


ollows:  ! 

\  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  develop,  prepare  and  present 

to  the, Assembly  a  single,  unified  recoiamended  bu<lget  for  all 
of  public  senior  higher  ecJucation.     The  recomnendations  shall 
consist  of  requests  in^.threei  general  categories:     (i)  funds 
for  the  .continuing  operation  of  each  constituent* institution, 
(ii)  funds  for  salary,  increases  for  employees  exempt  from  the 
State  Personnel  Act  and  (iii)  funds 'requested  without  reference 
to  constituent  l^nstitution^,  , itemized  js  to  priority  and  covering 
such  areas  as  new  programs  and  activities,  expansions  of  programs 
and  activities,  increases  in  enrollments,  increases  to  accommodate 

•  internal  shifts  and  categories  of  persons  served,  capital  improve- 

ments, improvements  in  levels^of  operation  and  increases  to  remedy 
deficiencies,  as  well  as  other  areas.     [G.S.  116-ll(9)a] 
'  *  ' 

The  directive  as  to  appropriations  is 'as  follows:         •  - 

Funds  for  the'  continuing  operation  of  each  constituent  institution 
shall  be  appropriated  directly  to  the*  institution.     Fuuds  for 
salary  increases  for  employees  exeitpt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act 
shall  be  appropriated  to  t^le  Board  in  a  lump  sum  fot  allocation  to 
the  institutions.    Funds  for  the  third  category  in  paragraph  a  of 
this  subdivision  shall  be  app^priated  to  the  Board  in  a  liinp  suift. 
The  Board  shall  allocate  to  the  institutions  any  funds  appropriated, 
said  allocation  to  be  made  in  ^cordanc^  with  the  Board's  schedule 
of  priorities;  provided,  however,  that  when  both  the^Board  and  the 
.  Advisory  Budget  ^^onnission  deem  it  to  be  ip  the  best  interest  of 
the"  State,  funds  in«,the  third  category  may  be  allocated,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  f«r  other  Items  within  the  list  of  priorities  or  jEor 
items  not  included  in. the  list.     [G.S.  116-ll(9)b] 

f  <  ^ 
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IiTa^tion  to  the  f^fe^bility  af forde^Nt^N^Uowlng  changes  in  its 
"schedule  ofpHorities,"  the  Bb»^  is  also  authoH^Hto  reconnnend  to 
the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  the  -^ansfer  of  approp^^^^tund$  from  one 
institution  to  another  to  prpvide  adjustme^s  for  over-  or  ra^^-enrollment 
or  make  any  other  adjustments  among  institutions  that  would  ptovld><or  the 
orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  the  institutions."     [G.S.  116-ll(9)cl. 

This  statutory  context  has  been  the  principal  detenninant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Governors'  policies  and  procedures  for  budget-making  and 
budget  execution.    The  Executive  Budget  Act,  as  elaborated  upon  in  the  legis- 
lation of  1971,  provides  a  balance  of  ^gal  authority  and  responsibility  in 
the  administration  of  financial  affairs"  that  the  Board  requires  for  effective 
use  of  resources  and  for  the  direction  of 'educational  activities  throughout 
The  University.     The . requlr'^ed  submission,  as  an  element  of  Its  budget  request 
of  a  ScheduLe  of  Priorities  gives  the  Board  a  formal  means  of  framing 
comprehei^ve  requests  to  the  General  Assembly  in  programoatio  terms  and 
provides  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget .Comiission.  as  well  as  the 
General  Assembly,  the  inforaed  judgment  of  the  Board  as  to  the  relative 
priorities  at  different  levels  of  appropriations  o£  the  varl^ous  elements 
constituting  the  request.    The  use  of  the  Schedule  of  Priorities  throughout, 
the  remainder  of  the  budget  prodess,  as  contetaplated  by  the  statutes,  serves 
the  necessary  pu'rpose  of  documenting  the  relationship  between  the  Board's 
budget  requests,  legislative  action  on  those  requests,  and  the  institution*! 
'budgets  ultimately  established  by  th^^Js^d  in  the  allocation  process. 

The  Board  ha^  pres.enTed  thi-ee  "single,  unified  recon^nded  budgets"  to 
'the  Gene,^!  Assepibly:    for  the  1973-75  biennium,  for  the  1974-75  fiscal  y«ar 
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and  for  the^  1975-77  biennium.    Similar  procedures  haVe  been  employed  .in  the 
development  of  each  request  and  in  the  determination  of  tfi^form  in  which 
the  requests  have  been  transmitted,  subject  to  minor  changes  reflecting  only 
modifications  required  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  indicated  by  previous 
experience.     Consideration  of  and  action  on  the--Bdard's  requests  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  subsequently  by  t^e  General 
Assembly  have  been  substantially  as  contemplated  in  the  reorganization 
legislatioa.     The  allocations/budget  approval  procedures  first  used  by  the 
Board  in  1973,  although  changed  slightly  in  the  two  subsequent  budget-making 
pycles,  have  satisfactorily  accommodated  the  varying  appropriations  patterns 
of  1973,  1974,  and  1975, 

There  f6llows  a  summary  of  the  steps  followed  in  the  preparation  of  ^the 
Board's  budget  request  and  in  the  allocation  of  appropriations  made  tgMthe 
Board  of  Governors  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  summary  comments  on  the 
administration  of  the  budgets  thus  established. 

The  steps  in  the  process  of  preparatit)n  of*  the  Board  budget  request 
•for  transmittal  to  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  are  these; 

1.  The  President  of  The  University  receives  budget,  instructions  from  the 
Office  jft jtot,ll."fl^l^1Tt-  and  Management.    The  instructions  provide 
general  gi^T^elines  established  by  the  Governor  as  Director  of  the 
Budget,  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  and  the  Off fee  of  State  Budget 
and  Management,    Also  Indicated  are  the  filial  date  for  transmittal  of 
t|ie  request  to  the^*Governor  and  Commission  and  specific  details  as  to 
format. 

2.  Following  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Budget  and  Finance  of  the 
Bpard  of  Governors,  the  President  provides  instructions  to  the  constit- 
uent institutions  for  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates. 

(a)    The  instructions  first  identify  the  types  of  increased  operating 
costs  that  are  to  be  covered  in  the  continuation  budget  requests. 
This  idenJt^fication  is  specific  and  restricted  by  directive  from 
'  the-^fficB  of  State  Budget  and  Management,  which  is  based  largely 

> 

\ 
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on  policies  and  procedures  established  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission.    Acceptable  Increases  over  the  authorized 
'expenditure  levels  of  the  current  year  are  generally  limited  to 
the  address  of  increases  mandated  by  State  law  (merit  salary 
increments  for  classified  personnel)  or  federal  statute  (increase 
in  employer  tax  for  social  security) ,  or  responsive  to  identifiable 
rate  increases  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  budget  submission 
(increase  *l,n  utility  or  postage  rates). 

(b^    The  ins trAict ions  relating  to  the  academic  salary  increases  request 
'      reflect  conclusions  reached  by  the  President' after  consultation 
.with  the  Conmittee  on  Bud'get  and  Finance  and  with  the  Chancellors. 
Specific  instructions  relate  to  the  determination  of  the  appropria- 
'   tion  salary  base  on  which  the  institutional  salary  increase  request 
is  calcuj.at€d.  ( 

(c)    The  prpgram  improvements  and  expansions  and  capital  improvements 
budget  Instructions  provide  only  general  guidelines  as  to-  the 
total  level  of  institutional  estimates  and  emphasize  the  need  for 
establishment  of \institutional  priorities.     It  is  noted  that-some 
requests  in  this  budget  component  are  initiated  by  the  President;  s  ^ 
staff,  with  the  institutions  participating  in  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  University-wide  request.    The^library  improvements 
request;  which  was  designed  to  improve  the  Universities'  libraries 
over  a  four-year  period,  was  developed  in  this  manner. 

Upon  receiving  instructions  ai?d  guidelines  from  the  President,  each 
constituent  institution  proceeds  to  prepare  it%  budget  estimates  in  the 
manner  Indicated.    The  Chancellor  is  responsible  for  the  preparation 

the  budget  estimates  for  his  institution  and  the  assignment  of 
institutional  priorities.    The  internal  procedure  for  assuring  the 
involvement  of  the  faculty ^and  staff  in  the  preparation  of  the  institu- 
tional  estimates  is  determined  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Xe view  procedures  for  campus  budget  eattmaffes  are: 

\^ 

(a)  Coiitinuation  Budgets  are  reviewed  and  adjusted  by  the  Vice  - 
President  for  Finance  and  his  staff 'to  assure  consistency 
and  conformance  with  ins triTct ions.  , The  academic  salary 
increases  request;s  are  also  reviewed  in  a  $imilar  manner. 

(b)  An  Academic  Budget  Conmittee,  composed  of  senior  members  of  the 
President's  staff,  reviews  all  campus  budget  estimates  for  program 

'    improvements  and  ekpansions  and  capital  improvements.    The  Conmittee 
assesses  institutional  priorities,  examines  requests  with  reference 
to  the  established  role. and  mission  of  the  institution,  and  evaluates 
each  program  or  -project  in  the  institutional  estinafces. 
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5.  Af tef^^ceivlng  the  recommendations  of  the  Vice  President  for  Finance 
and  the  ^ademlc  Budget  Committee,  the  President  confers  Individually 
with  the  uhancellors  of  the  constituent  Institutions  and  then  prepares 
his  budget  r^^omnendatlons  for  consideration  by  the  Board's  Coamittee. 

on  Budget  and  ^4jiance.    All  proposed  requests  for  app^^oprlations  for  ^ 
program  improvemehts  and  expansions  and  capital  Improvements  are  summa- 
rized in  the  Schedule  of  Priorities  and  supported  in  appropriate  detail, 

6.  The  Committee  on  Budget  and  Finance  considers  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  and,  upon  its  approval,  submits  the  budget  to  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

7.  The  Board  of  Governors  consi^^s^and  takes  final  action*  on  the  budget 
"following  approval  by  its  Committee  on  Budget  and  Finanpef.    The  Board's 
budget  request  is  then  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission. 

8.  Following  the  formal  transmittal  of  the  request,  the  President  represents 
The  University  in  such^hearlngs  as  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget 

^     Commission  may  hold  on  the  request. 

9.  The  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  forward  recommendations, 
on  the  University's  budget  request  to  the  General 'Assembly  as  a  part  of 
the  comprehensive  State  budget  recommendations. 

10.      The  President  represents  The  University  in  hearings  held  by  the  legislative 
committees  considering  The  University's  budget,  a  process  that  continues 
throughout  most  op^'tY^  legislative  session. 

After  the  legislative  process  of  budget  consideration  ha|  been  completed, 
the  General  Assembly  appropriates  funds  to  The  University  in  accordance  with 
the  statute  cited  previously.    Continuation  budgets  are  appropriated  directly 
to  the  16  constituent  Institutions.    Academic  salary  increase  funds  are 
appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Governors  in  a  lump  sum  for  allocation  to 
the  constituent  Institutions.    Funds  for  program  improvements  and  expansions 
and  capital  Improvements  are  also  appropriated  to  the  Board  in  a  lump  sum* 

Upon  receij^t  of  the  notice  df  appropriations,  each  Institution  is  given 
the  opport>inlty  to  reassess  Its  earlier  estimates  and  priorities  In  the  light 
of  legislative,  action  on  the  continuation  requests  and  the  total  amount  made 
available  to  the  Board  for  Unlverslty-^de  program  expansion^  and  capital 
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Ifflprovelents.    Utilizing  internal  procedures  substantially  the  same  as  those 
followed  in-developing  the  budget  request,  the  President  then  prepares  and 
presents  to  the  Coomittee  on  Budget  and  Finance  recommended  allocations  of 
the  lump  sum  appropriations.    The  Committee's  report  is  then  submitted  to  the 
Board,  of  Governors  and  final  action  is  taken  on  the  allocations.  These 
allocations,  in  combination  with  the  direct  appropriations  to  the  campuses,/ 
constitute  the  approved  operating  and  capital  budgets  for  the  institutions.  - 
If  the  Board  of  Governors'  allocations  require  any  amendment  of  the  Schedule^ 
of  Priorities,  tfie  concurrence  of.,  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  in  the 
an^endments  is  required  before  allocations  may  be  made  to  the  institutions. 
.The  continuing  operations  budgets  ^re  certified  to  the  institution  in  line^ 
item/detail.     The  allocations  for  x>pera ting  funds  from  the  lump  sum  appropri- 
ation to  the  Board  are  also  transferred  to  the  institution  in  the  same  detail. 
'      ■  Changes  in  established  current  operating  budgets  may  be  made  in  two  ways. 
First,  limited  transfers  of  funds  between  budget  purposes  and  objects  of 
expenditures  within  the  institutional  operating  budget  may  be  approved  by  the- 
Director  of  the  Budget.     Subh  budget  revision  requests  are  usually  initiated 
by  the  Chancellor.    Unless  special  circumstances  exist,  these  intra-institu- 
tional  budget  reWons  do  not  require  the  approval  of  the  President.  As 
indicated  earlier, ^vision  also  exists  for  transferring  funds  from  the 
established  operating  budget  of  one'  institution  to  another  to  provide  . 
adjustments  for'ovet-  or  under-enrollment  or  making  oth;r  adjustments  for 
the  orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  .^he  institutions.  Inter-institutional 
budget  revisions  which  may  be  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Isovernors  require 
:  the  approval  ^  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.    This  type  of  budget  revision 

usually  Initiated  and  developed  by  the  President's  staff. 

I 

1&7  - 


The  funds  provided  through  operatlng.budgets  are  not  made  available  to 
the  Institutions  automatically.     In  advance  of  each  fiscal  quarter,  each 
institution  makes  application  to  the  Office  of  State  Budget  and  Management 
for  the  allocation  to  it  of  a  portion  of  its  annual  appropriation  for  use 
during  that  quarter.    The  Budget  Office  may  allot  less  than  the  full  amount 
requested  if  it  deems  the  anticipated  revenues  ^to  be  inadequate  to  support 
the  expenditures  authorized  by  appropriations. 

The  capital  improvements  budgets  are,  by  Board  of  Governors  policy, 
subject  to. more  centralized  execution.     Capital  funds,  although  allocated  by 

the  Board  for  specific  projects  at  the  constituent  institutions,  are  not 

\ 

transferred  to  the  Institutions  immediately.    Capital  funds  are  not  transferred 
untif  the  construction  biji  procedure  has  been  completed  and  the  actual  cost  of 
the  proposed  project  determined.    This  procedure  provides  the  maximum  feasible^ 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  appropriations,  allowing  transfers  t)^tveen  capital 
projects  which  cost  more  than  the  initial  allocation  and  those  which  cost  less 
than  the  initial  allocation.    Further,  the  President  is  authorized  by  the 
Board  to  approve  limited  transfers  from  one  project  to  another  in  the  interest 
of  timely  execution  of  construction  contracts.     If  a  budget  transfer  involves' 
a  change  in  the  Schedule  of  Priorities  lines  as  established^  the  concurrence 
of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  is  required.  , 

Each  institution  is  required  to  file  a  monthly  financial  report  with  the 
Office  of  State  Budg«  and  Management  on  each  State  budget  code  for  both 
operating  and  capital  improvement  funds.    Copies  of  these  reports  are 
received  by^  the  President. 
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g.      student  Financial  Assistance  -I -  ■* 

Student  financial  assistance  Is  provided ^ftoin  i  combination 

■         «*         *  * 

of  federal,  State,  Institutional,  and  private  sources.    A  suWtanti|.al  part, 
of  the  student  aid  resources  for  students  enx^ljed  In  The  Unlver^ltjr  of 
North  Carolina  Is  provided  from  non-State  sources*    Thexe  are  slgplflcact 
fjundatiou  and  other  private  gifts  and  grants  which  provide  scholatahlps,  ^ 
fellowships,  and  other  .forms  of  aid  In  some  of  the  constituent,  i^nstitutlotl?. 
There  are  several  major  programs  In  all  ^stltutlons  funded  from 'federal  . 
appropriation^.    It  should  be  emphasized  that,  although Jthese^^^  are 
sjipported  from  federal  appropiriatlons,Jthe  substantial  respoftQlblllty  for, 
student  counseling  on  financial  aid,  as^^eU  as  significant  administrative  . 
costs  and  obligations,  ^re -carried  by  the  studefnt  financial  aid  off  ices  of 
the  institutions  at  State  expense.    In  addition  to. these  campus-administered 
programs ,  the  State  Education  Assistance  Autlibrity  administers-  the  North  '  •  ^ 
•Carolina  Student  Loan  Program.  " State  appropriations -mnTonly^upport  the 
administrative  xosta  of  this  program  but  have  also  ptcfvj.d*d  $1.2  million 
to  insure  student  loans.   "The  Authority  issues  tax  exempt  revenue  boifds  to  - 
'Wse  capital  for  student  loans.    The  Reserve  Trust  Fun^,  of  which  State      •  • 
appropriations  are- ^ part,  provides  the  guarantee  for  the  bonds.  Thus 
'$1.2  million  in  Statp  appropriation  has  produced  $12  milUon  in  student  • 

loan  resources.  "  '  , 

For  many  y^ars  State  appropriations  have  provided  funds  for  student 
finapdial  assistance.  pto|ram^  such  as  non-service  scholarships  and  college.  ^ 
'woflc-study.    In  spite  of  severe  tinanclai; restraints  on  the  1975  legislative 
session;  State  funds  for  student  aid  were  substantially  Increased  in  1975^76. 


For  example,  State  appropriations  for  the  college  wark--study  program 
were  Increased  by  44  per  cent.    >Et  should       rioted  tiwit  thls«  increase  In 
State  funding  alsb  ipakcs  possible  utilisation  of  $3.4  ml^H^-on  In  federal 
funds  ^for  this  program.  ^  Also,  ^several  new  programs 'were  fjjirided.    A-^    •  ^ 
mlnorllfy  presence  scholgirshlp  program  was  Initiated fundfi^  Ih  the 
amount  of  $300,000^.   ^A  ilorth  Carolina  Incentl^eTGrants.  program  was  begun  ^ 
and  funded  in  the  aiQount  of  $ 500 ,000j^,>ftus  entitling  the,, State  to.  an  equal^ 
amdunt  of  federal  f-uitds. 
'    •  '  'Many  of  these  programs,  for  whjLch  State  funds  provide  partial  support, 
\sach  as,  *the  North  ^ro Una  Student  Loan  Prpgram  and  the  North  Carolina. 
Incentive  Grants  Program^  make  student  finaticial  assistance  available 
.students  attending  public  and  prlvat^e'  ihstitutiofis.  #         •  , 

The  multi-pronged  nature  of  thfe  student  financial  aid  resources  currently 
afforded  students  of- The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  re\(ealed  in  the 
totals  r,eported 'o^t  "form,  OCR  lt)00  B3  tp  the' Departjient  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare^  6fflce  for  Civil  Rights*  January,  ,1976,  as  part  of  the  Semiannual;. 
Kepoty^  D^e  Univetfi^i^y  to  that  Office.  ^  *^ 


^.   *  COTttKinitV  College  S-^tem 
1.  *»Develbpingpt  to  1976 

The  'Community  College  System,  which  now  includes  17  community 
college>T«id4p  te6hnj(.cal  institutes  (th^r      the  latter  will  achieve 
community  coUegT^tStus^^We) ,  is  the  product  of  almo^^t^half  a  century 
of  development.'   During  that  tiS^eT North^arolina  has  sought  in  sever^al^^ 
wa^s  to  fill  for  its  citizens  the  broad  gap^ln-ediicatlonal  opportunity 
betweeh  the  high  school' dnd  the  senior  college  and  univetsity. 

Cities  and  counties  were  authorized  a^s  early  as  1927  to  establish  tax- 
supported  junior  colleges.  .The  first  such  institution,  established  in  , 
Asheville  in  1928,  evolved  into  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville. 
About  1947,  the  city  of  Charlotte  and  the  county  of  Mecklenburg  each  established 
-a  junior  college,  carrying  forward  programs  begun  in  the  mid-1940 's  as 
extension  activities  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Charlotte  College  ultimately  became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
.Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  College  merged  with  the  Charlotte  Industrial 
Education  Cerlter  to  form  Central  Piedmont  Community  College,    Shortly  after 


World  War  II, 


two  junior  colleges  were  established  at  Wilmington,  one  to 
serve  white  students  and  the  other  to , serve  black  students.    These  two. 
institutions  .subsequently  were  merged  and  ultimately  became  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmingtot 

Beginning  in  1955  and  continuing  until  1963,  the  State  gave  limited 
aid  to  local  public  postsecoi/dary  educational  institutions.    This  aid  waS 
allocated  initially  on  the  l/asis  of  $3  per  student  credit, hour  of  Instruction 
and  was  later  increased  to  $5  per  student  credit  hour.    The  College  of  the 


Albemarle  was  esikbli^hed  at  Elizabeth  City  about  1957,  but  for  the  most 

part  the  added  ii^centive  of  State  support  did  little  to  encourage  the 

development  of  ^iew  instittitic/ns      Many  of  the  efforts  that  were  made 

overlapped  the  flower  levels  of  many  existing  State  and  private  academic 

colleges  and  did  not  meet  the  needs  for  adult  basic  education,  adult 

I    ^  ' 
high  school  education,  or  occupational  training. 

it 

l!*  1957,  the  State  began  experimenting  with  State-financed  "technical 
institutes  of  college  grade"  to  provide  technical  training.  These 
institutes  were  to  be  organized  and  operated  in  various  regions  of  the 
State  under  the^administration  and  direction  of  North  Carolina  State 
College's  School \f  Engineering.    Appropriations  of  funds  were  made  to 
establish  •one^'^^iich  institute  in  the  West  and  one  in  the  East.    Only  the 
one  in  the.  West,  GapttH^echnical  Institute,  ^actually  was  established. 
ThlsSpl^ail^ch  proved  impxi^  ttt>^^le  and  inadequate.    The,  "colleg^  grade" 
object^|e  aimed  at  too  small  a  segmerffes^f  the  population  needing  adult 
education  and  occupat^dtMi^raJJtiAg^ 

The  State  Board  of  Education  pTefi^sed  to  the  General  Assepbly  in 
1957  that  there  be  developed  under  its  control  and  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  a  systeii||pC  adult  education  and  occupational  training 
centers  designated  "Indus trial^fidueffTlSircenters."    The  plan  was  to 
establish  such  centers  in  selected  public  high  schools  in  various ^counties. 
The  centers  were  to  be  financed  primarily  by. State  funds  for  operation 
ancj.  equipment  and  by  local  funding,  for  building  and- plant  operation. 
Aptl)roximately  twenty  industrial  education  centers  were  establi$hed 


between  1957  and  1963. 
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By  the  early  i960* s,  it  becatfte  apparent  that  the  State  was  developing 
two  sets  of  institutions  whljch  originally  had  diflferent  objectives  but 
which  were  becoming  increasingly  alike.    One  was  the  system  of  industrial 
education  centers  under  the  State  Botard  of  Education,  whose  students 
needed  general  education  courses  in  addition  to  their# technical-vocational 
curriculum.    The  other  was  the  system  of  six  existing  community  colleges 
under  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Educatipn/  The  potential  for  duplication'  ^ 
of  programs  under  that  arrange^nt  was  obvious  and  called  for  remedy. 

In  1963,  tW  State  a^i^ted  a  new  strategy  to  provide  comprehensive 
educational  opportunities  to  ks  citizens  beyond  high  school  age.  In 
thar-^rear,  acting  upon  the  recom^ndation  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  E4uc^(Mi^eyond  the  High  School,  tl^NortXCarolina  General  Assembly 
enacted  the  ConmiUnity  Colleges  Act  of  1963. By  the  authority  of  this 
law,  the  State  Board  of  Education  created  theN^epartment  of  Community 
Colleges  and  brought  under  its  supervision  all  ^£  the'twenty  industrial 
education  centers  and  three  of  the  existing  community  colleges.  (Three 
other  community  colleges  became  senior  institutions  in  1963.)  Between 
1964  and  1968,  all  of  the  industrial  education  centers  became  technical 
"Itistitutes  or  comprehensive  community  colleges,  and  during  and  since  ' 
that  time  other  institutions  have  been  added  to  the  system.  ( 
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^2,      Role  of  -the  Community  Col  lege  System  ^ 

^  '        '  '  ^    A 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Community  College 
System  is  to  fill  the  gap  in  educational  opportunity  existing  between 
high  school  and  the  senior  college  or  university.    In  carrying  out  this 
role,  the  technical  institutes  and  community  colleges  offer  academic, 
cultural,  and  occppatiotial  education  and  training  opportunities  from 
basic  education  through  the  two-year  agsociarte  degree  level  at  convenient  ' 
times  and  places  and  at  nominal  costs  to  anyone  of  eligible  age  who  can 

,  It 

learn  and  whose  needs  can  be  met  by  these  institutions. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  has  been  necessary  that  each  institution 
determine  the  unique  educational  needs  , of  its  own  service  area;  that  it 
adapt  its  educational  programs  to  such  needs;  and  that  ,it  maintain 
effective  articulation  with  the  public  schools,  with  four-year  colleges 
and  unj.versities,  and  with  employers  in  the  area*. 

The  non-resident,  multi-purpose,  ccinmunity-cente;red  institutions  of 
the  Community  College  System*  exten<jL  educational  oppdrtunity  to  the  high 

i 

school  graduate' as  well  as  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate 
but  is  18  years  old  or  older  (and  in  special  circumstances,'  to  such 
persons  between  the  ages  of  i6  and  18).    Each  North  Carolina  technical 
institute  or'community  college  maintains  an  op6n-door^  admissions  policy 
but  may  exercise  selectivity  in  the  placement  of. students  in  its  various  . 
instructional  programs.  \ 

The  unique  role  of  the  Community  College  System  is  described  in  the 
System  Report  for  1963470,  as  "fundamentally  different  from  the  role  , 
assigned  to  four-year  Jol leges /and  universities."    The  report  states 
further  tha/t,  "The  Statpe  Board  of  Education,  is  completely  committed  to 
maintaining  the  unique|  comprehen^ly^^rdle  of  the  institutions  in  the  ' 
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Connnunity  College  System,  and  is  opposed  to  any  consideration  of,  a  - 
community • college. as  an  embryonic  four-year 'college."    the  firmness  and 
^success  of  that  policy  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  no  cownunity 
'college  or  technical  institute  has  been  converted  into  a  four-year 
institution  since  the  adoption  of  the  1963  CofninuTlity  College  Act, 

.  :  ■  ^  ••       •  ■  • 
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3.  Orgaglgation 
•  Cpa^xmity  colleges  and  technical  institutes 'are  county- 

owned,  State-4^ided|  institutions.    The  Department  of  Comminity  Colleges 
provides  direjctionj,  coordination,  leadership,  and  professional  assistance 


under  the  g 


rejctioi 
eneral 


regulatory  jurlsdiotion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  system  is  declared  ^by  statute  to  be  ''Separate  and  apart  from  the 
public  school  system"  and  also  separate  and  apart  from  the  State-owned 
senior  higher  education  institutions  which  constitute  the  ^Jnlversity  of 
•North  Carolina.    The  State  assumes  basic  financial  responsibility  for 
costs  of  administration,  instruction,  and  related  equipment  in  the 
community  college  institutions;  counties  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  the  cost,  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  for  the  support  o^  plant 
operations  and  maintenance.    Each  level  of  "government  has  authority  to 
supplement  whatever  amounts 'of^money  the  other- level  Is  required  to 
provide  in  basic  support. 
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a.  '  The  State  Board  of  Edacatlon 
*  '       The  State  Board  of  Education  Is  a  constitutionally-  » 

established  body  composed  of  thirteen  members:    two  of  these  members,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  State  Treasurer,  serve  ex  officio;  eleven  members 
'are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  State  Board  has  Tjroad  powers  with  respect  to  the  Community  College 
System*    The  Board 

may  adopt  and  execute  such  policies,  regulations  and 
standards  concerning  the  establishment  4nd  operation  of 
Institutions  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary  to« Insure 
the  quality  of  educational  programs,  to  promote  the 
systematic  meeting  of  educational  needs  of  the  State,  ^nd  > 
f         to  provide  for  the  equitable  dlstrlbutlori  of  State  and^M^ 

federal  funds  to  the  several  institutions'. '» ^  [G.S.  IISA^W^  "^V 
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b.      The  Community  College  Advisory  CQuncil 

The  State  Board  of  Education  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  appoints  an  Advisory  Council  to  the  Conmunity  College  ' 
System  representative  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Governors;  the  State's  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education; 
the  public  schools;  and  the  economic  sectors  of  agricultut^  business,- 
and  industry.     The  CounciT  also  includes  the  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  each  institution  in  the  Community  Colle'g^^ 
System. 
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c.      Controller  ^ 

The  Controller  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  supervision  and  management  of  budgetary  allocation 
accounting  .certification,  and  disbursement  of  all  State  and  federal 
funds  under  the  control  of  the'^oard,  including  funds  allocated  to 
institutions  in  the  Community  College  System. 

4 


\ 
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d.      Department  of  Community  Colleges 

The  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  headed  by  the 
State  President,  provides  State-level  administration  of  the  Community  • 
College  System  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The- 
President  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  usually  through  a 
standing  connnittee  on  Community  College  and  Vocational  Education.    He  is 
responsible  for  o^anizing  and  managing  the  State  Department  of  Community 
Colleges  and  for  carrying  out  the  philosophy,  policies,  and  instructions 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  pertain  to  technical  institutes  and 
community  colleges.    He  works  cooperativ^i-ly  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Controller,  who  also  report' to  the  Board. 
The  State  President  conducts  planning  activit.ies  fc|r^^l5,1Community  College 
System  jointly  with  officials  of  The  University  of  'S^^ftarolina  and  f 
coordinates  the  work  of  the  Department  with  that  of  other  State  agencies 
and  with  federal  agencies.    He  Is  assisted^in  his  work  by  a  professional 
and  clerical  staff. 

The  Department's  function  is  to  assist  institutions  in  the*  Statewide 
system  with  both  administrative  and  educational  services.    As  the  fifty-seven 
institutions  .are  governed  locally  by  indi;fridual  boards  of  tr\i8tees#  the 
functions  of  the  Department  tend  in  practice  to  be  consultative  and  "ad^^jsory 
with  respect  tb  those  institutions. 

There  are  four  divisions  of  the  Department;  each  is  under  a  Vice 

President.    These  divisions  are  Institutioxuil  Services,  Planning  and 

•  - 

Policies,  Student  Personnel,  and. Program  Resources  and  Educational  Programs. 
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Local  Boards  of  Trustees 

Each  coinnunity  college  or  technical  institute  has  a 

12-member  board  of  trustees.     Four  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 

four  by  the  local  board  or  boards  of  education  in  the  administrative 

f 

area  of  the  institution,  and  four  by  the  county  commissioners.  Trustees 
serve  for  staggered  eight-year  terms,  so  that  three  members  (one  in  each 
group)  are  appointed  in  each  odd-numbered  year.    When  a  vacancy  occurs 
during  the  term  of  a  member,  the  new  appointment  is  made  by  the  same 
authority  that  appointed  the  vacating  member, 

Eac,h  board  of  trustees  is  a  body  corporate,  entitled  "to  acquire, 
hold,  and  transfer  real  and  personal  property,  to  enter  into  contracts, 
to  institute  and  defend  legal  actions  and  suits,  and  to  exercise  such 
-other  rights  and  privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  institution  .   .   .   ."     {G.S.  115A-9]  ^  . 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  trustees  include  the  appointment 
of  the  institutional  president,  subject. to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  appointment  of  other  personnel,  subject  to  standards 
set  by  the  State  Board. 

All  personnel  employed  at  each  community  college  and-  technical 
institute  (including  the  president)  are  legally . employees  of  the  institution 
and  not  of-  the  Community  College  System.     Each  insitution  is  also  an 
instrumentality  of  county  government. 
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.  f.  Institutions 

/ 

The  Community  College  System  legislation  provides  for 

three  types  of  institutions:     community  colleges,  technical  Institutes, 

and  industrial  educatiorl^enters .     (There  are  currently  no  industrial 

education  centers  in  existence.) 
♦ 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Governor,  and  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  must  approve  the  establishment  of  any  new  institution,  as  well 
as  the  conversion  of  an  established  institution  to  another  type  of 
institution.     As  a  general  policy , ^except  in  an  unusual  case  that  justifies 
a  different  approach,  the  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  a  n^w 
area  of  the  State  to  be  servied  must  first  be  approved  for  an  industrial 
education  center  or  a  technical  institute.     Not  until  after  at  least  two 
years*  operation  will  consideration  be  given  to  converting  an  industrial 
education  center  or  a  technical  inlstitute  into  a  community  college. 


/ 

/' 
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4.      Educational  Programs 

Technical  institutes  offer  two-year  technical  curriculum 
programs,  vocational  curriculum  programs,  and  extension  programs  in 
general' adult  education.    They  also  offer  short-terra,  single  courses  for 
occupational  training  and  single  courses  of  a  cultural  or  personal 
interest  nature.     The  community  colleges  offer  the  same  types  of  programs 
and  courses,  plus  a  two-year  curriculum  which  may  lead  to  transfer  to  a 

{  '  '  -  ^ 

senior  college.       '  ^  •  ^  ^ 

While  all  of  the  types  of  programs  offered  by  the  community  colleges 
are  described  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs  foy  the  gake  of  completeness 
the  planning  and  coordinating  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Governors  • 

It.* 

#  : 

extends  only  to  the  college  transfer  programs  maintained  b^  the  Community 
College  System.     (For  present  purposes,  the  term  "higher  education"  is 
,  deemed  to  include  only  work  potentially  transferable  to  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  for  degree  credit, 
whatever  the  status  of  the  transferring  institution.) 
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a.      byrrlculum  Programs 


(1)    ColleRe  transfer  progy^mfe  leading  to  an  Associiite 
in  Arts,  Associate  in  Fine  Arts,  or  Associat^;  in  Science  degree  require 
two  y^ars  (a  miniraiim  of  96  quarp^r^  hours)  of  courses  paralleling  the 
fre^hipan  'and  sophomore  years  offered  at  $eitior  colleges  and  universities. 


a  senior  institution  and  are  off^ir^d  Only  at  community  colle^p^.|:;  rl 


These  programs  are  designed  to  allov         transfer  to  the  junioi^  yjel^ilir' 'i^f ;  l^^^^ 


Each  0|f  these  programs  includes  a  core  of  general  edui?,iS||c>|ti^pourses 
developed  within  guidelines  established  in  1964  t^y  t^i^  fetoriciilum  Coiranitte^ 

,    .11'  ;  ' 

of,  the  "Community  CollegjB;  Advisory  Council,,|;  ;^0j,'J^^^^      Committee  on 
College  transfer  Students, 'feic^i  tbpresents ^senio    and  junior  public  and 
private  institutions,  was  established  in  1965  to  improve  the  articulatiqn 
of  programs  at  all  higher  education  levels  and  to  facilitate  transfers  of 
students  among  institutions  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

o 

The  general  education  core  establishes  for  all  transfer  students' 
minimums  of  approximately  one  year  of  English,  one  year  of  soci&l  science^ 
one  year  of  humanities ,  one  year  of  mathematics,  one<year  of  €  laboratory 
science  in  the  biological  or  physical  sciences,  and  oti'e  course  in' jihy^sic^rl 
education.     In  a  two-year  program  requiring  96  quarter  ^houifs  of  credit^  the^ 
•student  takes  51  quarts  hours  of  general  education.    This  broad  exposure 
to  the  liberail  arts  provides?  "^^f  ^    -J  * 

'^^    a.      a  GOimon-^core  of;^xp^^^  studepts; 

b.  *  sotne^insight  into  the  basic  afead  of  :^howledge;  and 

c.  a  frame  of  ]^fercntig""f i?pm  which  th^  jistudent  may  make  an  intelligent 
decision*  regarding  professional  goals.  ^  p  . 
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•   The  liberal  arts  program,  culminating  in  an  Associate  of  Arts  or 
Associate  in  Fine  Arts  degree,  iS  de3igned  for  the  student  who  intends 
to  transfer/^o  a  senlot;  C^ltlege  or  university.     In  addition  to  the 
general  edUcatioii  tore,  the  student  may  select  other  courses  providing 
additional  deptl?(  in  a  specific  area  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Pre- 
professipr>al  programs  are  similar  in  intention,  but  the  curriculum  generally 
requires  fewer  cojirses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  and  more 
courses  in  mathematics  and  laboratory  sciences.^  Pre-prof essional  prograjns 
contain  specialized  courses  in  such  studies  as  agriculture,  business, 
administration, 'pharmacy,  and  social  work  in  addition  to  the  general 
education  core.   ^They  may  culminate  in  either  an  Associate  in  Arts, 
Associate  in  Science,  or  Associate  in  Fine  Arts  degree. 

(2)    General  Education  Programs  provide'* introductory 
courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  basic  sciences  and  allow  the  stydent 
to  take  a  major  portion  o#  his  course  work  in  accordance  with  his  personal 
interests  rather  than  to  meet  specific  requirements  for  college  transfer. 
The  successful  completion  of  96  hours  of  credit  in  this  program  leadsr  to 
'in  Associate "Degree  in  General  Education.    Fewfer  hours  o$,  work  are 
"  required  for  a  Certificate  ip  General  Education.    Both  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes^may  offer  tbe  gfeneral  education  pifograih. 

*  (3)    Technical  Programs  prep'ar'e  students  for  entry 
' '  *    '     '  (,**'*''.        .  '        '  ^  ' 

'  into  jobs  In  para^prof esiional  fields.    In  addition  to  occupational    .  . 
'  ■  •  '*  .       '  '  '  ,      "   ^        •  „ 

■  courses »  these  Iprograns  incj.ude  courses  in  the  areas  t)!  English  and 

.social  science.         leiiera-l,  these  programs  -are  two  academic  years  tn 
length  and  lead  to  the  Associate  in:  Appl/ed  Science  degree.    Even  though 
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the  technical  programs  are  designed  f6r  entrance  into  employment  and  not. 
for  college  transfer,  particular  courses  are  often  aca^pted  for  transfer 
credit  toward  a  bachelor  of  technology  degree' by  s^ior  colleges  or 
universities. 

Some  entire  programs  are  now  being  accep/ed  for/transfer  to  seni6r 
institutions  under  bilateral  agreements  an^  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
established  by  the- Joint  Committee  on  C^lege  Transfer  Student$.    A  two- 
year  study  of  curricula  in  the  health,  prpf essipns sponsored  by  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Department  of  Community 
Colleges,  has  led  to  guidelines  C6r  transfer  of  technical  program  students 
in  several  fields  in  the  health  prof essions .     This  study  served  as  a 
guide  for  a, similar  study  of  articulation  in  nursing  education  which  is 
now  underway.    The  findings  from  the  North  Carolina  Health  Professions  / 

I 

Articulation  Stt^dy  haye  been  u^ed  in  other  states  as  a  guide  for  examining 
problems  of  transferring  credit  in  Allied  Health  Education. 

■(^)    Vocational  Programs  ^e  designed  to  prepare  p/ople 
for  ea'trance  into  a  skilled  occupation  and  may  range  from  one  to  sev^ 
quarters  in  length,  certificates  usually  are  awarded  upon  completion  of 
the  one-quarter  to  three-quarter  programs  and  diplomas  are  awarded  upon 
the  completion  of  any  ^program -of  four  ^luarterg  or  longer.    These  Curricula 
include  courses  in  communication  skills  and  the  social  sciences  y4irectly 


related  to  the  occupational  goals  of  the  programs. 


I. 
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b.      Extension  Programs 

Extension  Programs  include  (a)  short-term  single 
courses,  each  complete  in  itself  which  provide  upgrading  and  updating  of 
occupational  skills  for  persons eCurreatly  employed  or  preparatory  level 

IT 

skills  fot  persons  just  entering  the  labor  force,  (b)  adult  basic  education 
courses  to  teach  adults  to  read  and  vn:ite%  (q)  adult  high  school  programs 
-which  enable  adults  to  obtain  high  school  G.E.D,  certificates  or  diplomas, 
an4'(d)  academic  short . courses.     In  addition,  connnunity  colleges  and 
technical  ins^titutes  offer  self-supporting  courses  at  community  request 
of  a  recreational  nature,  the  costs  of  which  are  borne  exclusively  by 
the  participants  or  some  contract itig^^ency. 


\ 
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5.  Enrollments 

^        a.      Enrollment  Growth  / 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Community  College 
System  in  1963,  enrolment  has  increased  from  an  unduplicJ^ed  headcoynt  ' 
of  52,870  or  7,781  full,-time  equivalent  students  (FTE)^""*!!!  16  institu- 
tion^  to  525,923  unduplicatjed  headcount  enrollment       104,864  FTE 
students  in  57  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  1974-75  school  year.  Of 
the  current  unduplicated  headcount  Enrollment,  about  75  per  cent  is  in 
non-degree  credit  e^^tension  courses  and  about  25  per  cent  is  in  cutriculum 
programs.     In  FTE  student  terms »  -curriculum, programs  account'  for  about 
one-quarter  larger  enrol]/erif  than  do  extension  ^programs. 


'/ 


o/  j 


Unduplicated  Headcount  is  the  number  ql  individuals  enrolled  in 
eaeh  curriculum  ox  extension  program.    A  student  is  counted  in  only  one 
curriculum;  ther€tfore^  the  sum  of  the  enrcdlment  in  each  curriculum 
equals  the  total  curriculum  enrollment.    However,  in  el|:ension  a  student 
is  counted  in  each .extension  program  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  but  he  is 
counted  only  oncel  in  each  extension  subtotal  and  extension  total  count 
regardless  of  the! number  of  different  programs  in  which  he  is.  enrolled.. 
Because  of  the  metijjod  of  counting,  ^he  extension  enrollments  in  each 
program  exceed  the.  total  unduplicated  extension  count.  .  A,  full-time 
equivalent  student  is  an  ^rirollment.  of  sixteen  hours  per  week  for  forty- 
four  weeks  or.  a  full  four*-quarter  year.  .  ^ 
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b.      Nature  of  the  Enrollment 


'  .  '  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  North  Carolina  population 

lives  v^thin  ^otunirting^ distance  of  one  of  the  Cotmnunity  College  System 

i 

institutions.    In  the  fall  quarter  of  1973,  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
curriculum  students  attending  community  colleges  and  tectyiical  instituf< 
•tame  from  .the  county 'in  which  the  institution  was  located  and  kbout  20 

i       *  '  • 

p^r  c^nt  came  from  adjacent  counties,    pply  about  six  per  cent  came  from 
other  North* Carolina  counties  and  less  than  three  per  cent  were  frem  ^ 
othert states^    About  ll  per  cent  of  the  Enrollment  was  white  and  about 
23  per  cent  nonWhite; ,  malfe  and  female  enrollment  was'  ai^out  cvc'nly 
divided.  #  , 

The  distribution  oS  the  enrollment  of  10A,864  full-time, equivalent 

.  X  \ 

sjtudents'  for  1974-,7*  among  program  categories  was  as  follows: 

Curriculum  Programs 


College  TranSDfer 
General  Edycation 
Techi^c^l 


7,730  FTE  Students 
3,020  FTE  Stddeitts  * 
30,827  FTE  Studenty^ 
17,163  .FTE  Students 

58,740  FTE- Stadfents 


caticnal,     *  / 

Cutriculum  Pj'ograms  Total 

♦    •     *  * 

Extensiqn  Programs 

41^  ' 

Acadafnic  Ext^sion  ,(rfenciuding  Adult 
\  ^      Basic  education,  Adir^t  High  School 

.       Programs,  Learnji^  Laboratory  and  7^ 

"'^Other 'AcadaUTc^rfcation  Classes)      17,528  Fl^E  Students 

(5ceupat:ional  Extension  (includes 
^  \    occupatioi»,l*  co^rses,  fcouraes 
under  Comprehensive  Eipployaent 
Training.  Act  fCETAK,  and.Ttew  > 
aitd  existing  induistry  pr^pgraw) 


Recfeatign  Extension  t includes^ Self - 
Supporting,  Recreatipnal,  Gases, 
.^obb^es*  and  A'^Xetic  Activitlej^ 

»  '         ^  Extension  Programs  TQtal 


26,7j9  FTB  Students 

J    :f 

JLjSJil  FTE  Students 

4^124  FTE  Students 


Grand  Total 


104,864  FTE  Students 
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<>'      Contributions  of  College  Transfer  Prop;ramn 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  a  community  college  Is 

to  offer  the  first  two  years  of  liberal  arts  and  pre-profepslonal  programs 

to  prepare  students  for  transfet  to  a  four-year  college  or  university. 

There  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of  stjudents  transferring 

from  community  colleges  to  North  Carolina  senior  Institutions.    For  the 

fall  of  1971,  transfers  from  theXomm&nlty  College  System  numbered 

1,619,  and  for  the  fall  of  1972,  there  were  1,930  transfers  from  15 

community  colleges.    For* the  fall  of  1973,  there  were  2,093  transfers 

from  17  community  colleges,  an*  eight  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous 

fall.     In  the  fall  of  1974,  2,420  students  transferred  from  coamuHlty 

colleges  and  technical  Institutes  to  North  Carolina  senior  institutions , 

an  Increase  of  8.6  per  cent  Inorease  over  the  fall  of  1973.^  Of  this 

1974  groups  55  per  cent  transferred  into  the  freshman  class,  28  per 
* 

cent  into  thjj|||ophomore  class,  and  17  per  cent  into  the  junior  class. 
In  1975,  the  community  college  and  technical  institute  transfers  to  senior 
institutions  numbered  2,635.    Transfers  flow  in  both  directions."   In  the 
fall  of  1974,  transfers  from  other  public  and  private  senior  institution^ 
into  the  Community  College  System  nu^ere^  953,  and  in  1975  they  \ 
numbered  1,167,  aa ^ncrease  of per  cent.',     '       "  ' 
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7.      Financial  Support  and  Resources 

Financial  support  is  provi8||L|or  the  institutions^  of  the 


Community  College  System  from  State  and  federal  sources,  local  sources, 
and  student  fees. 

The  State  provides  Funds  for  salaries  and  travel  of  administrative 
and  instructional  personnel,  for  equipment,  and  for  library  books. 
Matching  funds  may  be  provided  by  the  State  for  capital  or  permanent 
improvements  and  some  funds  are  provided  for  capital  improvements  through 
severaV  federal  programs.     State  and  federal  expense  ^er  full-time 
equivalent'  student  was  $1,095  during  the  1973-74  academic  year. 

The^^acquisition  of  land  and  cons^truction  6f  buildings  is  primarily  ^ 
a  local  res{)Qnsibility,  with  some  assistance  provided  by  the  State  and 

federal  governments.     Currejit  expense  involved  in  the  operation  and 

««  • 

maintenance  of  the  plant  is  also  a  local  responsibility  except  fox  one 
institution.     Local  funds  may  also  be  used  to  supplement  any  State 
budget  item.     Local  current  expense  per  full-time  equivalent  student  for 
1974-75  averaged  approximately  $110. 

♦ 

For  in-state  students  in  full-time  programs,  tuition  charges  amooiited 
to  $33  per  quarter.    Tuition  is  higher  for  out-of-stfate  students.  Instructional 
student  receipts  per  FTE  for  1974-75  were  $81.73* 

Current  expenses  for  1974-75  for  all  57  institutions  were ^$^4, 7 28, 000 
from  State  and  federal  funds,  student  fees,  and  local  sources.    The  dis- 


tribution of  operating  costs  was^ shared  approximately  as  follows:  State 


79  per  cent,  federal  4  per  cent,  local  10  per  cent-r-^wl  student  fees 


7  per  cent. 

Over  $128  million  for  capital  ImprovenentSfad  been  spent  on  all 
ca«piis«8  from  1959  through  Jbne  1975*  and  the  major  equlpnent  inventory 
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chiefly  In  the  area  of  occupational  education,' was  almost  $39  million 
of  June  30,  1975. 

The  libraries  of  the  57 ' Institutions  held  1,235,000  voluaes  on 
June  30,  1975.    The  collections  are  estimated  to  be  worth  about  11 
million  dollars. 

The  faculty  Includes  some  2,300  full-time  and  1,100  part-time 
instructors  In  curriculum  programs.    The  Community  College  System  alsc 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  adjunct  faculty  to  teach  extension 
courses  on  a  temporary  basis  as  they  are  ni^^ed. 
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D.      Private  Colleges  and  Universities 
1,  Introduction 

There  are  today  38  private  collfeges  and. universities  in  North 
Carolina.    As  a  group  the  institutions  constituting  this  "private  sector" 
exhibit  many  differences  and  many  marked  similarities  as  educational  insti- 
tutions,  when  compared  with  one  another  and  when  compared  with  the  public 
sector.    The  differences  and  the  similarities  in  several  areas  of  particular 
sdignificance  will  be  noted  in^the  following  pages.    It  will  be  useful  first, 
however,  Co  attempt  a  general  description  of  private  higher  education  as  a 
whole. 

Two  of  the  38  ii^titutip^s  are  universities  In  the  traditional  meaning 
of  that  word  —  Duke  Univer'si^ty  and  Wake  Forest  University.    Both  of  these 
iitstitutions  offer  work  at  the  first  profeaislonal  level  (I.e.,  ls»  and  nedicine) 
and  at  the  doctoral  level.    Duke  enrolled  3,372  graduate  and  first  prdfesiional 
students  in  the  fall  of  1975,  out  of  a  total  hetflcount  fenroUjwnt  of  9,129; 
S^^ake  Forest  these  numbers  were  1,362  and  4,442  respVtiv^ly- 

Twenty-seven  of  the  38  ij^itutions  are  "colleges"  3ir the  conventional 
sense,  offering  academic  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  level.    Six  of  these 
are  predominantly  black  institutions,  four  are  women's  colleges,  and  23  are 
coeducational  (althouQr^one  has  only  recently  begun  to  enroll- women 
students).    In^size  they  range  from  a  headcount  enrollioent  of  2,210  at  ^ 
Elon  College  to  226  at  Sacred  Heart  in  the  fall  of  197^. 

There  dre  nine  private  junior  colleges.    All  of  them  are  predominantly 
white  institutions.    Two  are  women's  colleges  and  seven  are  coeducational. 
The  junior,  colleges  range  in  size  (in  fall,  1975,  headcount)  from  1,172  at 
Wlngate  to  3i)8  at  St.  Mary's.  ^ 
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Twenty-nine  of  the  private  institutions  now  in  existence  were  founded 
before  1900  and  seven  were  founded  before  1850.    Four  have  been  established 
since  1950.    Some  of  the  older  institutions  opened  as  academies,  it  should 
be  noted,  and  began  offering  collegiate  work  at  a  later  time. 

Over  the  feafs  the  private  sector  has  experienced  many  changes  in  the 
number  of  its  institutions.    Some  -30  colleges  have  passed  out  of  existence 
since  the  first  Queens  College  closed  in  1780.    Some  of  these  have  dis- 
appeared  as  a  result  of  mergers.    In  this  jfiecade,  two  private  institutions, 
Southwood  College  and  Klttrell  College,  have  closed,  and  Mitchell  Junior 
College  was  made  a  part  of  the  State  Community  College  System  In  1972. 

Each  of  the  private  institutions  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees. 
By  definition,  they  are!  all  independent  of  State  control  and  regulation 
•except  that  they  must  b^chartered  and  licensed  to  grant  degrees,  and  in 
certain  academic  program  areas  (e.g. ,  nursing)  there  are  special  State 
licensing  requirements. 

All  of  the  private  institutions*  denominational  affiliations  are 
distributed 4ps  follows:    United  Method i\  -  9;  Presbyterian,  U.  S.  -  8; 
Southern  Baptist  -  7;  Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  United  Church 
of  Christ  -  2  each;  American  Baptist,  AME  Zion;  Disciples  of  Christ,  Free 
Will  Baptist,  Frienda,  Lutheran,  Moravian  and  United  Presbyterian  -  1  each,  * 

Summary  information  on  the  size,  location,  date  of  founding,  and 
denominational  relationship  of  the  38  Jfietitutions  is  provided  li^  the*  Appendix; 
Table  A-2-1.  .  ' 

^  The  institutions  may  be  further  categorized  by  levels' of  academic 

degree,  a  classification  scheme  used  In  JdescTlblog  Jthe  public  .Institutions 
and  more  fully  def in€iDnl^^^84,-and  shown  in  Tf^te  2-1  ^ 
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2.      Enrollment  Trends 


The  to4:al  headcount  enrollment  in  the  private  institutions 
,004,  di^^Hbuted  by  institution  as  follows: 


I 


Atlanta  unriSLian 

1,648 

Daroer  dculici 

480 

oeimonx  ADoey 

748 

Bennett  ' 

Campbell 

1  724 

Catawba  c 

1  020 

Davidson 

Duke 

q  1  tQ 

2,210 

Gardner-WebD 

-  1  A02 

Greensboro 

» 

Guilford 

1  AAA 

High  Point 

1 }  1 

Johnson  C.  Smith 

1 ,  J  /  / 

Lenoir  Rhyne 

J.  ,  ^OJ 

Livingstone 

857 

Mars  Hill 

1,688 

Meredith 

ly 

Metnodist 

628 

N »  C .  Wesieyan 

467 

r I eit ter 

1  036 

Queens 

571 

Sacred  Heart 

#^  «           E       i  _         ^  ^^^^^ 

St.  Andrews  FN 

S  t •  Augus  t  ine  *  s  1 

^^•^       1    S2Q  • 

630 

Shaw 

Wake  Forest 

4,442 

Warren  Wilson 

461 

Brevard  % 

515 

Chowan  Q.  

1,022 

irees-McRae 

712 

Louisburg 

580 

Men t  rea  t- And^r  son 

427 

Mount  Olive 

399 

Peace 

524 

St.  Mary's 

308 

Wlngate 

'  1,172- 

The  distflbutlon  of 'enrolment  in  the  late  19th  Century  and  early 
20th  Cfentury  shows  that  the  private  sector  educate  more  studepts  than  the 
public  sector  during  this  period,  and  the  private  itt8ti%utloi)s  continued  to 
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educate  a  majority  of  North  Carolina's  college  population. until  the  beginning 

.World  War  I.     (See  Table  A-3-12.)    Between  1915  and  the  early  1960'8, 
enrollmeilBNi^qually  distributed  between  the  two  sectors.    Beginning  around 
1963,  however,  the>roportlon  of  the  college  enrollment  In  the  public  Insti- 
tutions started  to  rise,  ahd  Increased  from  about  55  per  cent  to  the  current 
level  of  71  per  cent.    A  sharp  Increase  in  the  college  "going  rate"  (i.e., 
the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  attending  college  In  North  Carolina)  • 
^ also  took  place  during  the  1960's. 

^  Total  enrollments  at  the  private  institutions  grew  at  roughly  the 
same  rate  ""as  those  of  the  public  sector  between  the  early  1950's  and  1963^ 
Since  196A,  however,  the  growth  rate  of  the  public  sector  has  been  much  greater, 
and  this  differential  in  growth  has  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  t)ie  per- 
•centage  of  enrollment  found  in  the  private  institutions. 

The  growth  in  the  private  enrollments  since  the  early  1960 's  "has  been 
due  almost  exclusively  to  the  Increase  in  out-of-state  students.     (See  Table 
A-3-1A.)    Total -headcount  enrollment  in  private  schools  has  risen  from 
about  AA,000  in  1965  to  over  49,000  fn.  1975.  an  elevep  per  cent  change.  ' 
During  this  perldd^  In-^tate  enrollment  h^  grown  from  26,000  to  about  27,000 
or  four  per  cent.    Enrollment  hi  non-res Identi,  however,  has  risen  more 
rapidly  in  the  past  decade,  from  18,000  in  1965  to  over  22,000  in  1975,  or 
24  per  cent.  ^  •  z 

In-state  undergraduate  enrollment  Increased  at /private  schools  by  about 
three  per  cent  between  1965  and  1975,  whereas  non-resident  enrollment  grew 
by^^ per  cent.    Since  1971,  private  college  enrollment  has  been  virtually 
corf,tant^    (Two  private  junior  colleges  closed  and  another  l?ecame  a  public 
connunlfy* college  during  this  tlioe.)( 
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Comparatively,  total  in^state  enrollment  In  public  institutions^^  has 
risen  from  about  49,500  in  1965  to,.about  106,000  in  1975,  or  about  116  per 
cent.     (See  Table  A-3'-14.0    Out-of-state  enrollment  in  the  public  insti- 
^tutions  has  rlsBn  during  the  decade  by  about  1,400  students  (to  13,000  in  . 
1975),  or  about  12  per  cent.    Thus,  total  in-^tate  enrollment  has  ri^en 
quite  rapidly  at  public  institutions,  while  out-of-state  enrollment  has 
^risen  approximately  two  pef  cent  a  year  at  private  schools  since  , 1^965. 
Out-of-state  students  account  for  44  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates  at  private 
schools  (in  1975)  and  for  about  nine  per  cent  at  the  public  institutions. 
The  proportion  of  non-resident  enrollments  has  gained  slightly  at  private 
schools  since  1965,  but  has  declined  by  almost  half  at  public  institutions.*^^ 

^      Such  summary  data  necessarily  treat  institutions  as  if  they  were 
alike,  making  distinctions  only  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
That'  methodology  has  many  limitations  and  can  be  misleading.    When  comparable 
institutions  are  considered,  the  enrollment  trends  appear  in  a  different 
light.    What  may  appear  simply,  as  an  enrollment  shift  between  the  private 
senior  and  thej>oblic  s^ior  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  can  more 
correctly  be  characterized  as  a  shift  from  smaller  institutions"  to  larger 
ones  in  both '^public  and  private  sectors  of  higher 'education  in  North  Carolina. 
Theif^s  also  a  significant  shift  from  private  junior  institutions  to  public 
community  colleges. 


.-'■'^This  includes  enrollment-in^the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  well 
as  the  college-parallel  enrollment  in  the  Community -College  System. 

.     -^^BeginniM^ift^^he  late  1960*s,  deliberate  policies  were  adopted  by 
the  Genera^A^^^ly  to  discoura|;^^-etirpllment  of  o<it-of-state  students  in 
public-'t56lle|g^  and  universitleST!  ^ 


o  187 
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Further,  while  undergraduate  enrollments  in  the  private  institutions 
have  been  in  the  aggregate  stable  since  1972,  this  apparent  stability  ia^. 
due  to  an  increase  of  nearly,  one- fifth  in  the  enrollments  of  pred^Hfinantly 
black* private  schools  and  not  to  any  particularly  stable  enrplimeijtr^  picture 
among  the  white  private  colleges  during  the  1970' s. 
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3.,     Academj-c  Pyogr^ipr^nd  Degrees  K:onferred 

A  \j±^&^^^ecj±ety  of  degree  and  terminal  occupational  programs 
is  offered  l;>y^>h^^private  colleges  and  universities.    The  latest  comprehensive 
dajt<!a^^lilable  is  for  the  1973-74  school  year  as  displayed  in  The  tndepetidents, 
published  by  thi  North  Carolina  Association  of  Independent ^Colleges  and 
Universities,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina^  1974,  and  shown^ in  the  Appendix  as 
Table  A-2-39-      .  - 

The  institulHiis  offer  doctoral  programs  in  ten  fields  of ^study  and 
master's  work  in  fifteen.    Undergraduate  academic  programs  are  available 
in  education  and  in  21  other  .fields.    First  professional  programs  are  offered 
in  medicine,  lay,  and  theology. 

Duke  University  awards  the  Ph.D.  degre/  in  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources,  Biological  Sciences,  Educatioj^  Engineering,  Foreign  Languages, 
Letters,  Mathematics,  Physical  Scienc^,  Psychology  and  Social  Sciences. 
Wake  forest  University  confers  the  degree  in  Biological  Sciences. 

The  three  .institutions^ offering  master*s  level  programs  are  Duke 
University  in  fifteen  fields.  Wake  Forest  University  in  eight,'  and  Guilford 
College  in  Letters.  ^  *  ' 

Undergraduate- eciucation  programs  are  offered  by  37  of  the  38  insti- 
tutions. Within  the  field  of  Education,  seventeen  education  specialties 
are  represented:  ^  \  .  • 

Educatio'n,  General  4  institutions  ^    •  • 

^Elementary  Education,  Intermediate  29  institutions 
•.Elementary  Education,  Early  Childhood  .28  institutions 
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Secondai;y  Education 
Special  Education 
Education  of  Mentally  Re^t^Jied 
Education  qt  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Education' of  ETeaf  - 
Parish  Education  / 
Special  Learning  Dliabllrftles 


26  Institution^ 
5  institutions 
J.  institution 
1  institution  ' 
2.  institutions 
1  institution 
.1  Institution 
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!lslness  Education 
Art  Vacation 
Music  E^ucaticm 
Science  Education 
Physical  Education 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 


10  Institutions 
A  institutions 

13  institutions 

1  institution 
13  institutions 

11  institutions 
1  institution 


Other  undergraduate  academic  programs  in  the  private  institutions 


are  offered  in  20  disciplines 


esources 


Agriculture  and  Natural 
Area  Studies 
Biological  Sciences 
Business  and  Managemer/t 
Communications 

Computer  and  Inform^ional  Sciences 
Engineering 
Fine  and  Applied 
Foreign  Language 
Health  Profession's 
Home  Economics 
Law 

Letters 
Mathematics/ 
Physical  Sjciences 
•Psychology 

Public  Affairs  and  Services 
SociaL^Sclences 
Theology 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 


8  institutions 
7  institutions 

33  institutions 

25  institutions 
4  institutions 
4  institutions 

12  institutions 

34  institutions 
27  institutions 

26  institutions 
7  institutions 
7  institutions 

33  institutions 
32  institutions 
31  institutions 
24  institutions 
12  institutions 

35  institutions 
29  institutions 
20  institutions 


Lrst  professional  degree  programs  are  offered  by  Duke  University  in 


medicine,  law,  and  theology.    Wake  ^rest  offers  medicine  and  law. 
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In  1974-75  the  private  Institutions  conferred  8,226  bachelor's  / 
degrees/562  master's  degrees,  229  doctor's  degreed,  527^  first  professional 
and  1475  associate  degrees •    The  distribution,  by  institution,  was 


degr 


as  follows: 
Institution 


-  / 

A t lant ic/Chr is t ian 
Barter  Scotfa 
Belmont  Abtey 
Bennett  ' 
Campbell 
Catawl^ 
Davidson 
Duke 
Elon 

Gardner-Webb 
Greensboro 
Guilford 
High  Point 
J.  C.  Smithy 
Lenoir  Rhyhe 
Livingstone 
Mars  Hill 
Meredith 

Methodist  , 
'  N.  C.  Wesleyan 
Pfeiffer 
Queens 
Sacred  Heart 
St.  Andrews 
St.  Augustine's 
Salem 
Sh^ 

Southeastern  Seminary 
Wake  Forest 
Warren  Wilson 
(The  distribution  of  these 
degrees  by  REGIS  discipline 
divisions  is  in  Table 
in  the  Appendix.) 


Brevard 
Chowan 
LeeS-McRae 
Louisburg 
Montreat  Anderson 
"Mount  Olive 
Peace 
Sti  Mary's 
Wingate 


Degree  /  \ 

Bachelor's    Master's    Doctor's    First  Professional 


Associate 


402 
70 
125 
124 
552 
271 
260 
1,444 
•  351 
333 
137 
?62 
237 
191 
324 
131 
327 
308 
178 
135 
234 
117 
52 
145 
232 
96 
436 

683 
69 


387 


217 


311 


7 

168 


216 


.  0 


191 


142 
198 
179 
191 
105 
57 
181 
108 
314 
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4.      State  Aid  to  the  Private  Sector  . 

The  General  Assembly  of  1971,  by  Chapter  744  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  that  year,  establi^d  a  State  policy  of  general  financial ,  assistance 

to  the  private  Sector  of  higher  education  in  this  State.    The  ctellared 

/  *  ♦ 

reasons  for  enactment  of  the  plan  were  to  aid  need)/  student^/  to  save  State 
funds  by  encouraging  students  to  go  to  private  rati 

tutions,  and  in  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  act,  to  help  "private 
institutions  [which]  have,  iti  recent  years,  found  it  increasingly  difficult 


ler  than  to  public  insti- 


to  meet  ©perati-ng  expenses 

This  legislation  was  a  major  change  in  State  policy.    Generally,  ,f 
private  higher  education  hdkl  benefitted  prior  to  1971  from  forms  of  indirect 
support,  suQh  as  tax.  ekeittpt^ ions  and  various  kinds  of  categorical  sti^denC 
scholarship  rand  loan  i^rogiTaifls,  bfit  no  General.  Fund  appropriations  were 
provided  fpr'^tbe  private  institutions.    Beginning  in  1969,  the  State-  - 
appropriated  funds  for  the  two  private  medical 'schools  in  return  for  the 
schools  enrolling  North  Carolina  residents.  ^  This  legislation  was  not  a 
basic  Change  in  policy,  howe^ver,  in  that  the  contractual  arrangement's  it 
provided  for  were  npt  unlik^  thos^  made  over  many  years  through  the 
Sotthern  Regional  Education  Board,  f^r  the  enrollment  of  North  Carolinians 
in  institutions  in  other  states. 

North  Carolina's  change  in  policy  in  1971  was  consistent  with  a 

national. trencl.    An  increasing  numbet  of  state's  were  by  that  time  taking 

action  tp  provide  some  form  of  aid  .to  prlVate  collies  and  univefsifles. 

'The  progranr'in3.tiated  in  North  Carolina- was  *one  recommended  to  the  General 

1>     .       .  * 
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Assembly  by  the  Board  of  Higher-  Education  in  a  study  it  prepared  tjiat  year 

16 

of  the  private  institutions  in  the  State.. 

The  1971  State  aid  statute  had  twq  eleiients,  as  did  the. Board  of  Higher 
Education's  alternative  recomBendatidn.    One  element  was  designed  to  provide 
a  financial  incentive  to  private -institutions  to  increase  the  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  North  Carolina  resident  undergraduates  they  enrolled  by 
paying  the  private  institutions  a  fixed  sum  fgr  each  additional  such  student 
enrolled  in  the- fall  of  1972  over  the  aumber  entolled  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
In  the  only  year  of  operation  of  that  program  (1972-73),  gains  totaling 
1,169  students  were  Recorded  by  20  private  institutions  ^  losses  totaling 
862  students  were  recorded  by  20  institutions.     The  resulting  net  gain  of 
307  North  Carolina  resident  undergraduates  by  the  private  institutions  cost 
the  State  $450,000,  or  approximately /$1, 465  per  student.    Although  the 
pr^sion  establishing  this  enrollment  acceleration  feature  remains  in  the  . 
statute,  no  funds  were  appropriated  to  carry  it  out  in  1973  or  since,  in  the 
light  of  that  experience. 

The  second  element  of  the  1971  plan  is  still  in  operation.     It  provides. 

.1  ,  - 

for  a  program  of  assistance  keyed  to  the  total  number  of  North  Carolina 
resident  undergraduates  currently  enrolled  in  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  (exclusive  of  theological  and  Bible  Colleges)  in  this  State. 
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1  Private  Higher 


Education  in  Norjh  Carolina;    Conditionj*tod  Prospects  - 


A  Study  of  Enrollments  Flnarice 


10 


^8,  and  Rfelated  Subjects:  1965-1970  <Raleigh; 
on.  Special  Report  2-71,  April,  1971).    A  1968 


the  BHE  asked  "that  consideration  be  given  to^ 
,  private  higher  education,"  and  stated  that  a 
end"  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
fanning  for  Higher  Question  in  Horth  Carolina 


N.  C.  Board  of  Higher  Cducaijl 
long-range  planning  report 
providlag  ^tate  assistance 
stpdy  would  be  aade  "to  thin 

private  Institutions.    See  ^  -— 

(Raleigh:    N.  C.  Board  of  H^her  Education,  Special  Report  2-68,  1^8), 

4>.  1261. 
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•  * 

The  initial  appropriation  supported  an  allocation  of  $26.59  per  Sorth 
Carolina  resident  undergraduate  in  I972f73.  ^  * 

The  Board  of  Governors  in  1973  recoMended  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  State  aid  progran  be  funded  for  1973-75  at  the  level  of  $75  for 

« 

each  fTE  Korth  Carolina  resident  undergradxiate  the  private  institutions 
enrolled.    The  Genera/  Assembly  raised  that  figure  to  $200  per  student  fer 
23,000  students,  or  a  total  of  $4,600,000,  for  1973-74.    The  Board  of 
Governors  recommended  and  the  General  Assembly  .appropriated  the  sane  amoun.t 
for  1974-75,  1975-76,  and  iaJ4=J7.  ... 

Thd  amount  of  State  aid  funds  available  to  a^ private  institution  each 
year  under  this  plan,  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  i^orth  Carolina^esident  undergraduates  in  atteitdance' on  October  1 
by  $200.  *An  institution's  allocation  is  not  affected  by  the  number  or 
proportion  of  its  North  Carolina  students  who  are  iSeedy.  ^ 

The  institution  to  which  funds  are  allocated  is  not  obliged. to  Increase  - 
student  aid  funds  it  makes  available  to  North  Carolina  resident  under- 
graduates by  the  amount  allocated  to  it  by  the  State.    The  law  only  requires 
that,  in  any  given  year, •"the  institution  .  .  .  provide  and  administer' 
scholarship  funds  for  needy  North  Carolina  stddents'in  aW  aaount  at  least 
,  e^ual  to  the  amount  paid  to  the  institution  .  .  .  during  the  fiscal  year." 
The  grants  by  the  institution  that  may,  be  comjx^  toward  meeting  the 
obligati^j^tQ  "provide  .  .  .  scholarship  funds  for  . needy  North  Carolina  ♦ 
students  .  .       are  based  on  the  financial  needs  of  individ^jal  students, 
students'  needs  are  determined  by  the  institution  they  attend^  Applying 
-     the  same  nationally-recognized  methods  used  to^tablish  tl^e  financial  needs' 
of  students  sttend^ng  The  .University  of  ' North  Carolina.    In  t^is  instance, 

;Er|c  ^       .  194  '    .  ,    • ; 
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Ntrth  Carolina  residency  status  of  students  govern  the 

/:::\V  -       *  -  i  ' 

made  to  each  institution  and  tn 


'of- course,  the- process  must  take  into  account  ^he  greater  cost  of  attending. 

private  Institutions/   The  anounts  of  the  grants  made'  to  needy  students  are 

•      •  _  ♦    -  -  j^v*^.  

^not  set  by  the  S^ate  but  by  the  institutions  they  attend.    A  grant  can  r^ifl^.  . 

ft^om  a  small  sua  to  the  f\ill  coaft  of  attendanifer.    The  decisions  Im^tte 

sfze  of  the  allocation 
e  eligibility,  of  each  student  for  a  scholarship* 
Those  decisions  are  made  by  the  respective  institutions,  acting  in  accordance 
vith  the  residency  status  regulations  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  applicable  also  to  .the  constituent  institutions  Gf  The  University  of 
North  Carol ina«  » 

During  the  first  year  of^eration  ot  the  program  (1972-73),  $1,025,000 
was  allocated  to  the  private  institutions  in  aid  funds,  but  grants  by  those 
institutions  \m  needy  North  Carolina  resident  undergraduates  increased  from 
1971-72  to  1972-73  by  only  about  $700,000.    Each  $1.00  of  Stat^  aid  thus 
produced  $0.70  in  additional  grants  to  students.    In  1973-74,  each  $1-00  of 
State  aid  produced  about  $0.60  in  additional  grants  to  students*    The  State 
aid  program,  though  in  the  form  of  student  "aid,  in  fact  helps  the  institu- 
tions  by  allbwing  them  to  re-allocate  some  of  their  own  resources  for  othet 
purposes  than  student  aid.    While  needy  North  Carolina  resident 'undergraduates 
are  getting  the  equivalent  of  all  the  gtate  aid  dollars,  thej  are  getting 
fA^er  of  the  institutions^  own  aid  dollars -than  they  did  In  earlier  years^ 
'From  1971-72  through  1974-75,  the  State  funds  going. to  aid  students  under 
^this  program  grew  from ^$1,017, 0^0  to  $4,382*1)00  a  year,  while  institutional 
'  Expenditures  from  other  sources  for  aid  tojoii^edy  North  Carolina  residents 
declined  by  over  30  per  cent,  f/om  $2,600,000  in  1971-72  'to  $1,806,000  In' 
1974-75*. 
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I     .  Thus,  ^although  ostensibly  a  prograjn  "erf  al0  .witudents,' the  legtslation*. 


I j^£^^^^tC|||^^aHf^|^^  purposes  ^ome  or  al^  of 

funds  the  Institutions  had  previously *used  to  aid 'needy  North  Carolinian^., 
» 

The  appropriation  for -both  elements  of 'the  State  aid  program  in 
\       1972-73  was  $1,025,000.     The  approprii'tion  for  the  second  year  (1973^74) 
was  $4,600,000,  of  which  $216,000  was  never  allocated  to  the  private' 
institutions  because  their  North  Carolina  resijdent  undergraduate  enrollment- 

t 

fell  short  of  the  23,000  anticipated  by  the  General  Assembly,  and '$88,000 
was  allocated  to  but  not  claimed  by  the  institutions  because  of  a  lack  of 
^   sufficient  needy  North  Carolina  resident  undergraduates  to  claim  it.  Thus, 
•  $4,296,000  ef  the  1973-74  funds  reached  North  Carolina  resident  und'erg'raduates 
^the  remainder  ($304,000)  reverted  to  the  State.     Enrollments  in  the  fall  of 
.  197^  justified  the  allocation  of  $4,382,000  (jf  the  $4,600,000  appropriated  . 
for  1974-75.     Enrollments  in  the  fall  of  197?'^  drew- allocationa  of  $4,370,000. 

A  summary  of  allocations  to  all  38  institutions  and  the  scholarship 
grants  awarded  to  needy  North  Carolinian^  f or^^t972-73 ,  1974-73",  gnd  1975-76 
is  in  Table  2-7.  •  ^      f  '  ^  ' 

The  1975  General  Assembly  .continued  the  1971  student  aid  program 
described  above  at  the  $4,600,000  level.    On  the  request  of  the  private 
institutions,  ndt  supported  by  the  Board* of  Governors,  that  session  also 
^    ^initiatid  a  new  program  of  aid  in*the  form  of  a  tuition  grant  of  $200  for 
V    iever^  North , Carolina  resident  undergraduate  student  attending  a  private  ^ 
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^  institution  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  on  a  full-time  basis', 
^without  respect  to  the  need  of  the  benefitting  studeqt.    Payments  under 
this  pi*ogram  are  made  by  the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority  to  the* 
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institutions  on  behalf  of  eligible  students,  each  of  ^^om  the  institution 
credits  with  $200  on  his  institotlonal  account.    The  1975-76  appropriation 
for  this  new  program  was  $4,200,000,  of  which  $4,010,000  has  been  allocated. 
^The  law  subjjscts  private  institutions  to  no  academic  program  controll 

or  review  by  the  State  on  account  of  t;h^  State  allocations  made  to  them^  1 

•    ^'  ' 

"under"  elther^of  the  aid  programs.    The  only  required  reports^to  the  State 
on  insti^tutional  finances  arg  certificates  by  the  recipienF~institution  on 

..its' October  1  North  Carplina  res/dent  undergraduate  FTE  enrollment,  on  its 
North  Carolina  resident  full-fcime -undergraduate  enrollment  for  each  term; 
and  on  the  scholarship,  funds  granted  by ^it  ttr  ^eedy  Horth  Carolina  resident 
under  graduated  for  that  y^a^r  from  al?  sources.      %  /         ^  ' 


■  I 


CONSTRAINTS,  ASSUMPTIONS,  ,AND  PROJECTIONS 


AFFECTING  H-ANNING  FOR' HIGHER  EDUCATION  v.  f. 


A*      Intrpduction  '  .  . 

■    -   '"^       ^T~-  ,       .    .  ';  V'-w 

*       As  has  b^en  §tated^  earlietv  in- this  document,-  rea lis t^c  planning" 

-  •    -  .  '  - 

must' take  intb-ac'count  th^  surrounding  circumstances  under  which  the  - 
activities  being  planned  wil^  unfold.     The  circumstantial  elements  affecting  , 
higher  education  are  numerous  and^  those  which  the  Boafd  of  Governors,  tte 
President,  and  the  constituent 'institutions  can  control  are  few;  yet 
explicit  or  implicit  account  must  be  taken  61  tho5e  elements  which  serious^ly 
affect  but  cannot  be  controlled  by  The  UniverSityt,  in  order  ,tb  deal  effectively 

wil^h  those  which  are  sulyect  to -control-    Th6re  Is  little,  for,  example,  thaj:* 

f  '-^  ■        ,       .  ^-^  -      •      ^  ' 

The  University  can  do  about  the  cotirse  of,  the  national  economy,-  yet  ^.t  has  ^ 

prdfound  effect  on  The  University  in  many^ways  and  some  assumptions  must  be 
,  made  with  respect  to  it.  '  /  • 

It  is  the  ^rpose  pf  this  chapter  to  make  explicit  many  of  4:he  s^lgnifi-  / 

cant  assumptions  and  expectations  upchi  which  the  4oard  of >Gpv^rnors  ha^ 

/  i'       '  \'  '       •  * 

,/proceeded,  to  describe  the. chief  constraints  witliin, which  The  University 

must  function,  a.nrf' to  set  forth  the  ptoject'i'pns/tHe  Board  Ijas- made  in  t^ose 

areas  in  which  projection  is  nefcessary.    Unj-ike  other  cliapters  in  this  .  .  .  ! 

document,  thpis  chapter  does  not  .contain  prescription^-  o'f  or  •r^fcco^nIneOdations  ?  ^    ;^ /  . 

for  changes  in  polf^cy  or. practice  except  as  thfe^* enrpllment^rojectjons  ^  ^  ^ 


constitute  suph  prescriptions.    ,     '  .  . 

In  settling  down  some  cTf  th^- matters  cover^c^  ln  this'^dha^ter^  the 
Board  of  Governors  claims' n6  .special  insight  (jr  dnder^tandingft  it  merHy 
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B.      Factors  External  to '  The -Unlvera^      •  ,  ' 

*.  .  •   ,        The  Board  of  Governors  assumes  that,  during,  thi;  next  five,  years , 
there' will  be, no  international  development  of  suefi  nature  and  extent  as 
to  affect  deeply  our  institutions  of  higher  education. 

■'     Turning  to  the  more .immediate  educational  environment,  it  is .Assumed, ^ 
first,  that  no  major  changes  in  public  and  political  attitudes,  toward  ,th«  ^. 
benefits  of  higher  education  will  take'  place  during  the  next  five  years,  • 
.either  at  the  national  or. State  level.    This  will,  h^lp.to  ensure  that,'  at  . 
a'mfaimunr,  future  real  rates  .of  financial  support  going  to-^ilgher  education 
will  not  be  drastically  different  f W past  Jev^ls  if  public  revenues  renain 
'constant.    %  also..lmplies  tbe  absence  of  hew  major  federal  program  initiatives 

(such  as  the  G,I,  Bill)  that  would  tend  to  alter , radically  the  demaod . f or 

higher  .education.  '  .      '  1.        ,  '       ^  ,  .t 

Second,  it  is  expected  that  Ihe  general  economic  environment  of  the 
State  during  this  period  will  be  such^that  there  will  be  no  severe  revenue, 
shortages  to  frustrate  efforts  to  provide  tieceSsary  educational  services. 
This  implies  Continued  real -growth  in  North  Carolina' s  .economy ,  otay  moderate 
inflation  rates,  and  high  rates  of  utilization' . the  State's  resources^ 
both  human  and  physical.     It  -should  be  underscored,  however,  that  the  . 
inflation  rates  affecting  a  service  industry  like  higher  education,  which 
«lies  extensiv«y*  on  highly-trained  people  as  its  chief -resource,  are 
much  higher/ttian  the  general  inflation  rate  (as  measured  by  either  the      '  .  . 
GrossX^onal  Product  deflator'or  the  Consumer  Price  Index).    Thus,  while 

^^oard  anticipates  a  slowing  in  the  inflation  rate  ..from'  the  unprecedented 
1972-75  rates,  it  is  recognized  that  the  prices  relevant  to  higher  education 
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"  will  contim^.  to  ris€  faster  th^n  will  other  prl^Ces.    In  turn,  this  implies 
that  ^faculfiy  and  staff  salaries -may  continue  toAave  poorly  In  , comparison 


with  the  cost  pf ^living  unless  substantial  increases  in  State  appropriations 
can  be  obtained.  »  , 

Third,  it  is  anticipated  that  timely  efforts  on  the  part  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  adjus^  to  changing  needs  will  assure  that  individual 
attitude*  toward  college  attendance  will  continue  to  be  favorable,  resulting 
In  moderately  larger  proportions  of  college-age  youth  attending  college 
than  at  present  and  a  concurrent  rise  in  part-time  college  attendance  by 
people  of  all  ages.,    Th^s  implies  that  high  school  students  will  continue 
to  view  the  pejrsonal  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  college  attendance 
as  positive  and  that  student  demand  for- such  services  will  rise  moderately 
over  the  next  five  years.       .  .  ^ 

^  Fourth,  economic  growth,  both  nationally  and  in  the  State,  will  continue^ 
to  keep  at  high  levels  the  market  demau*-  for  college  graduates  and  other 
higher  educational  services  such  as  res'earch  and  pufilic  service  (that  is, 
programs  beneficial  primarily  t<^  persons  or  entities  Gfutside  of  the  insti- 
tution).    This  assumption  implies  that  there  will  be  TO*^extensive  shift 
from  college-trained  manpower  to  other *kinds  of  labor  to  do  the  work  now 
reserved  largely  for  college  graduates,  although  the  Board  recognizes  the_ 
decrease  in  demand  for  certain  types  of  college  graduates  and  the  impli- 
cations  of  these  shifts  for  curricular  planning.- 

Finally,  given  the  stabilization  expected  in  the  college-age  population 
and  in  college  enrollments  and  given  the  relative  abundance  of  Ph.D^s,  the 
^oard  anticipates  that  there  will  be  continued  concern  -Qn  the  part  of 

current  faculty  members  fol:  matters  of  faculty  employment  and  welfare. 

I 

\ 

I  '  '  "' 
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Amcmg  topics  6f  increasing  interest  to  them  will  be  academic  tenure,  .  ^ 
safaries,  promotion  and  d^ismissal,  campus  morale,  and;^collective  bargaining. 

Since  ^his  plaa  is  of  relatively  short  duratio^,  %he  need  fdr  other, 
more  he^lc  as^umptioi^s  does  not^^arise..  It  ^fhould  be  bofne  in  ralnd,  however 
that  j/e  longer  the  time  period  of  the  pi:ojectionS,  the  more  important  the  , 
underlying  assumptions  become.    This  is  another  drgumdnt  for  maintaiping 
-projections  in  the  short  range,  thus  minimizing  the  probabiliti^  of  serious 
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'    •' C'i.      Populatioii  of  Nofth  CaroLina;  "  Characteristics  and  Trends 

'*    •■     '     .  •/  *  ••  >     r~7^  '  '■•  ~^ 

jhe  University  of  Hort^ Carolina^  w^s  established  and  exists 
primarily  to  serVe  the  people  of  thift  State  —  riot  only  the  "rising 
^     generation"  spoken  of'by  the  Charter  of  ^1789  as  its  primary  constituency 
but  the  larger  popuUtign  beyond  the  traditional  college-attending  ages 
#       •   as  wei;.     Seven  out  of  eight  of  the  students  in  The  University  are  North 


_JV  ^  — —  - 

I 


Carolinians.     Therefore  the  characteristics  of  that  population  —  its 
nymbers,  age  structure, , race  and  sex  divisions,  Residence,  migration  patterns," 
educati9nal  attainment  level,  employment,  and  income  level  and  the  trends 
with  respect  to  those  factors  —  are  relevant  t^  the  kinds  of  instructional 

and  other  services  they  vill  be'  looking  to  The  /Universifcy  of  North  Carolina 

#  ' 

and  other  institutions  pf  higher  education  to  provide. 

'  *  '     '  H  .    .  . 

Professor  C.  Horace  Hamilton's  three-vol^e  work,-  North  Carolina 

-Population  Trends,  A  Demographic  Sourcebook, 7  is , a*^ comprehensive  and 

invaluable  compendium  and  ahalysiA  of  data  o^n  this  subject,  so^  no  exhaustiye 

treatment  is  required  here.    This  section  df  the  long-range  plan  touches  on 

a  few  present  and  developing  features  of  }JortL  Carolii^^a's  population  which 

have  particular  bearing  orf  the  future  of ^uy'^institu/lops  of  higher  education. 

/    ^      /  /  . 

In  1970,  North  Xarolina's  population  pf  5,(^82.059  ranked  it  twelfth  in 
the  Nation  and  made  up  2.5  per  cent  of  thfe  natiojial  population.    The  Staters 
ten-year' growth  from  1960  to  1970  was  11.5  per/cent,  only  slightly  below 
the  national  growth  rate  of  13.3  per  cent  for  the  decide. ^    '  ' 


,1.  .         *  /    .       '  •  >  . 

Chapel  Hill:  '  Carolina  Pc^pulatlon  Center,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1974.  • 
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North  Carolina's  median*age  Increased  from  25.5  in  1960  to  26.5- 
\  in  1970,  while  the  national  median  age^j|^ent  down  from  29.5^  to  27.9.     Pro-  ^ 
jections  to  19B0  indicate  that  the  median-^  for  Nor*h  Carolj^a  and  the 
Nation  will  increase  by' three^  years,  to  about  thirty.     (See  Table  A-3-1  >  ' 
^  the  Appendix.)    This  expected  increase  in  age  of  the  State's  population  is 
due  to  the  decreased  birth  rate  in  the  State,  which  is  approaching  the 
national  norm.    Northj:arolljia:.a-c«freTTr^annuaT~Btrth  rate  is  about  17  live 
births  per  1,000  popplaticn,  compared  to  a  national  rate  of  about  15.6  per 
1,000.     I-fl  1972,^North  Carolina  was  fourteenth  in  the  Nation  by  this  measure 

of  birth  rate.  t  •  . 

Projections  to  1980  ^dependent  on  pertinent  assumptions  as  to  the 
birth  rate,  net  migration,  elc.)  indicate  that  N6rth  Carolina's  total  ' 
popaiation  will  increase  by  seven  per  cent  to  nine  per  cent,  the  chief 


variable  bein^  the  b,i^fth  rate.     Compared  to  the  past  decade,  this  represents 
a  ^plation  increase  of  about  three-fourths  of  the- 1960-to-1970  rats- of 
11.5^er  cent.     (See  Table  A-3-1.)    The  expected  national  growth  raee^r 
'this  decade  will  b^  nine  per' cent,  ot^bout  three-fourths  q^the^  national 
giowth  rate  for  thie  1960's. 
'        It  is  important  to  note  that  the  15^24  age  group  ~  the  ^imary  <ollWe- 
going  grpup  ~  increased  by  about  36.  per  cent  from  1960  to  1970,  wt^ile 
it  is  expected  that  this  sane  age  group- will  increase  by  less  than  three 
JTc^during  this  current  decade.    Clearly,  North  Carolina's  population  . 


is  begin^ng  to  experience  a  levelling  off  in  growth  rite  which  should  .have 
^^^ignif leant  inpact  on  higher  edutatioh  long-range  planning. 

'-    *■  .  • 
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"  ^       Despite  shifts  of  the  population  from  rural  td^ urban  areas,  the  State's 

po^il^tion  is  still  predominantly  rural , in  residence.     /see/lable  A-3-2.) 

The  1970  Census  of  Population  indicated  that  2,796,538  (Tr  55  per  cent  of 
\ 

the  population  then  lived  in  rural  areas.     (In  1960,  rural  residents  made 
up  60  per  cent  of  the  total  population.)    North  Carolina  ranked  46th  national] 
in  1970  in  its  percentage  of  urban  residents,  with  45  per  cent  urban  compared 
to  a  national  figure  of  74  per  cent  urban  residents.    This  relatively  high 
percentage  of  rural  residents  presents  special  problems  for  higher  education, 
because  rural  students  have  needs  that  are  somewhat  different  from  thos'e  of 
urban  youths.    For  example,  rural  youths  tend  to  come  from  families  with 
fewer  years  of  higher  education  and  lower  family  incomes  than  do  urban 
youth's.    Their  high  school  graduation and  college  going-rates  usualiy 
a^'e  significantly  low^r  than  those  of  urban  youths,  and  they  tend  to  score 
lower  on  the  commonly-administered  entrance  examination  scores.    While  these 
rural  young  people  are  for  the  roost  part  not  from  farm  families  —  only  one 
rural  resident  in  seven  lives  on  a. farm  —  their  places  of  residence  often 
produce  some  "of  the  same  probletos  for  them  as  for  t^ieir  farm-dwelling 
neighbors. 

The  relatively  low  percentage  of  urban  residents  in  North  Carolina 
masks  a  significant  fact:    the  tendency  of  the  population  of  the  State  to* 

I- 

concentrate  in  several  rapidly-growing  urban  centers,  drawn  in  part  from 
other  (and  generally,  less  populous)  areas  of  this  State  and  in  part  from 
other  states.    While. if)  setrQpolis  predominates  or  seekis  likely  to  do  so, 
the  eight  roost  populous  pounties  now  contain  more  than  one^third  of  the 
population  of  North' Carolina.    The  increase  in  size  of  soroe  of  them 
derives  from  long-established  population  centers  such  as -Charlotte;  the 
increaseof^others  is  based  on  more  recently  active  growth  centers  such  as 
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Fayetteville.    Associated  with  these  population  concentrations  are 
emerging  industrial-coomercial-governoental  complexes  which^create  demands 
for  new  and  accessible  higher  education  services  to  which  The  University 
must  be  responsive. 

A^iother  group  of  thtf  populatltx^  that  warraiits  special  consideration 
because  of  its  special  highe'r  education  needs  is  the  non-whites  (chiefly 
blacks),  who  composed  23  per  cent  of  tbe  total  population  in  1970.  North 
\^rolina  then  ranked  sixth  in  the  Nation  in  the  percentage  of  non-whites 
in  its  population.-   That  percentage  has  been  declining  for  the  past  few 
decafies.  however,  p'rimarily  because  of  the  nutalj^rs  of  blacks  leaving  the 
State  to  take  up  residence  in  other  states.     (See  Table  A-3-3.)  Non- 
white  net  migration  out  of  the  State  has  cost  Nort ^3^011"^  25  per  cent 
of  the  blacks,  born  here,  compared  to  4  per  cent  of  the  whites,  as  shown 
by  the  1970  Census  of  Population.     If  1-960-1970  migration  trends  persist 
through  the  1970-1980  decade,  it  is  expected  that  the  proportion  of  non- 
whites  in  the  North  Carolina  population  will  decline  to  4bout  21  per 
cent  by  1980.     (See  Table  A-3-1.)    Current  evidence  indicates,  however, 
that  this  emigration  of  blacks  is  slowing  down  if  not  reversing  itself. 
Regardless  of  the  extent  of  migration.  North  Carolina  can  still  expect 
,  to  continue  to  have  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  non-whites  in 
comparison  with  national  averages. 


\ 
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In  1974.  North  Carolina's  per  capita  income  was  $4,665,  ,38th  in  the 
Nation  and  only  86  per  cent  of  that  of  the  Nation,     (See  Table  A-3-4,)  It 
should  be  noted  optimistically  that  this  ratio^^  on  the  rise;  i.e.  ,  beginning 
in  19^55,  the  Stat^-to-Nation  ratio  began  to'  increase,  reaching  72  per  cent 
in  1960,  82  per  cent  in  1970,  and  86  per  cent  in  1974.     If  current  an4  recent 
trends  continue,  the  North  Carolina  per  capita  incoae  will  double  between 
1970  and  1985;  and  if  all  goes  well^f  it  could  surpass  that  of  the  Nation  in 
15  or  20  years,     (See  Table  A-3-4.) 

«  m 

Income  and  educational  level  are  two  closely-related  demographic 
variables  that  are  useful  in  assessing  the. general  status  of  tfhe  State's 
population  with  respect  to  educational  needs,.  Low  income  has  traditionally 
'been  an  impeding  factor  to  higher  levels tof  educational  attainment.  Similarly, 
the  lack  of  education  bas  been  an  Important  factor  in  explaining  low  incomes. 
The  extent  to  which  North  Carolina's  population  is  caught  in  this  circular 
relationship  between  income  and  educational  attainn^nt  can  be  seen  in  Table 
A- 3-5.    That  table  gives  the  1969^  median  family • income  by  education,  age, 
and  sex  of  the  head  of  household.     In  all  race,  educational  attainment,  and 
age  categories,  Notth  Carolina  ranked  considerably  behind  the  national 
figure  for  that  year.    The  strong  positive  correlation  between  family  l^ncome 
and  years  of  school  completed  mentioned  above  is ^obvious  from  this  table. 
In  addition,  the  family  ltic<me  of  blacks  is  substantially  lower  than  that 
of  white  families  with  the^  same  age  and  level  of  education. 

Table  A- 3-6  provide  dat^  on  college  graduation  by  tace,  sex,  and 
residence,  1940-1970,  for  the  Nation  and  State.    College  gra^tion  has 
been  a  very  important  qualification  for  many  occupations  and  positions. 
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North  Carolina  citizens'  have  lagged  behind  the  Nation  for  the  last  four 

dejcades  in  the  percentage  "of  its- population  with  four  or  more,  years  of 

^college  edjucation,  and  while  the  State  has  improved  substantially  by  this 
♦ 

measure,  the  gap  remains.    For  the  whole  State  population,  four  per  cent 
were  college  graduates  in  1940  while  eight  per  cent  were  college  graduates 
in  1970..     The  equivalent  national  percentages  were  five  per  cent  College  . 
graduates  in  1940  and  eleven  per  cent  in  1970.     North  Carolina's  national 
ranking  in  the  percentage  of  college  ^aduates  in  its  population  declined 
from  about  39th  to  41st  during  those  three'  decades.     The^  dat^  also  reveal 
that  the  percentage  of  urbaq  residents  with  four  or  more  years  of  college 
education  is  about  twice  that  of  rural  residents.    Similarly,  whites  tend  to 
have  about  twice  the  percentage  with  college  degrees  that  non-whites  do.  It 
is  apparent  that  some  of  the  differentials  In  educational  attainment  between 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  may  be  attributed  to  racial  and  residential 
differentials.    Relatively  low  per  capita  income  also  contributes  to  the 
differentials.  '  * 
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•    0.      College  Enrollment  Projections 

The  Enrollment  Projection  Process 
a.      Introduction  , 

Higher  education  is  Faced  with  myriad  factors  that  make 
planning  an  increasingly  impor tanf though  difficult  task.     Two  of  the 
fundamental  questions  faced  by  institutions  of  higher  education  and  by  the 
State  in  their  planning  efforts  ai^.  (1)  who  shall  have  access  to^higher 
education?  and  (2)  how  many  students  should  be  accommodated  in  institutions 
of  higher -education?    The  answers  to  both  questions  will  affect  the  numbers 
that  should  be  planned  for  during  the  planning  period, 

Enrollments  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  have 
risen  sharply  during  the  past  decade!     Since  1965,  total  college  and  university 
enrolljnent  in  the  State  has  grown  by  60  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  North 
Caroling  residents  going  on  to  college  in  that  State  has  increased  by  more 
than  75  per  cent'.  '  Th€  i^cr^aerln  bljrt;h8y^u^ing  tlfe'  period  from  1947  to 


1956,  the  increasing,  nusmrs  of  Wgh  school  graduates  going  on  to  college, 
the  greater  propensity  for  North  Carolina  residents  to  remain  in  the  State 
for  their  colleiJI  educaj^ion,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  institutions  in 
the  State  to  out-of-state  students  have  all  contributed  to  this  growth  in 
r-     enrollment-  .     *  , 

j  .  _ 

This  same  growth  pattern  is  not  expected  to  persist  during  the  coming  .4 

decade.    A  decreasing  birth  rate,  coupled  with  a    levelling  off  if  not  a 
*"  .  •     ♦»  '  , 

^       decline  in  ouP-^t-state  student  enrollment  in  the  constituent  institutions 
./  '  ♦    '  *  . 

of  The  University  of  Vorth  Carolina,  will  contribute  to  the  dampened  rate 

of  enrollment  growth,  .As  will  be  showft,  the  growth  rate  of  total jStatewide 

*    *  *  *  . 

■o                    •  •  '       -  r, 
EWC  7       210  .       '         .  ' 
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college  and  university  enrollment  during  the  next  five  years  Is  expected 

to  be  approximately  14  per  cent/^r  about  two-thirds  the  growth  rate 

J      '  .  , 

experienced  during  1970-75 •     There  are  reasons  to  anticipate  that  total 

enrollment  will  begin  to  decline  in  the  early  1980 's  and  continue  to  ^ 

decline  for  the  duration  of  that  decade,  *        *  s^,,^^_^ 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is'  to  discuss  expectations  as  to  higher 

educatipn  enrollments  In  the  State  during  the  next  five  years,  j  Such  expecta 

tions  are  based  on  past  and  emerging  causal  trends,  as  well  as  various 

assumptions  concerning  the  future  values  of  enrollment  correlates.  More 

specifically,  the  section  Includes: 

1,  The  characterization  of  the  fundamental^  parts  -of  projected 
enrollment  (the  extent  of  disaggregatloa)  -needed  for  planning, 
together  with  th'e  Information  necessa^  for  making  these 
projections. 

2, "      The  identification  and  discussion  of  pertinent  trends  that 

reflect  the  impact  on  enrollment  growths;  and  ^ 

3,  The  discussion  of  several  statewide  enrollment  projections 
based  on  different  projection  assumptions. 

Enrollment  projjectlons  may  be  dharacterlxed  as  previews  into  .the 

future  of  the  student  flow  process.    That  process  Is  compflcated  by  several. 

factors.    There  Is  the  flow  .of  students  from  various  geographic  regloAs  and 

various  socio-economic  groups  to  various  kinds  of  institutions.    There  is 

the  flow  of  students  among  courses,  majors,  and  levels  while  enrolled  In  a 

particular  Institution.    There  is  the  flow  of  students  among  institutions. 

Finally,  there  is  the  flow  of  students  out  of  the  institutions  and  into  the 

labor  market.    The,  four  types  of  f loy.  are  affected  by  student ,  . institutional 

and  environmental  variables.    WKile  the  impacts  of  these  variables  upon 

student  flow  are  recognized,*  these  impacts  are  not  yet  fully  understood 

or  documented.  *  , 
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^      'The  prediction  of  future  enrollment  with  consistent  accuracy  is, rare* 

Recognizing  th«  lack  o^^uate  theory  underlying  the  student  flow  process, 

most  researchers  make  projections  for  specific  futur'e  time  periods  on-  the 

basis  of  certain  assumptions  associated  with  the  projection  methodology.  For, 

instance^ ^several  crucial  assumptions  that  are  commofily  used  include  these: 

^fhere  will  be  po  severe  social  or  economic  shifts  in  tke 
society  or  the  State  during  the  projection  period. 

^rThere  will  ^be  no  drastic  diminution  in  the  availability  of.  • 
'  student  places  throughout  the  State;  i.^. ,  there, will  be  at 
leist  the  present  basic  institutional  capacity  throughout  the 
,  planning  period.  •         '        ?  ■ 

-There  will  be  no  major- change  in  Institutional  programs  .that  will 
sigitif icantly  affect  the  cbllege-'goihg/rate  or  cause  insti-tut^dnal  ,  ' 

.   shifts  in  enrollment.  ,  ,  ,  . 

,  — /'■■'  — 

The  ensu^^ng  enrollment  projections  are  a  result  of  these  assumptions; 
if  the  basic  assumptions  ptoW  to  be  materially  inicprrect;,  the  re3ultinR 
Y^c z i ons ' also ^w±±i-eh4nge^  Higher  education  enroilrfenr  prf>i»rtf[nfr^  ; 


therefore  \re  not  to  be  interpreted ^s^  exact  predict^pns^  of  future  events  ^  - 
but  are  to  J)e  can^i^ered  simulations  under  a  ^^rfetrv  of  assumptions. 
Furthermore,  if  a  projection  comes  close  to  the  actual  enrollment,  it  ^ 
does  not  mean  the  projection  methodology  necessarily  was  sound  and  will 

continue/to.  yield  accurate  predictions.  These  factors  are  t.o  be  kept-ift^  ' 
mind  in  interpreting 'the  enrollm^t  projections  that  follow. 

Although  t'he  projections  presented  later  In  thi?  section,  are  expressed^ 
in  precf-slB  nxperical  terms,  they  lire  at  best  estimates  based  on  careful  and 


comprehensive  assessments  of  probability.    Ml  projections  should,  therefore  * 
be,vlewe<ras  midpoints*  of  a  possible  rirtge  of  enrollments,  wlt^  allowance 
for  varia talons  either  over  ot  under  the  midpoints.       variation  of  two  / 
per-^ent  on  either  side  of  the  midpoint  for  Rrojjections  extending  two  ;^eai 
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iato  the,  future  is' consistent  with  other  practices  of  The  Uni'C^erisiJiy*  of 

*  "    .   ^  .  .  r  f 

North  Carolirra.    Tor  projection^  extending  beyond  two  years,  a  greater  tfnnge 

^ of  variation  ^^lould  be  employed.    All  enrollment 'pro jecj:iona  should  fee  •  . 

'viewed  as  midpoints  jo<  a  possible  range  of  achievet^nt,  with  the  ^6xt6nt 
of  deviations  increasing: -with 'the  project ion^panf.    Rfecogfti zing' these  .      *  , 
limitations,  these  projections  wiil.feij  re-examimed^annually  for  purposes  of 
possible  revi^on.  .  v 
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b.  "^  Definition  of  Terms 

Enrollment  as  used  in  this  plan  m/ans  fall,  degree 
credit,  headcount  enrollmenfT  and  excludes  studen^^  in  extension  programs, 
correspondence  courses,  adult  education  activities,  audited  courses,  and 
short  cpuirses  and  those  enrolled  for  ind^idual  lessons  only. 

.  Colleige-Age  Population  (CAP)  m^ns  the  number  of  people  in  the  18-21 
jige  group. 

Extended  ISollege-Ag^^  1>opuIatiou  (ECA?)  means  the  number  of  people' 
in  the  18-23  age  groj 

College-Par>£tllgl  Enrollment  ra^ns  all  students  who  are  enrolled  in  ' 
college  equ^^lent  *or  parallel  t^ork  and  includes  students  in  the  college  ^ 
transfer^programs  of  the  contounity  colleges,  private  junior  colleiges, 
priy^e-  Senior  colleges  and  unlv^srsities,  Eible  col2,eges,  seminary,  / 
iilitar>*M:enters,  and  public  senior  institutions. 

Full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  enrollment  is  used  only  with  respect  to  the 
constituent  Institu/rion*^ of  the  University  of  North  Carolih,^,    The  FTE  " 

figures  assume  .'major  importance  in  relation  tp  University  budgeting,    the  '  '    >  - 

.     '    ,  -    -  ,         \  /        i        '  , 

numerical  definition  of,  an  FTE  Student  is  the  same  as  that  prerscribed  by  ■  •  ^ 

State  budget  authorities  for  y^e  in  budgeting  and  is  as  foiloVSt  '  / 

FTE'  <Full^Time  Equivalent.)  of  Enrolled^tudents 

Undergraduates         .      '      '  Gyadtiate.  Students 

12  or  more  credit  hovg^  ^  1  PTE^    ^  9  or  more  credit  hours  «  1  FTE 

9  to  12  credit  hours  •  3/4  FTP'  ^6  to  9  credit  hours  «  ijk  FTE 

6  to  9  credit  hpiirs      1/2  FTE  J  to  6  credit  hours  «  iy2  FTE  / 

Less  than  6  crja«it  hours  »  1/4  FTE^  y,        Less/ than  3  credit  hours  «  1/4  FTE 

Non-resident  students  \commonlv  referred  to  as  out-of-stat^  students)  /' 
are  tbbse  students  wfto  do  not  meet  tKereqiilr^entA'  of.  North  Cai^olina  residencj^ 
for'tuition  purpdses.  .       .  .  •  t 
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Resident  students  (commonly  ^lled  j-o^state  students)  are  those 
students  wh6  satisfy  those  residency,  requlirements. 

Undergraduates  are  s^tudents  enrolled  for  degree  credit  at  a  level  o^ 
study  equal  to  dr  lower  than  the  ba[cca^aur:eat^  degree*  ^ 

Graduate  students  are  dll, degree-  credit  students  in  courses  beyond  the 

bac^calaureate  level,  including  first  professional  course  work  (chiefly  law, 
t 

medicine,  and  dentistry). 

College-going  rate  means  the  general  tendency  of  people  to  attend  college 
and  also,  in  a  more  particular  sense,';  it  is  the  ratio  of  freshmen  actually 
entering  college  to  the  high  school  graduates  of  the  previous  spring. 

College-going-  ratio  ^|rpresses  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
North  Carolina  residents  enrolled  in  college 'in  North  Carolina  (and  elsewhere) 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  graduated  from  North  Carolina  high  schools 
during  the  immediately  prior  six-year  period. 
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2.      Demographic  Trends 

One  of  the  factors  that  heavily  Influence  college  enrollments  • 

V 

(as  well  as  elementary  and  high  school  enrollments)  is  basic  p^ulation 
changes  such  as  the  total  |^opuXation  growth,  shifts  lin  the  structure  and 


s  in  fertility,^,  mortality, 
direct  influence "on 
(18-21  year  age  group) 


characteristics  of  the  population,"  and  changing  tre4d 
and  net  migration.    Two  population  cohorts  that  hav^i 
college  enrollment  include  the  (^ollege-age  populatior 
and  the  extended  college-age  population  (18-23  year 

seen  from  Table  A- 3-7,  the  age  of  college  students  idrresponds  in  large 
measure  to  the  18-23  age  group;  i.e. ,  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  students 
enrolled  in  The  University  are  18  to  23  years  of  age.  I   The  North  Caro^na 
18-21  age  group  numbered  418,266  and  the  18-23  age  group  nun^ered  605,400 
at  the  time  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population.    Estimates  for  theSf5>3B^o  cohorts 
for  1975  as  given  in  Table  A-3-8  are  447,500  and  637,000  respect iv^.  Both 
population  age  groups  experienced  rapid  growth  rates  duri/ig  the  middle  of 
the  1965-75  time  span.    These  rates  of  increase  for  the  decade  beginning  in 
1975  are  expected  to  be  much  slower,  reflecting  the  iiecrease  in  live  birth 
trends  beginning  in  1957  (persons  born  that  year  became  18  years  old  in 
1975^.    From  1946  to  1970,  the.  North  Carolina  birth  rate  declined  by  30 
per  cent.    During  the  same/period,  the  national  birth  rate  decreased  26  per 
cent.    North  Carolina  Is  approaching  the  national  birth-rate  level. 

The  18-^23  age  /group  population  is  conceptually  a  good  indicator  of  the 
pool  of  potential  college  students  because  it  closely  reflects  the  actual 
afge  spectrum ^f  those  going  to  college.    An  important  Itmitatton  on  the  use 
of  such  population  data,  however,  is  that  the  ?ensus  of  population  is  t^ken 
only  a^  ten-year  intervals,  necessitating  estimates  for  the  intermediate 
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years.  In  general,  t^>*««*t|ier^away  from /the /last  year  of  m^surement  , 
the  populatlo^jbstlmate  Is,  the 


a^re  current  statistic  Is  prefera 
substitute  measure  for  .the  18-23 
cumulative  high  school  graduate 
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[argln/of  error.    The  use  of 

/ 

h  a  measure,  a  piroxy  or 


population.  Is  the  six-year'  ^ 
i  ^at  will  be  discussed  sh^ly. 


/  * 
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^3,      CdileRe-Golng  Rates       ^  *  •  . 

a;      High  School  Graduation  TreAd 8 

Table  A-3-9  shows  the  actual  nu0*er  of  North  Carpi Ina 

public;  high  school  graduates  and  associated  llVe  birth  Information  from 

*  \  '      '      '  *  * 

^  1968  to  1975,  with  projections  to  1985,     (Similar  data  are  given  for  national 

high  school  graduit€s  as  well/)r    As  might  b4  expected,  there  is  a  strong 

correlation  between  live  births  18  years  prior  to  graduation  and  the  number 

of  high  school  graduates.     The  number' of  high  school  graduates  sharply 

Increased  prior  to  1965,  due  to  the  high  birth  rates  iimnedlately  following  * 

World  War  II.    Beginning  In  1965,  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  dropped 

•  <t  *'"'  *•* 

'slightly  uatll  1969  and  then  levelled  off  at  around  70,000.    Based  on  a  ' 
slightly  decreasing  hlgfi  school  attrltioft  rate,  x  the  level  of  gradua^tes  is 

expected  to  remain  at  approxl^tely  7O,l0OO  t©  72,000  until  aroxind  1983,     .  n 

.    *     '  '  1  *     *  •<  • 

At' that  time,  the  decrease,  in  Uve  births  experlencod  in  1965  will  <end^to  / 
-decrease  the  nuAber  of  graduat^g  Ito^a  «:^ptant.  numbei*  in'the  ne^hborhood 
Jof  - 62,000.  '  .  ^  1         '  \  * 

T^e  foreg9lnfe  analy^is.ls  bas^d  only  on  Vublla  high  school  gradufttea?* 
In  iforth 'X:;ar.ollnfi,*'tl^  humWr 'of  high -fechool,  graduates  from  noij^jitibltc  schools 
lb' relat  lively  smalts'  In  1975  only  aboup- 21,400  graduaued  from  State~appr6ved 
non-public  schools,  ^r  3,5  per^oent-'bf  6^,814  pubUc  high  school  graduates.^ 

This  number  is  expfect^  ta>lncrease  to  around^3,000  in  the* next  four  to* 

^  »       ^      f*    '  *. 

five  y^ars.  »  '      *        ;     •  * 
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b.      College-Goihg  Rktes  ■* 

Table  A- 3-10  giVes  estimates  of ' the  j)ercentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  go  on  to  college,  both  for  the  Nation  and  for  North 
Carolina.    This  percentage  suggests  the  inclination  of  high  sch^l  graduates 
to  attend  college.    The  number  of  entering  freshmen  is 'closely  related  to  high 
school  gradui^s  enterVng  in  the  fall  following  graduation,  but  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  the  f^?^  group  is  not  composed  entirely  of  individuals  in  the 
latter  grou'p.    Any  group  of  entering  freshmen  includes  many  individuals  who, 
following  a  considerable  time  lapse' after  high  school  graduation,  enter 

college  for  the  first  time.  •  '        i  * 

Nc^h  Carolina's,  percentage  of  high  schodl  graduates  entering  college 
increased  roughly  one  per  cent  per  year  from  1963  to  1968.    Since  then, 
however,  the  total  percentage  has  fluctuated  up  and  down  around .a  mean  of 

about  42  per  cent.    The  national  tre^id  shows ^a  higher  going  rate  that  peaked.. 

X  '  ^  • 

in  1969  at  62  per  cent  and  appears  to  have  stabilized  at  around  60-61 

per  cent  —  about  16  to  17  percentage  points  above  North  Carolina's  current 

rate  o^^4  per  cent.  "  •       '  - 

Another  going^rate  measure  that  gives  an  indication  of  the  percentage 
of.  "potential  college  students"  that  might  enroll jin  college  is  the  ratio 
of  current  North  Carolina  resident  college  enrollment  in  the  State  to  the 
nuBber  of  Nort^  Carolina  six-year  curative  high  school  graduates.  The 
denominator  of  Ihis  going  rate  Is  a  prroxy  for  the  extended  college-age 
population  (18-23).    Table  A- 3-11  shorws  the, trend  in  this  ratio  from  1968 
J  t'b  1975  fdr  North  Carolina  as  i^aa  for  t:he  Ration.    The  total  In-state  , 
college^going  ratio  (c^l2  7)  has  Increased  from  .243  in- 1,968  to  .312  in 
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1975.    Thia_^end  coincides  somewhat  vitJllMlS  decrease  in  the  percentage 

of  non-resident  students  enrolled  ia  Itert^iffarolina  institutions, 

(Since  1969,  the  percentage  of  out-of-state  students  in  all  North  Carolina 

institutions  has  decreased  from  29  per  cent  to  21  per  cent.)     (See  Table 

A- 3-14.)    Most  of  this  shift  has  occurred  in  The  University  of  North 

Carolina.    This  can  be  seen  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina's  in- 

i 

state  going  ratio,  which  has  increased  from  .155  in  1968  to  .222  in 

(See  Table  A- 3-17.)    During  the  sane  tiae  period,  the  in-state 


going  ratio  for  the  private  institutions  has  decreased  from  .071  to  a 
stabilized  figure  of  around  .064. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  North  Carolina's  total  ratio  (Column  8 
of  Table  A- 3^11)  with  the  corresponding  national  ratio  (Column  9).    Even  I 
_though  some  brogre^s  has  been  made  i^  the  past  two  years  toward  diminishing 
the  gap  betv^een  th^se  jtwo  ratios.  North  Carolina's  college-going  ratio 
is  only  two-thirds  th^  of  the  Nation.    At  this  rate  of  progress  in 
narrowing  this  gap,  it  will  take  between  30  and  40  years  to  achieve  the 
national  college-going  ratio. 
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4.      Enrollment  Trends 
^  ; 

A  discussion  of  enrollment  trends  has  already  been  given 

in  Chapter  Two.    Supporting  data  for  this  discussion  are  presented  in 

Tables  A- 3-12  through  -17.    Some  of  the  relevant  observations  on  these 

trends  are  sumarized  below. 

-North  Carolina,  like  ma^y  other  states,  has  experienced  an 
unusually  ^igh  rate  of  growth  in  enrollments  during  the  past 
two  years.    This  high  growth  rate  is  reflected  in  (1)  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  entering. freshmen  In  1974-75,  after  three; 
'  previous'  years  of  decline, or  no  growth  at  this  level  (see 
Table  A- 3-13);  (2)  a  steady  ten-year  growth  iti  North  Carolina 
resident  graduate  students,  primarily  in  the  public  sector 
'  (see  Table  A- 3-14);  (J)  a  recent  rapid  .growth  in  the  number 
of  part-time  students,^  primarily  at  the  graduate  level  (see 
Table  A- 3-15);  (4)  a  continuous  increase  in  female  students, 
many  being  over  30  years  old  and  enrolled  as  part-time  graduate 
students  (see  Table  A- 3- 15);  <5)  a  recent  relative  increase  in^ 
participation  of  black  ^studepts,  enhanced  somewhat  by  veterans' 
benefits  and  other  typek  of  financial  aid;  and  (6)  veterans 
from  the  Vietnam  War,  who  are  enrolling  at  a  peak, rate  which 
will  soon  begin  to  diminish.  ^        ^^^^^  ' 


-"Non-resident  enrollment  appears  to  have  stabilized  ^t  around 
35,000  on  a  Statewide  basis.        .  \ 


V 
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5.  ,  Statewide  Projections  to  1980 

a.      Worth  Carolina  Resident  Projections  '  ' 

The  Mthod  emplajred  In  predicting  Statewide  In-state 

enrollflients,  both  public  and  prlvate/^ls  based  on  the  assuaptlon  that  there 

exists  and  there  will  continue  to  exl^t  a  significant  connection  between 

fall  headcount  In^state  enrollments  and  the  total  number  of  high  school 

» 

graduates  during  the  six  years  Immediately  preceding  the  fall  semester 
considered  (six-year  cumulative  high  school  graduates).    There  are  two 
variable  factors  to  lie  taken  into  accoimt  in  using  this  method..  One,  is  the 
projection  of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates,  and  the  other  is  the 
determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  six-year  cumulative  high  school  graduates 
to  the  number  who  will  enter  college. 

The  pjrojected  number  of  high  school  griLduates  shcivn  in  Table  A-3-9 
ba^  on  ujiofficial  projections  by  the  State  Departmeit  of  Publja^nstructlon. 
Implicit  in  these  projections  is  an  aasimiec^  increase  \xi ^;feKe  proportion  of 
students  completing  high  school.  | 

Corresponding  to  the  projections  of  high  school  graduates  are  the  y^r-  * 
by-year  projections  of  six-year  cumulative jliigh  sc^b^l  graduates  given  also 
in<^ Table  A-3-9.    In-statfe  enrollm^ts  to  atcertain  extent  directly  reflect 
the  variations  in  this  measure^of  the  pbte^tial  pool  of  college  enrollment.' 
The  tendency  of  /Btudeilts  f torn,  this  ^pool  to' attend  Noijth  C^dlinA  colleges 

total  in-state  going]  ratio)  dui  ing  the  past  ten  yeairs  has 
•    Table  A!^ll  %ives  this  ratio  s:  nee  1968 »  showing  that  it 


has  increased  from  .243  in  1968  to  .312  id  1975,  or  in  increase  of  .069  in 


eight  years.    Since  1968,  the  average  ratejof  growth 


\  toin^Atlo  has  been  about  .0p9  a  year  (.(^1  a  year        the  past  five  years). 
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in  the  total  In- 
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The  detenninafkon  of  th«  In-state  going  ratio  is  a  prerequisite  to  ' 

*  \ 

using  this  method  as  an  instrument  of  enrollment  projection.    The  dynatoic 
charact^i»ticS'Of  thes^  gojng  ratios  make  them  most  difficult  ^to  predict 
because  of  the  many  causal  factors  that  influence  their  fluctuatic 
time.    Per  capita  income,  the  condition  of  the  job  marjj^et^^dfaf t  quotas, 
the  availability  of  financial  aid,  student  costs^^^atid  public  policy,  are  but 
a  few  of  the-^rariables  influencing  college^ing  ratios.    To  increase  the 


even  more  than  it  has  increased  in  the  past 


total  in-state!  college-going  rc 

five  years  ii^  abo^t-^^rOl  "points"  per  yeap)  in  the  face  of  economic -uncertal^ity 

national  golng*r||t^^rfB  seems  unlikely.    Conversely,  the 
i^rospect  of  Itb^  total  ir^r^kf^  '^^  going  belpw  tl^e  current  level  also 

seepif  ualii^Wj  due  primarily  to^pl^f  act  tliat  .it  would  be  coritrary'^  toj  the  paet 
trends.    !k^e6/er,'^thVrcla^;^y  1^^  Carolina  going  ratio,  co^te4  to 


and  -peri^j^s  t< 


.  Th*»;tol 


.ng  ratio,  cowpateH 
It  least  tci  maintalTrri^  r  '  ' 


ratios t  <M^ald  serve  aa  a  positive  force  at 
in«^se ;  the  curretit .  total .  in-state  going,  ratio . 
in-state  col^Lege -going  ratio  to  be  used  in  lilaltfng  eyiroHmeiit  - 


projeefflons  ultimately  is  deteimltted  bLy,  th^  asstimptlbns  iiEposed.  These 


assuiqptions  -are;^  •  "         Vl  \ 

-Theife  will  be  no  severe  social  pr  ecdtaofctc  ,9h±f ts  iii  the  society  or  ^ 
Y>  the  Stal:e  di^ng  the  five-^year  pro je*i6p  period  v  _ 

-therein  be  no  drastic  diminution  in  the  availability  of  student 
places    hroughout  the  State;  i.e^,  therej^l  be  the  sa^e  basiii 
*       institu  :iotial  capacity  throughoi^t^^he  pltonlng  period. 


-There  will  be  no  major  pjpo^raa  cWmges  that  will  siijiiif leant ly  affect 
•college 'gdlni?'  ratio  ^^ends  ox^umt  instltutipnal.Bliifts'itt  earollment., 

-Adequatk  instUtrfion^l  "fiii^k^  financial  aid  to  support  tjie 

project Bd.gr6wth  of  enroJ»ent  will  be  available.  (Slight  changes  in  * 
federal  student  ^d  poj^icies^  with  respect  to  Veterans  A<lalnistrat;lon,, 
Bapic  Education  Oppoi^ity>Crants,  an*  Guaranteed  Student  Loan^  j 
programs  could  ha^liajaritapact  on  college  goihg  rAea  In  the  Stat^.) 

.  1:  ' 
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Based  on  tl^ese  4lM\mptior^-  the^dtal  in-state  college-going  ratio 


\ 


is  projected  to  contini^  increasin^^t  a  rate  slightly  lower  than  that 
experienced  over  the  past  eight  yfears  (the  moderate  going  ratio  shown  in 
Table  A-3-11) .    This  college-going  iratio  will  increase  from  ,312  in  1975 
to  .'iSjy^  1980,  or  an  average  annual  increase  <Jf  This  projected 

rate  of  growth  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  increase  of  .011  per  year 
experienced  in  the  five-year  span,  1970-75. 

Multiplying  the  above-pro ject^ed  total  in-state  college-going  ratio  by 
the  projection  of  six-year  cumulative  high  school  graduates  given  in  Table 
A- 3-^  yields  the  projected  Statewide  in-state  enrollments  shown  in  T^ble 
A-3-0'*  '  Tl^se  projection^  antieipa^e  a  nimerical  growth. of  20,953  in-state 
students  in  all  institutions  by  1980-81;    This  represents  a  five-year  percentage 
incifease  of  16  per  cent,  ^From  197Q  to  1975,  the  saioe  length  of  time,  total 

,  ih-8tate  enrollment  increased  by  27!, 948  students,  or  approximately  ^  2^7  per^cefH^v 

f  '  '  '   *  '       '  J 

Thus,  the  projected  rate^of  increase*ln  in-state  enrollment  expected  during 

th^iiext  five  years  is  only  three- fifths  of  the  rate  of  growth  experienced    '  ' 

during  the  past  five  years.  ,  . 


/ 


I 
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b.      Non-Resident  Projections  \       >  , 

As  intimated  previously,  non-resident  enrollmen|t  in  the 
public  sector  is  irf  large  measure  controlled  by  public  policy.    The  absolute 
and  proportionate  decline  in  ndn-resident  enrollment  since  1967  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  overt  actions,  sucfi  a§.  the  increase  in .non-resident 
tuition  in  1971- and  stricter  admissions  requirements  imposed  by  some  of  the 
public  senior  institutions  in  the  late  1960's.    Because  of  these  fa-tors, 
the  projections  that  follow  anticipate  a  slight  reduction  in  non-resident 
enrollment  in  the  public  sector,  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  by  1980.. 

From  1965  to  1969,  the  percentage  of  non-resident  students  enrolled  in 
private  institutions  climbed  from  about  41  to  approximately  A6.    This  percentage 
has  remained  relatively  constant  at  46  since  1969.    The  projections  to^  follow 
assume  that  the  shar«.  of -nonrr-e^iaent' -eSrollment  in  the  private  sector  will 
remain  at  46  per  cent  for  th^ "entire  planning  period. 
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,c.      Total  Projections »  1975-80 


J 


t  Tal)le  A- 3-18  shows  total  headcount  projections  ^l^rough  ^ 


1980,  partitioned  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.    They  show  a  total  ^ 
enroAnent  growth  of  about  2,8  per  cent  a  year  for  the  next  five  years.  * 
(This  cottpares'  With  total  enrollment  growth  averaging  about  four  per  cent  a 


year  from  1970  to  1973.) 


r 

» * 
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,6.      Instltutitonal  Prolectlons  — :~~ 
,  ,  Projections  of  Headcount  and "^ull- time  equivalent* enrollments 

have  b€ten  ivade  for  the  16  constftuetft  irfstltutlQns,  of  'The  University  of  North 
COTolina', .  the  military  ctotexB^  associated  with  TSie  University,  t^e  Community 
College  System,* th^  private  junior  and  senior  college  sectors,  and  the  Bible 
colleges  aiid  seminary.    These  estimates  Have  been  hased  on  the  assumptions 
Stated  in  previous  parts  of  this  section,  9f.g. ,  the  assumed  relationship  • 
between  six-^ear  cumulative  high  schooj  graduates  mftf  fHe"  number  of  in-state 
c^ireg^  Sti^dents  enrolled.    These  projections  are  alsp  bas^d^on  patterns  and 
trends^tibllshed  by  each  of  these  institutions  (or  secj:ors)  concerning  the 
pertentages  of  students  acccwmodatjed^iEgr  the  past  ten  years,  and  a  correlation 
analysis  of  these  patterns  and  trendjs  with*  t1»e  years  considered  In .  the  time 
,  .  period.    Ail  Institutions,  with  the  exception  of.  The  University  of  North 
j"    Carolina ;at  Chapel  Hill,  aire  prcfjected  to  gfo^  (m^sl  df  thm  at  relatively 
'    modest  rat4s)  during-  the  next  five  years.    (The.  essentially  stable  enrollment, 
projections,  for, JWC-Chap/sl  Hill  are  predicated  on. that  ihstitutlon  s  own. 
policy  W  limiting  its  erifblli^ent  , to ^about  2Q, 000.)  ',■*,■  * 

The/ fuU-tlme  equlvalent->k&nt  projections  f of  the  16  . 
\  .  The  Unlverdlf y  of 'Horth*?^6fl|ia  are  „ba8ed  o&  Jihe  pTojecteS  fail  ^leadcount  /' 
""'enroiajncnt,"  using  Institutionally-Klerived  ration' of  Jfall  headcp^^  V 
average  annual  full-time  equivalepti.,  ,      '  ^ 

As  stated  earlier,  majot  additions  or  deletKJns  of  liistitutlo^s  :^would 
alter  materially  the  assumptions  on  which  •these  projections  are  Jbased* and.  ' 
*  -thWe  could^in  tujrtt  alter  th^se  ot^lriateSt    To  be  Jieipful  fp  planning 
purposes /the^  prajections  muit  .be  revised  annually to  take  into  .account 
the  JddltAonal  experience  of  each^.  Ins^J eutloh^,       well  as  arty,  material 
^    change  ""in  the  aisuoiptiona' on  Vhieh  Che*  present  j[>to5ectiom(  are  based* 


few  nonths  may  indicate  ^ 


Further^^q^ilif ication  with  resi)ect  to  the  firmness  of  these  projections 

arises  from  th^  fact  that  special  studies  now  being  conducted  under  the 

/  '  .  i    ^  ^-  ' 

ilirection  of  the  iPresldent  and  expected-tp  be  cqjnpleted  with^^n  the  next 

need  for  revisions  in  these  enrollment  projections, 

THese  studies  w^re  calleA  for  io  The  Revised  North  Carolina  State  Pl^n  for  , 

the  Further  Elimination  bf  Racial  Duality -in  Public  Pogt-Secondary  Education 

Systems,    They  are  (1)  rfhe  study  of  the  five  predominantly  black  constituent 

institutions  and  (2)  tik  study  of  admissions  i>olicies  and  practices  of  dl 

of  the  constituent,  institutions.    These  projections  have  been  made  without 

the  benefit  of  the  findings  of  those  studies  and  they  afe  to  be  considered 

provisional  until  ^i^^^udies  are  completed  and  the  Board  of  Governors  has 

taken  appropriate  acftion  on  them. 

In  addition  to  the  assumptions  previously  made  in  this  report,  the 

following  assumptions  are  als6  implicit  in  the  projections  to  follow: 

^    -The  projected  percentage  distribution  of  public  institutional  in-state 
enrollment  of  coT.legd  students  arong  the  three  public  subsectors  will 
^  approximate  tlie  1975  distribution  of  87  per  cent  in  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  3  per  cent  in  military  centers;  and  10  per  cent  in 
community  colleges*  ,  ^ 

-The  prbjected  percentage  distribution  of  the  privat;e  total  enrollment 
among  the  junior  colleges,  senior  collfges^  and  Bible  colleges  and 
seminary  will  remain  at  the  same  as  experienced  in  1975,  i>e« ,  11  per  ^ 
cent,  86  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent  respectively. 

-The  percentage  of  graduate  enrollment  in  the  public  sector  will  grow 
gradually  from  abput  16  per  cent  of  total  public  enrollment  in -197 5 
to  about  18  per  cent  by  1980.    The  graduate  percentage  for  the  private 
'  senior  institutions  and  seminary  is  assumed  to  be  constant  at  its  current 
level  of  ),2vper  cent  of  total  private  senior  and  seminary  enrollment. 

Tables  A- 3-19  through  -24  show  actual  1975  enrollments,  projections 
yeat-by-year  to  1980-81  for  each  of  the  16  jconstituent  institutions  of  The 
Iftiiyersity  of  North  ^.Carolina,  and  aggregate  ^rdlments  for  ^he  remaining 
public  and  private  subsectors.    Tablf  A^:$-25  gives  a  six-year  dummary  of  ^ 
PTE  enrollBents  ^for  The  University.  / 


7.  \  Summary 

\    /  / 

VThe  extent  of  future  growth  ^f  enrollment  in  North  Carolina 
colleges  ^a^fTmiversi^es  w|Jl.b^^^^^  €reSt:ly  by  the  number  of 

stud^ts  graduating  from  high  schools  jfritliin  the  State.    More/  specifically, 

I  ■  '  / 

the  J^rowth  of  the  potential  pool  of  college  students  (the  six-year 

cumulation  of, high  school  graduates)  will  play  a  dominant  role  in  the 

growth  of  "in-state  college,  enrollments.    Thisfpool  will  reach  a  pea^c  in 

1982  andthen  will  start  decreasing  moderately.     (See  Table  A-3-9.)  The 

number  from  this  pool  that  will  enroll  in  college  depends,  of  course,  on 

many  factors  such  as  institutional  admissions  policies,  student  ^osts, 

^   students'  ability. to  finance  the  cost  of  education,  availability  of 

i    financial  aid,  military  service  draft  policies,  etc.    All  of  these 

. factors  are  considered  implicitly  in  the  assumptions  concerning  the  ^ 

college-going  ratios.    For  instance.^  the  projected  ratio  of  in-state  \ 

enrollment  to  six-year  cumulative  high  school  graduates  given  in  Table 

A-3-17  is  pJIdicated  on  a  continuation  of  past  trends,  reflecting  the 

prevailing  conditions  during  the  past  decade.     Tf  these  assumptions  be 

true,  a  levelling,  of f  of  enrollments  can  be  expected  during  the  mid- 

1980's.    Under  less  optimis^tic  going  rate  assumptions,  enrollments  can 

be  expected  to  level  of f  around  1980,"  and  a  decrease  .can  be  anticipated 

thereafter.  -  •  I 

In  summary,  the  highliihts  of  this  study  ate: 

-Changes  in  col  leg/ enrollment  a  are  f:o  a.  large  extent  a  reflection 
of  changes  in  th^  18-23  year  old  ext^ded^ollege-age ^population.  , 

-The  18-23  yea/old  ^tended  coi;tfek46gi6  popiila^i^n  POol  as  measurel! 
by  six-year  ^muiydve  High  aehool  iraduatea- will  reach  a  peak  of 
427.000  in^l98g  /nd/will .decreafl^  t^  around  405,000  (a  5  per  cent 


decrease)  liv  1985. 
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-College  going  as ^m^asured  bj^  the  ratio  of  in-state  enrollment  to 
six-year' cumulative  high  school  graduates  has  increased  from  .245 
in  1968  to  .312,  in  1975,  ojr  .067  points  in  seven  years.    All  other 
measures  of  college-going  rate  (ratio  of  entering  freshmen,  to  high 
school  graduates  and  ratio^^of  total  enrollment  to  18-21  year  old 
college-age  population,  fol:  example)  indicate  that  North  Carolina 
is  substantially  below  ^e^ national  average. 

-If  the  college-goijng  rate  trends  established  during  the  past  decade 
continue,  the  total  in-state  going  ratio  can  be  expected  to  be  about 
.35  in  1980,  compared  to  .312  in  1975.    Total ^in-state Venrollment  iq 
1980  can  thus  be  Expected  to  be  about  155,300  (a  17  per  cent  IndrWa^.^*^?  ^  \ 
over  1975).    Total  enrollment  is  expected  to  be  around  ^92,000,  or  ' 
about  14  per  cent  larger  than  the  Statewide  enrollment  in  1975. 

-A  levelling  of f*^  of  total  enrollment  can  be  expected  by  the  mid-1^80*s, 
when  th^e  six-year  cumulative  high  school  graduate  pool  jl^ill  have  dropped 
to  about  the  same  level  afe  that  of  1972.     Increasing  ii^-state  going 
rates,  however,  are  expecfted  to  keep  total  enrollments  from  droi)ping 
'  until^the  early-to-mid-1^80*s.  /  \ 


I  In  u^ng  th^  projection^  presented  in  this  ^ectioi^,  it/  should ^Be  rjemembered 
that  such  projections  are  not  represented  to  be  \xi  accurate  prediction  of  what 
wil]|  happen  in  the  future.    They  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  statistical 
or  numerical  estimates  of  what  will  happen  if  certain  trends  continue  and  if 

certain  more  or  less  reaspnable  assumptionsturn  out  to  be  true.    Thus  these 

/'  ^  ^  / 

projections  represent  the  results  of  combining  judgment  and  common  sense  with  , 

objective  data  and  numerical  methods.    As  a  result,  care  must  be  exercised  in 

their  use  and  revisions  should  be  made  on  a  regular  and  continuing  basis  to 

take  account  of  a'dditional  experience,  as  well  as  any  material  change  in  the 

assump^tlons  on  which  the  present  projections  are  based. 

These  projections  are  t/ot  to  be  confused  with  the  authorized  enrollments 

which *are  set  by  the  Board  of  Governors  annually  for  each  institution  and 

which  constitute  maximum  enrollment  levels  for  the  institutions.    Jf  these 

projections  are  soundly  based  and  are  ^ept  up  to* date,  however,  they  should 

densely  approximate  the  authorized  enrollments  of  future  years.'  Thus  the 
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E.      Or^plz^lon  pf  and  ResponslblHty  Distribution  within 
Hlghei/  Eduction  y 
1.     \The  University  of  North  Carolina 

ivernance,  Struct/re,  and  Organization 


It  IsN^ssumed  thdt  the  structure  and  organization  f9r 


and  J operation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  called  for 


1^ 

the  gove^i 

by  the  Hl^h/r  Educk£lpn -Reorganization  Act  of  1971  will  remain  essenV tally 

act  thi/oughout  t;he  planning  period  1976-81.  jAt  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  that.  Act,  thought f\il  observers  speculated  tWat  It  would  tajce  a  decade  of 
expeivlence  to  prove^or  disprove  ,1the  wisdom  of  the  Act  In  general  and  of  Its 
specific  provisions.    The  present  University  organization  has  barely  a  third 
of  a  decade  behind  it.    It  seems  tb  have  been  generally  accepted.  The^ 
General  Assembly  in  its  sessions  of  1973,  1974,  and  1975  made  no  effort  to 
change  its  1971  Act  materially,  although  the  legislators  were  not  indifferent 
to  higher  education  during  those  sessions.    The  constltutent  institutions 
seem  generally  to  be  suppottlve  &f  the  current  plan  of  organisation  and 
governance  of  The  University.    Yet  it  probably  la  too  early  tc  assert  that 
the  legislative  visiotr-of  1971  has  been  validated,  and  it  certainly  13  too 
early  to  cjiange  the, present  structure  and  organization  of  The  Uniyerslty  ' 
in  basic  ways  requiring  accommodation  that  would  be  expensive  in  time, 
effort,  and  institutlorial  momentum.       ^  * 

\9e  assume  that  the  relationship  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to /North  . 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  through  its  Board  of  Directors,  will/continue 
as  it  wasr  established  by  the  General  Assembly  In  1971.     (The  reUtidnship 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  with  Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital  necessatily 
is  different,  since  it  is  own6d  by  Pitt ^County  and  not  by  the  State 
oiE  North  Carolina.) 
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Therefore,  the  Board-Is  malclng  no  recotiinendatkons .  for  extensive 
S^sin  the  existing  legislation  with  respect  toWie  O^versity  of 
North  Carolina,  not  Is  it  anticipated  that  the-Genetal  Assembly  will 

fi^such  change  necessary  during  the  next  five  yeai 

i 

.9 
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b.      Number  of  Constituent  Institutions  ' 

^.  When  the  Higher  Education  Reorganization  Act  of  1971 

was  enacted,  the  State  operated  16  senior  Institutions  of  higher  education, 

all  of  which  became  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North 

Carolina.     Some  of  those  institutions  had  been  located  originally  with  a 

view  only  to  local  service  roles,  not  to  becoming  parts  of  a  Statewide  system 

of  higher  education.    Over  time,  however,  with  the  expansion  of  the  roles  of 

the  older  ins.tltutions  and  the  acquisition  of  additional,  strategically-located 

« 

institutions  by  the -.State,  geographical  gaps  have  been  filled  and  institu- 

* 

tional  coverage  has  fteen  provided  to  enable  The  University,  to  serve  the  entire 

State  more  intensively.    Some  modification  of  the  roles  of  some, of  the 

'institutions  may  now  «  necessary  to  accomplish  full  coverage  in  terms  of 

breadth  of  program  offerings  throughout  the, State,  but  adequate  institutional  " 

bases  are  there  to  servt  the  State.    For  these  reasons,  no  need  for  the  - 

creation  or  acquis^ion  [of  any  additional  campus  by  The  University 'of  North 

Carolina  is.  anticipated  (during  ,the  planning  period  1976-81. 
/  • 
Nor  Is  it  anticipated  that  there  will  be         reduction  in  the  num^r  of 

^  /  ^  ^  > 

constituent  institutions  in  The  University.    Were  a  Statewide  University  £c  \ 

North  Carolina  being  designed  from  the  ground  up,  it' might  be  found  possible 

to  serve  theneeds  of  the  State  with  fewer  than  16  institutions.    That  its 

\ 

not  the  task  at  hand,  however.    Each  of  the  current  16  institutions  is  • 
called  for  by  Statte  statute,  re-enacted  as  recently  as  1971.    It  is"therefor6 
assumed  t>Mit  the  ci^era/  Assembly  wisheb  all  of  them  to  remain  in  beings 
unless  convincing  evidence  were  presenteil  to  it  that  the  termination  of  one 
or  more  of  the  constituent  institutions  libuld  be  in  order.    6ach  of  ^these 
institutions  over  Its  life,  long  or  shorty  has:  developed  constituencies  — 


9^ 


students,  staff,  alumni;  local  supporter^^  political  patrons,  and  others  — 
whose  loyalties  and  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  preservation  and  ^enhance- 
ment of  that  institution.     Any  termination  effort  would  arouse  the  strong 
opposition  of  those  groups. Moreover, ; given  the  enrollment  pressures  now 
existing  and  likely  to  prevail  for  the  itext  few  years,  to  discontinue  one 
of  more  of  our  institutions  might  create  a  need  to  accommodate  an  equivalent  . 
number  of  students  by  enlarging  other  State  institutions  in  physical  plant^ 
and  staff,  thus  largely  or  entirely  offsetting  the  short-term  economies  expected 
from  the  discontinuation.    Finally,  any  effort  to^ close  any  of  the  five 
predominantly  black  institutions  probably  would  be  opposed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  has  declared: 

•The  North  Carolina  plan  [for  the  further  elimination  of  racial 
duality  in  higher  education]  and  its  implementation  may  nq^ 
place  a  greater  burden  on  black  as  compared  to  white  students, 
faculty. and  staff  in  any  Aspect  of  the  desegregation  process. 
.  .   .  .■  The  closing  or  downgrading  of  any  of  the  predominantly 
black  institutions  in  connection  with  desegregation  would  create 
a  presumption  that  9.  greater  burden  ±3  being  placed  upon  the 
black  students  and  faculty  in  the  state.  •  • ■ 

It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  any  move  on  the  part-  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  General  Assembly  to  disestablish  any  of  the  five  predomi- 
nantly black  institutions  would  result  promptly  in  litigation  designed  to 
frustrate  that  objective  regardless  of  the  motive  activating  if.' and  that 
fhere  would  ensue  lengthy  'litigation  before  the  disest^blishmqfc  .could  be 
carried  out,  even  if  the  State  ultimately  prevailed. 

,  For  these  reasons,  this  Vi«nning  effdrt  has  proceeded  u>«Kj^|^gi^^ 
that, The  AJniverslty  of  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  conprise  the  present 
16  degree-grjtnting  institutions.  ^ 


2peter  E.  Holmes,  Director,  Office  for  ClvU  Rights,  U.S.  Department 
of  Healths  Education  and  Welfare,  jo  Governor  Jtoes  E.  flolshoeser,  Jr., 
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With  respect  to^^ffstitutlonal  responsibilities, 
assumed^y  the  Board  of  Governors  that  The  University  of  J$irtfi"carolina-^  > 
wlif^pontinue  to  enroll  the  major  share  of  those,  Ndfth^^Car^^ 
to  attend  college.     In  the  fall  of  1975,  the  16  cpn^itaent  institutions  of 
The  University  enrolled  69  per  cent  of  t1i€^33,000  North  Carolina  residents 
who  were  in  college  in  this  State  and  The  University's  milital^  c^t^-s  ^ 
enrolled  another  three  per  cent.^  Eight  per  cent  were  ip  the" Cpnmunic!^ 
College  System.    The  remaining  20^er  cent  attended  private  institutions     ^  / 
in  the  Scatev  .  .  ' 

"While  the  private  institutions  of  higher  educaticm  in  this^  State 
Seem, to  be  holding  their  own  and  perhaps  gaining  aodestly  in  total  / 
enrollments,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  they  will  enlarge  their  enirollm^nts  • 
greatly  or  that  th^  proportion  of  North  Carolina  residents  in  their  student 
bodies  ~  now  about  54  per' cent  overall  ~  will  increase  materially.  One 
consequence  of  this  stabilization  on  the  part  of  the  private  institutions 
at  a  time  when  many  more  people  want  to  go  to  college  has  been  and  will  be 
a^cpntinued  rise  in  the  proportion  of  North  Carolinians  who  attend  the  PH  lie 
institutions. 

(Section  D  of  this  Chapter  deals  more  extensively  with  this  subject.) 


f . 


/ 


d «      Pro  grants 


Four-fifths  of  the/graduate  and  professional  school 
students  enrol^led  in  North  Carolina  are  in  tjje  nine  const itufent  institutj-ons 
Of  The,  University  that  offer  such  programs.    Only  two  of  the  38  private 

♦ 

"^^titutions  of  highiBj^education  in  North  Carolina  offer  graduate  or  first 
proffessional  jdegrees.^    A  third  institution  has  announced  plans  to  undertake 
9Vich,.«fferlngs  at  4n  early  date,  but  it  appeals  unlikely  that 'additional 

'  private  institutions  will  venture  into  relatively  expensive  graduate  and 

professional  program  offerings.     In  consequence,  it  will  be  the  responsibility 

of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  sponsot  Virtually  all  such  cont^-fioations 

and  expansidhs  of  existing  programs  ^d  new  program  undertakings  of  a 

4  . 

graduate  or  professional  nature  as  the  State  requites.  \' 

Undergraduate  instruction  will  continue  to  be  the  largest  ^tivity 
of  all  16  constituent  Institutions  of  The  -University  of  Borth  Carolina, 
(fespite  the  importance  accorded  graduate  and  prdfessional  training  in  sbme 

t 

of  them.  '  •  '  '  . 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  current,  limited  involvement  of  The  University 
in  two-year  and  certificate  program  offerings  will  be  reduced  in  deference 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Community  College  System,  except  wheri  tlie  . 


"   ^     ^^ere  tile  Souttteastem  Theological  Seminary  is  excluded  from  the^ 
discussion,  ?ince  its  specialized  nature  makfes  it  unlike  any  of  the 
constituent  Institutions  of  The  University.    .  J. 

•  •   '  '  ' 

-*Whlle  much  has  been  said. In  recent-years  about  the  ne6d  for  a  North 
'Carolina' school  erf  veterinary  Biediclne,.  for  exaaplt,  there  has  been  no, 
suggestion  that  it  be  sponsored  by  a  private  Institution,  for-the  heavy 
capital  aria  operating  costs  Involved  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ^riva^e 
Ibstittttion  at  this- time.     .  ^ 


0 
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special  competencies  of  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  (such 
-as  tHose.reciulred  in  several  health-related  fields)  are  not  matched  In  the 
institutions  of  the  Community  College  System.    The  numbers  of  institutions, 
prograns,  and  degrees  Involved'are  not  large, ' so  this  shift  does  not 
imply^th^  release  of-any  slgnif icW';number  of  people  or  dollars  for 
othef  uses  within  The  University.  \  ^'y'  ■    ^  ^ 

The  University  long  has^ad  among  its  Objectives  the  provision  of 
instruction  by  extension 'and  other  fo^s  of  public  service  to  the  people 
of  the  State.    The  Comnunity  College  System  institutions  also  have  emphasised 
their  extension  Instruction  role  in  recent  years.     Some  private  institutions 
are  showing  interest  in  extension  and  public  service  activities.    Jt  is    y  ' 
anticipated,  however,  that  The  University  of  North  Ca?:ollna  will  continue  '  * 
to  carry  heavy  re9pon3l6llity  for  extension  instruction^  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  its  special  coraj)etence  and  in  upper  division  and  graduate 
level  work,  and  that  the  public  service  role  will  be  left  largely  to  The 
University.    ^  * 
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2.      Coamunlty  College  System  .  "  •  ^ 

.  '  Organized  in  its  present  form  under  the  governing  authority 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1963,  the  Community  College  System  has 
flourished  ovei>  the  dozen  intervening  years.     In  1963-64,  it  had  in  all 
programs  combined  an  unduplicated  headcount  enrollment  of  53,000;  ten  years  - 
later,  that  figure  had  reached  400,000.    The  System  now  comprises  57 
institutions.    Forty  are  technical  institutes  and  seventeen  are  community 
colleges,  with  three  of  the  former  in  transition  to  the  latter  status.  The 
chief  formal  difference  between  the  two  typ^ of  institutions  is  that  the  ^  • 
community  college  has  authority  to  gl^^ two-year  associate  of  arts  degree 
on  the  basis  of  two  years  of  college  vork,  while  the  technical  institute 
does  not.     The  two  types  of  institutions  have  the  same  scope  with- respect 
to  technical  and  vocational  programs.  > 

Thc'makeup-of  the  boards  of  trustLs,  financial  support  arraifgement^, 
sources  of  ^students,  and  program  responsi^ness  to  local  needs  mark  the  insti-^ 
tutions  of  the  Community .  College' System  as  4fffe'rent  in  orientation  from"  the 
^constituent  institutions  of' The  University,  which  have  wider  missions  even 
when  they  draw  the  majority  of "their  students -from, coinmuting  range. 

The  Sta|e  leadership  of  the  Community  College*  Systeni  has  steadily 
emphasized  its  technical  and  vocational  progr^s^  putting  corre^ondtngly 
less  emphasis  on  the,  college  tranSf er^rQ^rton.    Th^t  progrim.  W  projected.  ^ 
by  the  System  to  grow  from  its  current  11, 600.'8|udent8  to.  a^out  13,000  Ivy 
1980-81.5  ^.   ^  ^.  _  ' 


'         SThis  projection  is  based  on  thr<\WrenVn:<lrtBBuiiii^^ 

conversion  of  three  technical  institutP^  to  tommuolty  .eol^eg^^^^  X91fi  ^  .  , 
may  increase  this  estimate  by  as  much  as  1,000 .     .  •        -  ,  \ 


At  the  State  level,.  The  University  of  Sorth  CaTOllna  and  the  Conmunlty 
.  Colle^  System,  through  their  Presidents  knd  staffs,  work  closely  together 
on  special  projects,  (such  as  the  <^evelopment';of  The  Revised  North  Carolina  ^ 
State  Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality)  aftd  continuing 
mutual  concerns  (such  as  program  articulation  to  facilitate  student  transfers 
from  community  colleges^  and  technical  Institutes  to'  the  constituent  Instltu- 
tions  of  The  University  and  vice  versa. ) ^"TT  standing  liaison  commlrcee  . 
appointed  by  the  State  Presidents  of  the  Coramimity  College  System  and  The 
University  was  formed  recently  to  provide  a  regular  medium  for  cooperation 
and  cons'ultatlon.  ^ 

For  .the  purposes  of  its  1975-81  planning:,  the  Bfaard  of  Governors  is 
coriicexmed  omly  with  the  InstrucU-onal  programs  in.  the  Community  College 
Systeih  that  are  creditable  toward  bachelor's  degrees.  -  - 

■lie  Board  assun^s  tHat  the  Community  College  System  will  contiftue"^ 
essentially  it$  present  organizational >  financial^,  and  prpgrato  characteristics 
—  that  is,  that  the  System  will  continue  to  be  'governed  at  fhe  State  level  « 

by  tiie  State  Board  of 'Eautatic|h  \Jith  local  ^t^oards* of  "trustees  e:cerclslng 

^    ^  .      •       '  ill  ^    ,  ^  ^  \        /-  ■  ' 

significant  cdftttoj.  ov^r  the^Cnstitutions,  that  responsibility  fot  linanc  ag 

^the  In&tltutioas  willr  <;^ntliw4  to  be  sHared  by  local  and  .State  govferrj^nts,^ 

that  the,  institutions  will  ^coijiittue  to  bV  highly  redponsive  toXo^^ 

educational  and  tralniag  needs,  ^and  that  the  current  relativep^hasis  on 

'  '  '  '  '  :  ^  "  "  ' /  •        ?  ^     ,   ^   '  *■» 

the  technical. aod  votational  programs  in  relation  to  the  college  transfer 

program*  w^ll  cVktta«|  t»  prevail.-  :rh±t  impllesV  among  otfier  things,  that  . 

a^JL^Kge^^hift  of  college  enrollment^  from  The  Unforeraitji  to»  the  Coq^nity 

jtalligt  Syvt^eu  Is  not  ejqjected  to.  occot,  «s  "it  would  if  the  c'pnununity.      '  * 

-•■   '  \*\  .       •     :.    •  ''•...».■••", 

collieges  Vs^'  to  J>deoaife  t^ie  r^^V^/^oute  of  «ntry  into^  hi Aer  Education* 
-Si^  #  auch  XatgM  .ptQportloii  of  lOtit  /om^^  ^eop|erw\  It  is  anticipated v\howe^r> 


that  the  conmunity  o&lleRes  an<i/technlca^.:^atltutes  ^11  continue  to  be 

_  ;  '      .  '  ' 

kources  of  growing  numbers  of  transfelt  a^idents'lijtb  The  UnlveEsity,',  as 

'  ' '       ^'  \    ■  ^  - 

has  been  true  for  the  last  decade.    Most  significant  of  all,'  the  Board  of 

Governors  plans  on  the  assumption  that  the  current  gdod  wcirklrig  rel*atiQnsh±p8 

between  the  Community  College  System  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  .  , 

at  all  levels  will  continue i  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  thes^  sets  ^ 

of  institutions  have  complementary  roles^  the  edu<f'apional  service  of  the  • 

State  that  cap  best  be  reallzfed  In  a  spirit  -lof  co3|^&ratioi4  and  mutual 

help^ilnef  s*  ,  ;  ^ 


3*      Private  Institutions 


Today  North  Carolina  contains  twenty-nine  private  senior 
colleges  and  universities,  nine  junior  colleges,  one  theological  semlrtary, 
two  Bible  colleges,  and  several  proprietary  schools  which  are  licensed  to 
give  two-year  associate, degrees.  .         *  * 

-      The  38  private  senior  and  junior  Institutions  letvtolled  In  the  fall  of 
1975  some  48,0^0  students,  or  ?9  per  cent  of  the  tot^  college  en^oTTipent 
in  the  State.     Some  26,000  (20  per  cent)  of  the  North  Carolina  residents 
In  college  In  this  State  were  In  the  38  private  Institutions*    Vlhlle  the 
38  private  Institutions'  percentage  of  the  total  college  enrollment  In 
North  Carolina  Institutions  has  been  declining,  t>helr  ab^Qlut^  ntflnbers  6f 
students  enrolled^  hava  been  relatively  steady)  for  several  years  a^t  47,000 
to  48,000.     (See  Tabl^  A-3-12,  14,  and  16.)  /' 

Each  of  the  private  Institutions  lis  independent  of  the  o theirs,  except 
as  two  or  more  share  ties  with  a  common  religious  sponsor  which  may^  exert 

t  '  i  I  .  '  ,  .  ' 

some  influence  over  them^  All  38  of .  the  institJitions  have  at  leasjt  a 
nominal  connection  witlji  some  religious  denomination  or  group.    The^  38 


iit^tftutioAs  all  beloni  to  tl^e  North 


Caroli 


La  Association  of  Independent 


Collegek  artd  Universities,  a  voluntary  cdnfederat^-oh  designed  principally 
to  represent  their  common  Interests  l^efore  the  General  Assembly  and 

elsewhere.       .  *  *    *      .  » 

'  /  .  "  ' 

In  1971,  the  General  Assembly  committed  the  State  to  a  program  of 

<*.     ,  t       ^        ^  .   *  , 

-  ?  ^  ^  ^  -  '/ 

f j^nanclal  assistance  tO  nSedy  North  Carolina  resident  undergraduate  studentsF 

who 'attend  the  private  institutions  and,  indirectly,  to  the  inatitutions  _ 

they  attiftndL.    Hiat  ijrogram  1^  tiow  authorized  at  the  level  ef  $4^600,000 

* •■         fr>        *  .  •  ^'  ~  -  f 

a  yeat^«    The  General  Addtobly  of  1973  abided  a  new  progran  to  provide  to  ^« 


/ 

every  No^th  Carolina  resident  undergraduate  enrolled  as  a  full-tlae 
student  in  a 'pi^ivate  institution  in  this  State  a  grant  of/ ^$200  a  ywr, 
Irrespective  of  his^need,  and  the  payments  are  made  directly  to  the 
private  institutions  by  the  State.    This  program  is  funded  at  $4,200,00t 
a  year.    Neither  program  enlarges  in  substantial  ways  the  authority  of  t^e 
Board  of  Governors  with  respect  to  the  private  ;Lnstitutions. 

The  private  colleges  and  universities  include  only  two  which  now  offer 
graduate  and  first  professional  degrees,  although  a  third  has  announced  plans 
to  ijpitiate  a  law  school  soon  and  graduate  work  at  a  latfet  date.  The 
remainder  limit  their  pi^ograms  largely  tb  the  traditional  arts  and  sciences 
programs  and  to  teacher  preparation,  as  is  pointed  out^  in  greateir  detail 
elsewhere  in  this  document. 

'  *  r  *  '  '  s 

No  increase  in  the  humber  of  private  institutions  is  anticipated,  nor 

•  m  ''''''  \ 

is  there  reason  to-expect  largeJexpaMlon  of  ^rollment       the  part  of 
any  of  them.    In  the  aggregate,  thje  private  %aititufeions  appear  to  be  stable 
in  enrollment^  although  their  pe»'cen)tagfe  of  total  college  enroUjnents  in 
Nortjh  Carolina  probably  .will  continue  t&  decline.  I 


Nor  is  any  ^significant  reduction  In  the  number  of  private  Institution^ 
foreseen  for  the  Aext  five  years.    While  the  private  instltutloM  have" itf  inany 
instances  expressed  concern,  for  their  futurrf  financial  security  and  on  jthis 
basis  have  pleaded  successfully  with  the  Gen^^ral  Assembly  fbr  State  •fictanclal 
4id,  only  two  haye.  found  it  ijecessary  to  G;ea8e  opetatlpn  in  the  1970  ^flk  and,  one, 

-  -  >,  -    • ,  s  - 

Was  converted  to  a  community  college.  *      ^  '  ;^ 

>> '  '    *  .    ,      *  ^  -  '  « 

For  the  purposes  o{*this  plan,  thi  Board  #f  Governors  aasumea  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  relatively  large  number  of  junior  ttad  senior  private 


I 
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colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina.    Shoiuld  any  private  institution 
cease  to  operate,  there  appears  to  be  ample  room  kn  other  private  institu- 
' tions  to  accommodate  th6  students  thus  dispossessed  and  who  already  fiave 
shown  a  preference  for  the  private  sector;  therefore,  no  substantial 
augmentation  of  the  public  institutions'  enrollments  is  anticipated  by 
reason  of  the  termination  of  private  institutions. 

I^artly  as  cause,  partly  as  consequence  of  enrolli^ent  'stability  in 
these  institutions,  no  programmatic  changes  are  anticipated  in  the  private 
sector  as  a  whole  significant  enough  to  affect  The  University's  enrQllm^ij[ts. 

In  summary,  it  is  Anticipated  that  the  private,  institutions  will 
continue  to  play  a  significant  and  relatively  stable  rple.in  North  Car^)lina 
higher  education  during  the  planning  period. 


FlnancttiR  Higher  Education 

The  policies  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  respect  to 


flnanolng  higher  education  ill,  the  Btate-^  the  procedures  for  preparing, 
presenting,  and  admfeistering  the  budget  of  The  University  o^  Nortlj  Carolina; 
and  the  general  dimensions  of  University  financial  operationis  have  been  • 
described  at  length  in  Chapter  Two  of  this  plan.  / 

The  unusual  financial  constraints  wiVhin  which  the  St^te  currently 
pust  operate  should  ease  Substantially  over  the  next  few  years,  but  for  the 
time  being  those  constraints  loom  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  untimely  to 

initiate  any  substantial  liew  departufres  in  higher  educational  finance  policy 

I 

as  it  pertains  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina.    Therefore  the  Board  of' 
Goyer?iors  ant^icipates  and  assumes  that,  during  the  n^t  five  years,  neither 
on  its  ow  ini^ative  nor  on  the  initiative  of  -the  Governor,  the  Advisory 

Budget  Commission,  or  the  General  Assembly  will  there  bu  any  .basic  change 

-  /  "-f" 

y       ■      .       ■         .  /      ■  , 

made  in  tjigher  j^ucational  finance  policy  or  procedure, 

The  General  Assembly  in  1971  extensively  rewrote  the  lUigislation 
govecrning  the  preparation  and  admini^^ationipf  thfi^udget  of  The  University 
of  Nor<h  Carolina.    The  procedure  theh  designed  •Jfeavfe^fc  overall  decision  on 
the  extent  and  proportion  of  the  Statefs  resources  whldb  will  he  invested  in 
The  University- of  North  Carolina  to  be  determined  by  ^h^  general  Asstobly. 


It  aelegates  to  the  Board  of  Governor^  the  authority  to  m^e  ap^c^fic 
'  ^etl^ions  on  the  internal  distribution  of  those  resources  within  The  \ 
University  (often  subject  to  'the '^froval  of  l^he  kjvisoty  Budget  Commission), 
whn/prov^dl<lg^ample  opportunity  for/tlje  General  Assembly  to  malce  known  to 

*    •  '"^  r  /  7  '  \  c 

the  Board  of  6ove|po^B  Its  ^$he^ith  respect  tq  ^such^  allocations •  \^The 
G^erslJ||sse»blx  has  now  hkd  t)i^e'le§islatfve  sp^s^oifw  ~  In  1973,  1^4, 
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"and  1975  ~  In  which  to  evaluate  Its  1S|71  leglslatlpn  In  bpeifaitldn.  Th|p 
lack  of  any  significant  move  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assemlily,  to  alt^r 
the  existing  budgetary  legislation  with  respect  to  The  University  suggests 
that  the  w^exB  generally  find  that  legislation  to  be  satisfactory?  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue  to  support  it.  1 

One  major  uncertainty  ^ff|^ts  The  yhiversity,  as  it  does  al^  institutions 
and  agencies  of  the. State  of  North  Carplina:    whether  the  General  Assembly 
will  undertake  annual  State  budgeting  or  continue  the  current  practice 
of  biennial  budgeting,  perhaps  with  adjustment^  being  made  in  izhat  budset 
before  the  beginning  of  its  sec^ond  year.    The  Implications  of  shifting  from 
a  biennial  £o  a  regular  budget  preparation  cycle  would  be"  very  large,   ^he  ! 
Impact  would  take  the  form  (among  othets)  of  nearly  doubling  the  amount  of  x\ 
>  time  require^  every  /two  years  at  the  campu^  and  General  Administration  levels 
for  the  f om^lation  of  the  budget  of  The  University,  whllef  introducing  a 
larger  degree  of  uncertainty  as* tp  the  durability  of  funding  arrangements. 
It  is  othe  hope  of  the  Board  of  Governors  that  means  will  be  found  by  wh'ich 
the  biennial  budget  cycle  may  be  retained^  ^ 
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g/-    Federally-Establlshed  Legal  Imperatives 

There  waa  a  time  *when  institutions  of  higher  education  j^unctioned^ 


with  little  concern  for  the  direct  impact  of  federal  policies  on 


their 


X 


operations.    That  time  is  gone,   ^In  recent  years,  the- federal  courts,  the 
Congress",  and  the  executive  agencies  of  the  federal  government  hav^  imposed 
on  colleges  and  universities  behavorial  standards  and4)rocedures  in  Increasing 
number,  variety,  and^  complexity.    These  standards  and  procedures  have  beer\ 
designed  generally  to  effectuate  their  proponents'  Conceptions  of  fair  , 
and  just  bel(:^vior'towa^^  and  employees  on  the  part  of  edi^ational 

institutions.     The  universities  have  been  sotirces  of  advocates  of  thi^ 
kind  of^deral  aSsamptlon  of  responsibility,   ^l^lr  faculties  and  students^ 
have  played  significant  Toles  In  articulating  and  stimulating  putlic 
opposition  to  unfair  treatment,  of  people,  especially  where  such  Mistreatment 
steimed  from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  the  race,  sex»'  national  origin, 
age,-t>hysicai  or  mental  disability,  or  other  involuntary  characteristics 

of  .the  Subject.  ^  '*  ' 

Whatever  the  benefits  to  thos^ , aspects  of  '^e  University  wh^^e  t^fjy^ 
are  calculate^  to  bring  about  improvement,  there  is  increasing  rel 


Lson  to 


believe  that  the  net  impact  of  these  federally-established  standards  and 
XTBS  on  the  efficiency  and  educational  qi^rtlty  of  the  institutions 
has  been  negative'.    More  and  more  -of  the  time  of  college  and  mivdrsity 
administrators  is  goir^^xinto  collecting,  analysing,  and  reporting  data  on 
their  InstTtutions  to  federal  agencies;  into  formulating  plans  forlin^titu- 
tional  compliance  wi^:h  newly-declarea  or  .revised  federal  requiremetks;  into 
making  periodic  and  special  reports  to  federal  oversight, agencies  atd  the 
courts;  ^nd  inlo  respoiadfng  tO-tndi*idual  cojiplaints,  administratlvel  pro- 
ceedin^s,  and  Imrsuits  arising  froa  alleged  infringenpnts  ot  federally-declared 


rights  and  Interests  of  students,  faculty,  staff  members,  and  those .j^ho  ' 
aspire  to  Ijecome  or  remain  such.    These  federal  regulatory  programs' carry 
no  federal  funda  to  defray  the  costs  of  compliance  with  them;  those  costs 
.must  be  borne  by  the  institutions^  most  often  by  diverting  to  those  programs 
the  time  of  people  wHicfe-je'thexWise  would  be  spent  on  the  basic  work  of  the 
institutfons  they  serve.    Those  costs  are  high:    The^^itors  of  Change  v 
recently* estimated  that  nationally,  the' total  1975  , cost  to  higher  educational 
institutions  of  federally-mandated  programs  alone  was  $2,000,000,000..^     '  * 
Moreover,  the  time  4nd  energies  .so  diverted  bf  ten- are  these  of  thel^der^hlp 
of  the^  instituti^ons,  and  therefore  the  true  cost  of  th$ir  preoccupation  wi'tl) 
federal  programs  of  compliance  may  be  greater  than  the  dollars  involved 
sugges|t/^  one  example,  it  is  noted  that  the  statistical  reports  submitted 
by  The  University  to  ;:he  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health, 

«  *  * 

Education  and  Welfare  in *)iupport  *qf  its  January  31,^1976,'  semiannual  report 
filed  pursuant  to  The  levised  North  Carolina  State  Plan  for  the  Further 
Elimination  of  Racial  Dualj^ty  comprises  1,187  pages,  stands  5  5/8  inches 
(13.9  cm^)  high,  weighs  12  pouftds  and  3  ounces  (5,533  grants),  and  cost 
several  hundred  thousand  Sollats  to  produce.  ' 

■r    ' '  ,  . 

These  federal  programs  of  regulation  affect  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  particular  as  an  employer,  as  a  contractor  with  the  federal  . 
govef^Beat^and  as  a  public  institution.    They  significantly  affect  both 
long-range  and  day-to-day  operations.    Most  of  then  are  base^  on  statutes 
.^are  defined,  elaborate,  and  applied  by  adaioistr^itlve  [regulations; 


Editorial,  "Will  Government  Patronage  Kill  the  Universities?" 
ClWge^'^VII  (Dec.  1975-Jan.  1976),  10. 
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one  is  based  on  an  executive  order  of  the  PresidA\tc  The  majority  have 
been  enacted,  or  have  firsf  been  applied  to  higher  education,  since  the 

-    ^    ;     '  ' 

constituent  institutions  were  brought  together  in  The  UniVersityof  North 
Carolina,  and  thus  in  many  respects  after  the  most  significant-  period  of 
expansion  in  enrollment,  faculty  empJ.oyment,  and  facilities.    Many  of  the 
federal  requirements  could  have  been  more  efficiently  and  fully  accommodated 
had  they  b^een  in  ^p^^  before  that  growth  occurred. 

Whether  statutory  or  administrative  in  their  basis,  federal  regulatory 
'programs  fall  into  three  classes.     Some  provisions  apt>ly  to  any  entity 
under taking, a  parficular  function,  particularly  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Equal- Pay  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  all  6f  which  regulate  employers  generally  (although  Title 
VII  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act  were  first  applied  both . to  .public  employers  and        ^  ^ 
to  education  in  1972).    A  second-class  of  programs  applies  onijr^to  eiltities, 
wither  "public  or  private,  ha\[ing  a  financial  relationship  with  the-federal^ 
government,  including  Title  Vl'  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (racial 
discrimination  by  federal  grantees)  ,  Titl'e  DC  of  the  Education  Amendments 
•  of.  1972  and  Sections  799A  and  8fi5  of.  the  PuBlic  Health  Service  Act  (sex  . 
discrimination  in  education  and\health  education,  respectively,  by  federal 
grantees),  the  civil  rights  provisions  of  revenue  sharing,.  Executive  Order 
11246  (discrimination  and  affirmative  action  in  employment  by  federal 
contractors).  Sections  503  and  50A  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(affirmative  action  in  eaployment  of  the  handicapped  by  federal  contractors 
and* discrimination  against  the  handicapped  by  federal  grantees),  and  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Readjustpent  Assistance  Xcts  of  1972  anifi  1974  (affirmative 
action  In  eapLoynent  of  certkin  classes'* of  veterans  by  federal  contractors). 
Finally,  public  higher  education  Is  subject  to  . Judicial  scrutlij^y  of  alleged 
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violations  of  equal  protection- and  due  process  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constittition,  because  its  actions  are  * 
for  many, purposes  deemed  State  action. 

While  differing  types  of  regulatory^prSograms  often  hkve  similar  alms 
and  overlapping  jurisdictions,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  scope, 
detail,  precision,  and  mode  of  enforcement  and  remedy  among  specific 
provisions.-  All,  however,  impose  common  kinds  of  obligations  with 
similar  implications  /or  planning  and  development,  which  may  be  summarized 
as  the  duties  to: 

1.      Refrain  from  certain  types  of  action. 
^  2.      Take  positive  steps  to  identify  and  eliminate  even  unin*tent;Lonal 
prohibited  actions.  *  ^ 

3.  Take  remedial  steps  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  prior  actions 
that  are  novj  prohibited  (although  they  may  have  been  lawful  when 
done) . 

4.  Take  positive  steps  to  achieve  certain  ends  related  to  the 
absence  of  prohil>ited  actions,  even  where  specific  instances 

^||^j^g|^f,^?M^^h^l>i^ohibit^^  are  not  involved « 

These  fout  obligations  affect  the  planning  process  and  help  to  determine 
progra^/and  resource  allocation  priorities,  both  on  a  University-wide  basis 
and  within  each  institution.    At  present  the  most  direct  effect  at  the 
University-wide  level  is  felt  under  ,rKe  Title  VI  mandate  to  eliminate  the 
veetiges  of  a  racially  dual  system  of  higher  education.  ^  There  the  federal 

perspective  Is  that.  The  University  abd  all  of  its  constituent  institutions  ' 

•  '        .       •   ■  '     ■  ^'    •■      "  / 

most  be  treated  as  a  whole;  and  that  major  prOgraa,  resource,  and  facility 

decisions  Bust  be  scrutinized  for  their  comparative ^eff^ct-tj^  institutions' 

ERIC     •  ;  -     250  .  -  -      .  - 
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attractiveness  to  students  and  faculty  generally,  and  to  vhite  afid  black 
students  and  faculty  separately* 
■  '    The  other  federal  programs  primarily  address  the  constituent  institu- 
tions individually,  although  they  affect  University-wide  planning  and 
administration  as  they  have  impact  on  campus  budget,  program,  personnel, 
and.  facility  decisions.    Nevertheless,  decisions  as  to  the  kinds  of  action 
which^are  either  prohibited  or  required  frequently  ara  made  at  The  University 
lev^l,  not  tht  campus  level.    This  is  particularly  tr>^e  In  those  instances 
where  the'  federal  mandate  is  ambiguous  or  under  legal  attack,  since  insti- 
tutions must  continue  to  operate  and  should  have  uniform  guidance  in  doing 
so.'  -The  potential  iitipact  of  much  federal  regulation  therefore  required 
greater  central  .involvement  in  campus  decisions  than  otherwise  would  oc-cur, 
and  the  handling  as  a  part  of  the  central  planning  process  of  issues 
preferably  left  to  tl>e  institutioas^   ^    .        .  . 

Vhe  effect  on  institutional  and  University-wide ^planning  and  adminis- 
trative  processes  of  federal  mandates  to  the  campdses  may  be  illustrated 
through  the  four  pro>iibitions  agiLnst'related  types,  of  employment  discri- 
minations.   Title  VII  ^f  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order  11246  ' 
prohibit  'employment  discrimination  basfed  on  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  or  sex.    That  is,  they  demand  that  each  institution  refrain  from 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  , those  factors;  scrutinize  liiring,  pay, 
(rronotlpnalt  and  othcyr  standards  and  practices  to  assure  the  absence  of 
anlntentional  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  those  factoi:s;  and  ptovlde 
r^nedlal  back  pay  and, changes  in  compensation  and  status  when  discrimination 
oa  the^basls  of  those  factors  is  identified  by  the  Institution  or  admin- 
Is  tr«tiv^  or  judicial  processes.    Title  IX  of  the  Education  Aaiend«ient8 
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of  1972  rpiterates  these  obligations,  but  only  as. to  sex  discrimination;  -  = 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  applies  only  to  sex  discrimination  in  compensation.  The 
Executive  Or<fer  require^,  additionally,  "affirmative  action"  beyond  what 
would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  current  discrimination. 

The  relationship  between  equal  pay  and  affirmative  action  is  a  more 
explicit  example  of  the  centralization  which  regulation  causes.  Changing 
markets  among  the  hundreds'^'pTskinds  of  faculty  members  sought  by  the 
constituent 'institutions  produce  wide  variety  in  the  caliber  of  faculty 
available  at  various  salary  rates.    The  Equal  Pay  Act  heretofore  has  been 
applied  to  industrial  settings  where  clear  and  consistent  wage  scales 
and  relatively  inelastic  supply  and  demand  relationships  prevail.  Hence, 
federal  enforcement  agents  are  now  just  beglnnihg  to  come  to  grips  with 
academic  market  dynamics,  and  have  not  at  all  addressed,  their  effect  on 
an  institution's  ability  to  htre  those  minority  and  female  candidates  whom 
it  wishes  to  hire  an\^  who  may  be  available  only  at  a  salary  premium.^ 
Ultimately  these  are  questions  of  law  whicft  must  be  resolved  similarly 
for  all  constituent  institutions'.     In  planning  and  administrative  terms, 
that  result  involves  central  decisions  on  salary  structure  which  will 
constrain  institutional  operations  in  an  area  preferably  left  principally 
to  institutional  judgment,  -r 

Finally,  federal  rules  causi^an  unmeasured  but  predictably  large 
growth  in  the  cost  of  carrying  out  The  University's  business.'   All  aspects 
of  university  experience  ~  tenure  decisions,  planning  and  construction  of 

facilities,  campus  relationships  with  student  groups;  for. example  —  must 

-I  " 

conform  to  federal  requirements  amd  The  University  must  be  able  to  d«iionstrat€ 
thtt  conformity.    Those  ends  require  costly  overhead  efforts;  costs  are 
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t]>^case. 


magnified  where  the  regulations  are  unclear  or,  ^as  is  sometime^ 
conflicting,  or  where  the  reporting  requirements  are  extensive. 

« 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  \iot 'lamentation  but  illumination. 
These  programs  of  federal  regulation  exist.    They  show  no  sign  of  reduction 
in  scope  or  in  vigor  of  enforcement,  though  we  may  see  the  beginnings 
of  a  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  some^  of  the  federal  program 
administrators  that  real  progress  toward  the  goals  sought  will  be  slow 
and  tedious.    The  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  'compliance  with  federal 
mandates  are  high,  but  they  are  unavoidable  costs  of  doing  business  for 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  tioday.    The  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  committed  to  a  policy  of Compliance,  while  at  the  same  time 
upholding  and  improving  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  its  institutions 
in  the  service  of  the  State p 
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■■■1. 


Stat-e  Oversight  of  Th^  University  of  North  Carolina  ^ 

As  an  institution  of  the  State  of  North  C4roIiaa  which  derives 

its  principal  support  from^State  funds,  The-Unlversity^of  North  Carolina  ' 

is  subject  to  several  types  of  external  review' by' an  incVeasing  number  df 

•State  agencies.    The  chief  concern  of  most  bf,the  agencies  is  whether -The 

.University  is  spending  State  funds  in  cbrtformity  with  the  legislative 

appropriation  acts  and  established  State  ebcjenditure' procedures. 

The  State  Auditor  may  post-audit  University  fiscal  transactions^  He' 

*  * 

is  concerned  with  Xhe  accounting  systems  used  by  .the  a^^endes,  and  institn- 
tions  of '  the  State  indluding  The  University  and  Approves  the  purchase  or. 
rental  of  accounting  equipment  by  any  State  agency  or  institution'/' 
[G,S,  147-^58.1   -He  iS;  also  concerned  With  the  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness  with  which 'state  agencies  *aWd  ins;:ltutions  operate. 
tG.S,  147-58(9M         '  '  ^ 

The  Governor  in, his  capacity  as  Director  of  tiie  budget,  tlie"^dvisLory 
Budget  Commission,  and  the  Office'  df  State  Budget  and' Management  of  the.  / 
Department  of  Administration  (which  acts  as  tbe  staff  arm  of  the  Governor 
and  Advisory  Budget  Commission)  maintain  'close  oversight  of  the  budgets 
of  The  University.    This  is  dome  through  several  Sfifries  of  periodic  financial 
reports  fiUd  by  The  University  and^-fts  constitu^t  Institutions  with  the 

I.e.  '  :i 

Office  of  State  Budget,,  through*^' special  inquiries  ma.de  by  the  Of f ice  of 
State  Budget  on  any  matte^  of  concern  to  it  o/ ^"the  Governor  or  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  eind  through  informatioj^-provided  In  support 
of  tequests  made  by  the  constituent  instituti<j<i^  for  quarterly  allotments 
of  fyads  and  for  pe^mi$iio^*t^a* transfer 'fj^s  between  objeaf<of  expenditure 
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iiiies  in  the!  budget       apprc^d  brtfie  (;;6fieral  Assembly^,  jtbe  Board  of  . 

V'    •Covernori,  and,,the  Governpr  and  .Advisory:  budget  CQntfnl^slon,\    As  ^  part 

of  *  the*  budgfet  pr^arat*ion  process,  much  fiscal  infonnatiorv  (including  x 
^     ,  *'  '  '  *        "       \  ' 

past  expenditure  information)  Itt^§t  b^  filed  by  The  University  with  the 

^  '  ,    '       '      /     ^     -    - '  " 

Office  of  State  Budget  in  support  of  its^  appr^opriatibn  requests,    Asvphe  , 
'  ^  '      ^  •     .  r  .        •  •  .    .    '  .  *  " 

X  «taff ,  the  skills,  and  the  concerns  of  the  Department  of  Admiriistrati9n 

have*'braadened  in  recent  years,  that.  Department*  Has  become  more  interested 

•  in,  institutional  "processes,  including  progranf  planning,  which  beatr  upon 

'  '  '  budeet  formulation  and  administration  in^The  UniM^rsity.^  The.legal  warrant 
of  the  Governor. In  non-fiscai  matters  is  broad  enough  to  include  The 
*    University  in  inquiries  he  may  i^ake  with  .respect  po  the  efficiency,  and 

•  effectiveness  pf  State  government  and  its^  agencies  aijd  institution^,*  t 

.     although  he  has  no  direct  authority  or  responsibility  for  maaagement.pf  ' 
.    The  University  oT  North  Carolina.  *  -       ^  "     \         ,  * 

'  •  the  General  Assembly  has  ^general  oversight  of  ThefJtJn^;^ver3ity  of  ^Nof th 

Carolina  and  thosp  aspects  of  its  performance  in  Which  the  legislato«;s 
takfe  interest.    As  legislative  sessions*  have  become  more  frequent*  aad  t^B^ 
session  time  has  lengthened  in  recent  ye^frs,  the  amour^t  of  time  require'd 
in  attendance,  on  the  General  Assembly  by  the  President  ^nd  the  principal 
me^rs"*of  hi\  ^taff  has 'increased.    During  (the  first  fcljtee  yearg  "after  the 
\tJniversity  reorganization  legislation  took  'effect  in  1972,  the  Generad 

^sembly  was  in  session 'more  t^ian  fifty  weeks,,  and  during^  that  tiroe  ^its^  >  , 

' \      ^    \.     "  "  '  /  ,       ^  •  •  -        ^  V  • 

nefeds  necessarily  were  thfe  primary  «S>nc^rn'of  the  University.  admli\^stratton* 

Until  very  recent  years ,^  n:he ^oversight  authority  of  the  General  ..^.v^^ 

Asftettbjy  was  exercised  directly  by  its  iJu»mbers,  actlnf^  in  roost,  p^maici^ 
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In  committee  duriii;g  legislative  sessions.    In  1971,  however,  the  General 
* 

Assembly  established  as  one  of  its  own  ^taff  agencies  the  Legislative 
/  • 

tisc^i  Research  Division.    The  staff  of  that  Division  works  closely  wjth 

i 

standing  C9inmit€«es  of  the  General  Assembly  during  legislative  sessions 
anc}  with  the  tegisj.ative"  Research  Cptntoission  and  Legis^lative  Services 

Commission  and  /other  interim  legis'lative  study  commissions  between  \essions  - 

■V  '  ^  '  * ,  »  * 

of  the  General  Assembly.    The  statutory  authority  of  that  Division  is  broad. 
It  include©  making  periodic  and  special  analyses  of  institutional  receipts 
and  expenditures  and' of  current-  requests  and  recommendations  for  appropriations; 
reviewing  and  evaluating  compliance  by  State  Institutions  with  legislative 
directives  contained  in  the  State  budget;  examining  the  structure  and 
prganization  of  State  institutions  and  recommending  fchanges  therein  in  the 
interest  of  increased  efficiency;  making  such  other  studies,  analyses,  and 
inquiries  into  the  affairs  of  State  gbvemment*  as  may  be  directed^  by  the ^ 

Legislative  Services  Commission,  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 

r 

either  house,  or  hy  either  house  of  thje  General  Assembly;  and  making 
periodic  reports  on  the^  activitli^s  of  the  Division  ^'6  the  Appropriations 
'Committees  or  to  the  General  Assembly  at  large,  as  it  may  find  appropriate 
IG.S.  120-36.3]   'Th§  Legislative  Fiscal  Research  Division  seems  in  practice  . 
to  ife  Iress  concerned  with,, expenditure  audits' in  the  limited,  traditional 

"sensig'than  with  the  processes  and  programs  of  State  institutions  and  agencies 

*»         »  "  *  •  J, 

and  the  extent  to  vhioh  they  are  <iarrying  out  legislative  Intent  in  the 

expenditute  of  fundis  af^d  In  other  actions.  '  . 

•  '     '      '  *  / 

^  ^  '  '  ^  ' 

.  At  this  point^^  It  1^^  apptfepriate  to  recall  that  the  1971  Higher  Education 

ieor^aitl^ation  A£t  was  fn  ^nti  responsive  to  a  growing  conviction; on  the 
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part  of  legislators  that  the  General  Assembly  had  beeii  involving  itself 
to  an  inappropriate  degree  lu  deciding  issues  of  higher  educational  ijolicy. 
Without  raising  questions  of  motive,  those  members  expressed  concern  as  to 
the  legi^ature's  capacity*  to  bring  to  those  decisions  understanding  eau4> 
to  its  ?iuthority.    The  draftsmen  ^therefore  wrote  into  the  1971  legislation 
—  finally  adopted  by  nearly  unanimous  vote  oT  thej  General  Assembly  ~ 
greater  delegations  of  authority  to  the  Board  pf  Governors  than  the  legis- 
lature had  been  willing  to  «iake  to  other  higher  edlicational  boards  in  the    ^  ^ 
past.    The  most  important  of  these  new  delegfi^tions  pertained thew  management 
of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  The  University.    For  examdle,  the  1971  legislation 
contains  directive^  unique  to  the  Board  o'f ,  Governork  as  to  the  manner  of 
orgariizing  and  presenting  its  budget  appropriation  Requests  to  the  Governor,  ^ 
the  Advisory  Budget:  CommiWlon,  and  the  General  Asseinbly.    It  also  .contains 
special  provisions  granting  the**Bo|ird  more  authority  khan- is  given  ta  *       ^  ^ 

other  State  agencies  to  mdn^ge  funds  once  they  have  b^en  appropriated  to 

'  \  *  - 

The  University  by  the  General  Assembly,    While  The  University 'ie  fully  ' 

subject  to  audit  and  other  i^^des  pf!  acCoattting  for  its  Wse  of  i^iAlic  funds," 
the  General,  Assembly  has  wistely.:?re^<l^iz6^^^      the  1971  legislation,  and  in 
its  own  salutary,  adherence  to  tfia^ij^^  contraints  on  its- 

own  actions  contained  in  that  Je&l^'<]i^|i;i|^  '^T^bot:  In  the  *piesentatiott^  of -its 
financial  needs  and'in^th/u^tl6f'it^^i»i  reso^r<ifeS'  allbtted  to  it, 


special  treatment  should 'fee '^V)^^ 

Tha  effectiveness  if  IthS^^jitd  b£  G^veraoEft  as^ifhe  iJ^presentAtlve  of 
•q>e  University  of  North  Carolln^lltn  th?  U^cral  A^eei^ 

iiot  deterroinea  Entirely  by  the  fomal 'a'utf^rTtV/delegated  to  the  Board 
by  statutfi.    Practice  detennlnes  the  real  aeanlng  of  that  Ti>ie.  ;  tt  ikno 
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1688  essential  that  the  General  Assembly  ^exliiblt  continued  confidence  .;ta;  ': 
^    '    and  teliance,  on  the  Board  of  Governors  in  that  role  by  i'ec9gnizii\g  the  jBoar>i • 

speakinjg  through  its  designated  agent,  the  1?r68iderit,  at  tlie  &ple  voice 
.        of  The  University  in  legislative  affairs.    Td  the  extent  that  legislators 
«  ajlow- spokesmen  of  speciaL  iiistitutional  interests  to  deal  directly  \vlth  ; 
them,  other  rtian  as  pfart  of  a  concerted  plan  of  representation  jof  Tl^e 

University  under  the  direction  of  t?he  President  and  the  Board  of  Governors, 

^         t       '  •  ,     '       .  ,       '  '  ... 

they  invifc'e  greater  fragmentation  of  University  representation  an4 

firustrate  one  of  their  owtv  chief  Ifegtslative  purposes  in  enacting^  the^  / 

Reorganization  Act  pf  1971^    It  wa*s  a  characteristic  f e,ature  ^of  legis}!atiire 

review  of  higher  edijcatioa  budgets  prior  to  reorganlzatipn*  that  all 

requests  from  all* institutions  were* reviewed  directly 'by  the  Gpverhor, 

the' Adyisory  JB^idget  Commission,  and  the  legislative  committees.  Thi,- 

-        selection       vi^hicb  proposals  were  to  be  fjimded  and  which  were  not  tA.be  ^ 

^funded  proceeded  in  these*  areilas  without /the  assistance  of  an  orderedi. 
^  w   ^'    '      '    '  ^    .  ^  /        * ' 

schedule  of  priorities  which  ^as  part  bfV.Gnifi««  bydget^    Iti  resbonic;, 

the  General  Assembly  of  1971  wrote  into  the  ^legf  slat  ion  a  dlrecti^r^  that  • 

J   ,.the,Bpai:d  of  eGovemors,  in  Its  .budget' rfequ^sts  ger"  The  University,  \ 

,    IntjOde  $uch  a  ^chfe|p|e  of  priorities./^fhe*  ordering  of  that,  schitlule. 

MBHist,  if  it  Is  to  he  6ffective>  Uave  in  ttte  Board  of  Govemor^/the  .  , 

\     .  itfjEecfclve  'authority  to  say  "yes"  or  to  say>ho*^  in  ^  defliAjtive  way  to  ♦ 

*/ ^  lastitutioflaj  rtquests,  Otherwise  .the  legislitiVe  purpose  canjtpt  be 

achie^ved.  '  '   -        o  ;  ,    .  ,  . 


!;  .   '     w  '  ;  In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  inspeqtlort  and  oversight  to  which  it  is 

;     V?     iv.a  '  iina^aslrigly  subject  as  a  collector  and  speeder  of  State  lunda;  The 
V;^^  ttfifiYerslt'y.  is  subifect  to  cjtose  State  reguiatlon  aa  ati  emis^layer  by  the' 

Office  of  State  Personqel  of  the' Pepar^ment  of  JldMnl^tr^tioif,  whoie  ^  ' 


jurisdiction  includes  all  University'  personhel  who  are 
»* 

Personnel  Act  —  which  means'  ^  majority  of  them.  '  As  a  pi 
and  Verv|ces,  a  builder  of  buildirigs', 'a' buyet*  and  seller  g 
lessee  of  land  and  space  in  buildings,^  The  University  is -su 

*  • 

regulation  and  its  actions  are. subject 'to  review  and  often 
by  one.  or  more  divisiofls  of  the  Department  of  Administratibn  <a 
cases  affecting  real  estate  ^also  by  tWe  Council  of  >State: 

•  All  .of  these  types  Of  review,  regulation^  and  oversight  The 
encounters  because 'it  is  a  State  , entity.    In  addition,  it  shares 
private  petsons  and  organizations  fhe  diity  of  complying  with  re'gula 
inspection  "bV ".the  State  when  it  operates  a  restaurant  or  cafeteria, 
"hospital,  an -electric  distribution  system,'  or  an  elevator,  ot  engages 
any  of  the  multl^tude  of  activities  the  State  today  regulated  in  the  pub. 

interest.  .  • 

milfe  most  of  th*e  judicial  activity  of  racent  years  affecting  The 

m 

University  of.  North  Carolina  has  occurred  in  the  federal  courts,  the 
in6£itutions  of  the  State  are  no  leks  subject  to  the -cotirts- of  the  State. 
The  irtcr4asing  disposition  of  citizens  to  seek  remedies  for  individual  ,^ 
grievances  and  to  pursue  policy  changes  through  Jitigation  has  a  substantial  ! 
jand'growing.  impact,  on  The  UnivCTsity  as  yell       upon  .other  public  lndt4tuti0nA' 

'       •  '  •  '  '  '      '        '     '  '%  * 

and  agencies.  ,   »   .  •     '"       .      •  -  '  ' 

The  purpose  of  this,  brief  review  «rthe  prihClp^  State  .entities  which 
devote  increasing' attention  to  toanj^-asiJects  of  The>niversityV existence : .  . 
and^nctioning  -i^.  to  e^Wush.  thktlact 'that  -accourftability./  a' word  oft^Q.  . 
heW  th^se' days 'ift  xliscussion  of  hlg^her  eduba^         is  in  ;t^y  . fiscal  sen^  V 
'  at -leasV  an  old  ,and  famiUaf  concept  and  practice  to-  The -Univerdity  of  A 
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if, 


•Horth  Carolina.    The  University  recognizee .  the  need  aijd  welcomes  the 


opportunity  for  explai&tion       lt#*act(^v£^e§  to  respousible  State  ag^encies.  ' 
*As  tfeose  agencies  and  th^ir  staffs  grow  and  thel,r  capacl^r  tip  dbtain  and\  ^. 
'  analyze  data  on  Th«  University  increases,  however,  The,  University  fit\|s 
,  itself  in  the  position  pf  receiving  increasing  Attention  from  agency  staff  • 


people  who,  in  carrying  o^  thjbir  tasks,  feecome  more  and  more*involved  in 
The  University's  internal  pro<iesses  at  ea»rlier-and  earlier^^tages,  and  who,- 


c  \ 


perforce,  make  ciote  and  more  pxtensive  deiJiands  on  the,  time  of  University 
administrative  staffs..  * 


:€HAPTER  FOUR^ 

GOALS,  TASKS ^ And  objectives 


A,     "The  Goals  of  Public.  Higher  Education  In  Notth  Carolina  ,  , 

In  Chapter  Two  of  this  long-range  plan,  a  comprehensive  descrlp- 
tlon  of  higher  cdueatlon  has  been  given.     It  will' be  useful  here  to  sum- 
marize the  constitutional  and  statutory  foundations  of  public  higher 

ucatlon  as  the  necessary  basis  for  the  statement  of  goals,  tasks,  and 
ohfl^ctlves.  * 

1,   .  The  Constltutlon^l^and  Statutory  Mandates  fotMilgher  Educalj 
^     -      ^  Public  higher  educjatloij^  In  Nortlr^^Gaiolina  Is  established  and 

maintained  in  accordance  with  thcsmand^tes  of  the  Gpn^l;ltutlon  of  the  Stat;e* 


Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  declares^v 


Sec.  8.    Higher  Education,    The  G^net^^  Assembly  shallmal^in  

a  public  system, of  higher  education,  comprising  The  Uni>e^itr^ 
North dCaroilna  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  educatslon  ads^ 
the  'General  Assembly  may  deem  wise*  .  .  »  .         ^  -      *  ^ 

,Sec.  9.    Benefits  of  public,  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  prtyide^that  the  benefits  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  other  public , institutions  of 
higher  education,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  ^ 
people  of  the  State^  free  of  expense.  ^ 


r 
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.   ■    ■   f  "  ■ 

a.      The  University  of  North  Carolina       '  • 

This  constitutionaL  mandate  is  effected,  first  by 

Chapter  116  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  as  amended  by  the 

General  Assembly  effective  July  1,  1972.    Chapter  116  provides  in  Section  3: 

Tw  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
hereby  redesignated,  effective  July  1,  1972,  as  the  'Board  of  • 
Governors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.'    The  Boar^^  of 
Governors  shall  be' known  and  distiqguished  by  the  name  of^J^^Je-"'"'''"^ 
University  of  North  Carolina'  and  shall  continue  as  a^^tJ^y  politic 
and  corporate  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetpari  succession 
and  a  commdn  seal. 

The  stattite  then  provides  that  TheJWlyersity^of  North  Carolina  "shall 
be  composed"  of  the  16  public>efiior  institutions  of  higher  education:  the 
six  campuses  which  theretofore  composed  Tt^e  University  of  North  Carolina; 

the  nine^>fegfonal  universities"  established  or  acquired  by  the  General  ^ 

^^^-^""^  *  -  "  ^i'" 

"Ttssembly  beginning  in  18.77;  and  The  North  Carolina  S^ool  of  the  Arts,  j 

♦       ^  .   , 

established  by  stiatute  in  1963.  '  ' 
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b.      The  Community  College  Systieffl  ';  • 

Chapter  U5  A  of  the  Gerierlpl  Statutes  further  effects 

CpnstJJ^ijimX  mandate  to  maintain  a  publii  system  of  hi^er  education. 

1963  after  legislative  consideration!  of  the  report  of  The 

;J^fnor's  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  H^gh  School,  Chapter  115  A 

provide[sl  for  the  estabrishment,'  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  system^' educational  institutions  throughout  the 
State  of feriRr"courses  of  instruction  in  oi^e  or.  more  of  the 
general  af^s  of  two-year  college  parallel i  technical,  vocational, 
and  adult  educational  programs  ....  1 

Thi^^jta^?  authorizes  a  .Statewide  netwprk!  of  17  community  colleges, 
offe?in8^o-year  college  parallel  and  technical^ and -vocational  programs, 
and  40  technT^  institutes..    A  State  Department  lof  IKunfTV^olleges ,  • 
under  the  St^e  Board  of  Education,  provides  StaJe-level  administration 
of- this  system.    Each  of  the  institutions  is  gove^mgd  by  a  board  of 
paiste'e^hich  is  the  body  corporate  of  the  insti^ion.  . 
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2.      The  Goals  of  Public  Hlghej:  Education 

In  redefining  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1971,  the 
General  Assembly  declared  three  b*asic  gdals  for  higher  education: 

(1)  To  extend  the  benefits  of  education; 

(2)  To  Improve  the  <luality  of  education;  and 

(3)  To  encourage  an  economical  use  of  the  State^^,  resources. 
Thes^  basic  goals  can  be  restated  in  these  terms:     It  is  the  policy 

of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  (1)  to  provide  access  to  higher  educational 
opportunities  for  its  citizens  (2)  through  a  well-planned  ai\d  coordinated 
system  of  higher  education  which  is  (3)  effective  and  efficient  and  (4)' 
responsive  to  special  educational  need^. 

The  principal  responsibility  for  the  development,  of  a  well-planned 
and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education,  and  for  the  establishment  an(t^ 
execution  of  policies  to  attain  these  three  basic  goals,,  i*  assigned^  by 
statute  to  the- Board  of  Governors.     It  is  tfie  specific  task  of  the  Board  • 
to  plan  and  develop  the  coordinated  system.    Consist^h^  with  that  task,  ^ 
the  Board  Is  assigned  five  major  categories  of  powers  and 'duties: 

'{ly^  With  reference  to  fhe  constituent  institutions  of  The  University 

of  North  Carolina,  the  Board  of  Govemor$-has  comprehensive  duties  and 
%  

powers  for  the  control,  supervision,  management,  anci* governance  of  all 
affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions,  together  with  the  responsibility- 
to  develop,  prepare,  and  present  a  single,"  unified  budget  for  all  of  public 
senior  highet  education,,  and  to  approve  the  establishment  of  any  ^ew 
public  senior  institution. 

(2)    Vlth  reference  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Community  Colleges,  the  Board  of  Governors  is  to  maintain  liaison 
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through  appropriate  and  regula»ized'consurtative  processes,,  in  accordatioe 
with  the  intent  to  develop  a  coordinated  system. 

(3)  With  reference  to  Statewide  State  or  federal  programs  that 
provide  aid  to  institutions  or  students  in  postsecondary  education 
through  a  State  agency,  except  for  those  related  ext^usively  to  the 

.  community  colleges,  the  Board  of  Governors  is  to  administer  such  programs' 
in  accordance  with  State  or  federal  statute  to  insiAre  that  such  activities 
are  consonant  with  the  development  of  a  coordinated  system  of  higher 
education. 

(4)  With  rejf&rence  to  the  private  colleges  and  universities,  in 
the  interest  of  developing  a  coordinated^  system  of  higher  education,  t?he 

Board  *is  ■  , 

*  (a)  to  assess  the  contributions  and  needs  of  those  institutions 
and  give  advice  and  recommendations  to'  the  General  Assembly  to  the  end 
that  their  resources  may  be  utilized  in  t%»e  best  interest  of  the  Statd; 

(b)  to  reviev/lll  requests  for' State  aid  to  private  col-leges 
and  universities  or  to, their  students  and  make  recommenaations  to  the 
General  Assembly;  ' 

(c)  to  license  to  confer  degrees  the  non-public  institutions 
established  in  tha  State  after  April  15,  1923; 

(d)  to  approve  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  presidents  of  private  colleges  and  universities;  and 

(e)  to  maintain  liaison  and  consult  with  the  private  instl- 
tutions  through  that  advisory  committee  of  other  appropriate  mechanisms. 

(5)    With  further  reference  to  all  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Board  of  Governors  is 

(a)  to  collect  and  disseminate  data  and  to  prescribe  uniform 
reporting  practices  and  policies  for  the  constituent  institutions; 

(b)  to  give  advice  and  recownendationa  to  the  Governor,  the 
General  Asseiibly,  the  Advisory  Budget  CoinmissibnT  and  the  Boards  of 
Trustees       the  constituent  institutions;  and 
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(c)  to  prepare  and  from  time  to  time  revise  a  long-range 
plan  for  a  coordinated  sy«tem  of  higher  education. 

These  comprehensive  duties  and  responsibilities,  reaching  across  all 
of  higher  education^  constitute  for  th^NBoard  of  Governors  its  tasks  of 
governance,  management,,  budgeting,  advising^^lanning,  anil  consultation, 
all  ^f or  the  purpose  of  achieving  through  a  coordinated  system  the  declared 
goals  of  higher  education  as  set  forth- in  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes. 

The  poAcies  and  objectives  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  m 

\ 

furtherance  of  the  three  basic  goals  declared  in  the  1971  legislation  and 
in  the  Constitution  are  described  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 
With  reference  to  certain  of  these  goals,  particularly  those  pertaining  to 
academic  programs,  detailed  assignments  of  re§pn^»4bility  to  the  16  constit*- 
uent  institutions  are  in  Chapter  Five.  *  As  vi^M^^oted,  in  the  vital  areas 
of  research  and  public  service       which  are  a^^^^egral  to  the  goals  of 
The  University  —  additional  planning  studies  remain  to  be  accomplished. 
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B,      Extend  ttwb  Benefits;    Access  to  Higher. Education 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  it  is  the  goal  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  provide  needed  higher  educational  opportunties  for  all 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  who  have  the-  aptitude,  motivation,  and  desire  to  , 
pursue  programs,  of  higher  education.  Attainment  of  this  goal  is  necefesarily 
constrained  by  the  availability  of  resources.  This  constraint  is  particu- 
larly  important  in  providing  programs  at  the  graduate  and  flTst  professional 
levels,  where  higher  program  cost  and  specialized  facilities  and  other/ 

resources  are  required.    These  considerations  apply  also  in  cert^  areas 

/' 

of  undergraduate  education.     (These  factors  are  explored  in^eater  detail 
elsewhere  in  this  chgpter  and  in  Chapters  Five  and  Six.) 
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1.     -Programs       Provide  Access 
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The  Board  of  Governors  seeks  to  insure  this  needed  ,access  to 
higher  educational  opportunity^^pt'imarily  through  three  progratos* 
a .      Low  Tuition  / ' 

"  In  accordance  with  tTie  provisions  of  Article  IX, 
Section  9,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  the  Board  of  Govemers  has 
saught  to  keep  tuition  charges  to  North  Carolina  students  attending  the  con- 
stiptuent  institutions  as  low  as  practicable.     Tuition  and  academic  fees  in  the 
^  institutions  were  reviewq^  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1972,  immediately 


fj  exist 


after  it  assumed  its  responsibilities.    That  review  led  to  the  initiation  of 
a  three-year  program,  begun  in  1973-74,  to  establish  uniform  schedules  of 
tuition  and  academic  fees  in  The  University.    Tuition  and  academic  fees ^ere 
standardized  over  a  three-year  period  among  four  categories  of  consp^t.uent 
institutions:    doctoral  institutions,  master's  level  institutionSi^ 
baccalaureate  institutions,  and  the  School  of  the  Arts.    As  of  1^75-76  this 
objective  had  been  accomplished  and  uniform  tuition  schedules  no^ 
within  these  categories  of  institutions. 

These  uniform  tuition  and  academic  fee  schedules  are  genera|Lly  modest 
for  North  Carolina  residents.     This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are 

charges  for  many  students,  but  they  compare  favorably  with  the  ptactlcefi 

1  '  ,  '  ' 

of  most  states.    Low  tuition,  it,  must  be'  emphasized,  Constitutes  one  of  • 

the  most  Important  of  all  forms  cf  student  financial  aj|^.    It  Is  one  of 

the  key  elements  in  a  program  of  maki"^  higher /education  accessible  to^ 

citizens  of  the  State,  and  represents  one  of  the  most  important  Investments 

the  iState  can  make^ln  the  general  welfare  of  its.  indlvidi^l  citizens  and 

In  i|:s  economic  apd  social  growth  and  development. 
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-Lt^w  tuition  applies  essenti^ly,  however,  to  regular  session,  North  , 
CarollAa  resident  student;."    Tuitll  charges  for  out-of-State  students  are. 
much  higfier.    In  most  instances,  NorV jlarolina  citizens  who  are  served  by 
extension  sredit  instrJctioA  nay  much\igher  charges  than  da  students  in,    '  . 
on-campus  programs,  since  extension.  creAt  programs,  are  generally  supported 
largely  by  receipts.'  Further,  on-campus  ^sldent  instruction'  dutlng  the 
summer  sessions  is  supported  to  a  larger  exknt^by  student  payments  ^t1.an 

^  \  "  « 

is  regular  session  instruction,  although  t-her\ar-e  State  appropriations 


made  for  partial  support  of  summer  programs. 

With  the  exceptions  noted,  therefore,  it  can\be  said  tfiat  North  Carolina 
has  beBn  able  to  broaken  access  to  the  institutionXof  i^s  iJnlVersity  by  means 
of  low  tuition,  and  in  this  respect  there  ^s  Importai^'  p::ogreSs  toward  the 
constitutionally-declared  goal  of  providing  the  benefli^  of  public  higher 
education  to  its  citizeasr  not-free  of  expense."  but  at  low  ^ost.  . 

Tuition  and  academic  fefes,.  however,  constitute  only  a'part  of  the  costs 
that  students  or  their  families  must  be'ar.    There-are,  in  addition, 
fees  that  must  be  charged  to  support  various  kctivities  and, programs  whljf  / 
are  not  supported  hy.  appropriated  funds,  and  there  are  debt  retirem^  feesy 
whick  must  be,  charged  to  pay  for  the  construction  and  ,^tr.tenay)folJ^tatn  , 
types  of  facilities  which,  by  North  Carolina  practice,  are  q/^  gefilrally 
constructed  from  appropriated  ^unds.    The  si  various  ty/ofj^  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  certain  necessary  programyind  faeries,  and  they  offset 
m  part  the  benefits  of  low  tul^^o;.    Further.X*  Student  mst;  i^,  addition 
to  these  direct  charges,  hay'ihe  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  food,  housing, 
and,  other  necessities.    Ji^  tuition,  or  even  free  tuitiop,  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  theV^leo  of  access.    Comprehensive  programs  of  student 


y 
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financial  aid  must  therefpre  be,  available  if  there- is.  t;o  be  access  to  publ:tc 
higher  education  for  large  numbers  ot  citizens.  .r         *  " 
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"  •  ■  ~  b.      Student  Financial  Aid         ♦  ^  * 

,   ,        Accordingly,  major,  resources  of  student  financial  aid' are 

indtspensake  l£  a  %Toad  measure  of  higher  educati6nai  opportunity  is^o.  be  . 
attained.    Currently  major  resources  fbr  this  purpose  are  aA^ilable,  partfcu- '  i 
larly  for  the  benefit  of  undergrad'uate  students. 

•     These' financial-aid  programs  for  students  in'the  16 /consti^ent  institto- 
tions  are  in  the  font*  of  grants,  various 'types  o.f 'loaos.  scholarships,  and    _  •  • 
funds  for  student. employment.    Funds  a^e  provided  by  the  Stat^  (e^.  through  ' 
ma/dhin%  funds -for  College' Worjj-Study  or  for  non-6ervi<?e  scholarships^  for  ♦ 
North  Carolina -tesidfents^'b/private  sources  (such  as  foundations 'or  special 
, gifts),  by  institut;^^  funds,  and  by  the  'federa^jovernment ted-eral  ... 
programs"  constitv^te  the  largest  single  source  of  student;  finauciar.aid.^         •  ^ 
and.iC  is  opofi  a  varlety^of- federally-financed  programs  that  equality, of     .;  v 

educational  ^opportunity-^s  especially  deperldent*         .     '  '     '      .        '  • 

"       '       ''^         v**  ' 
Table  4-1  summarizes  for  1974-75  the  timber  of  recipients  of  aid    -     ^  * 

€  *  '  t  ***** 

fund?  .in  The;  University  of  North  Carolina  and  ^the"  dollar,  afequnts^  of"  add  y 
by*  t!fS»i^  :yjtrloud  categpries.  *      %  ^  v  -  ' 


Tabie  4-l> 
 J 


tv.^e  of  Aid     '                   Tn.al^NtWer  of-  Recipients '  ^  ~  ,;    Dollar  Amount 

•      .      ■'•                              .  573  .  '$35,798,426 

'    '                        >      .    /]■     ■  '-,  709  '•   *                          .  *  8%^31,715 

3.      Scholarships.       *  I           ,  7,722  '  . 

J    ■   .  -    01  <;«7  '  '19.657.064 

Student  EmploymeTi^        ^  ^^r^°.\  .  '   

'■  '                      \       ^  t'*o^v  78^'  ■"      '                -.^  ${75, 927, 135 

•  Total  Number  of  Awards  and  Leans  6»,/B9  :\ 

Total  Urtdqplicated^  Number  of  *  .  '*••./ 

Recipients   >     #  ,49,070  .     .  . 


"*Soine  jeci^ents  receive' Multiple. awards  in  one  or  ^jore  categories. 


The  magnltudle  of*  these  ,flgufeSi  ppupl^d  wit;h  a  recognition  that-th^e  ^ 
progra^  are,  vi^th        excei)tlonSi^  baaed  ^40ix\a  ^^termination  of  need^  under- 
$core*  the  Inipprtance  of  comprehends ive  student  f inane ifcL*  aid  programs.    In  / 
some  of  the  coTn^tituent  institutions  j/'io.raost  two- thirty the  students 
enr611ed  receive  financial  aid.    It  Is  Important  to  add,  moreover,,  that 
^TaMe  4-1  reports  only  those  progranjs  .of  &ld  administered  through,  or 
reported  thi^ovgh  student  financial  ^id  offices  on  t;he  campuses'.  Large 
riumbers  of  students  hold  Jgbs  off-campus'  to  assist  in  paying  the  *costs  of  \ 
their  education,  and  this  .type  of  studentT  emplbymeht  is  not  .teflectecf  in  ' 
^the  aboVc>.    Also,  scholarships  and  granjts  made  by  private " foundations 
directly  to  students  are  not  inclifded.    Moreover,  the  figures,  in  Table  4-1 
Ipclwde  veter*ans*  benefits .    The  vojutle  6f  funds  available  from  this  source 
*wlll  sooh  decline.  . 

-  Co^tlnu^d  federal  programs  in  this  area,  combined  vith  low  tuition  and 

supplemented,  by  neces*sary' State  programs,  are  thus  essential  if  educational 

'    '       '  ^  :  .  '        '       ^  *  *       ^"      '  -  / 

lace  ess  Is  to  be  provided  -to  citizens  of  North  Carolina  who  have  the  aptlxude 

mo^ivation,''^and  desite  to  pursue  higher,  educational  programs  but  who  lack 

the  personal  financial  resouirces  to  avail  jthemselves.  of  this  opportunity.  * 


*c.    ■  Arttcuiatlcm 


.     '        .  A  related  prograin  for  Imprpvtpg  student  access  to.high^if.V 
education  is  in  the  area  of  ^program  artlculatiqii      'i^,-  tlte  ;dg8ign.<)f  , 
guidelines  and- policies  that'' f^allitat«  students V  transferring  .t!0- other  . 
institutions  with  minlmuia  lo«s  of  time  'ot^-creau.  ^ThiVls  particularly  .  ■ 
important  fot  students  enrolled  in 'the  Xo™»"nitV  colleges  ^ 
Junior  colleges.    In  the  fall  of  1975;'3.1'38  stMdents  frofe  these  itist itu-. 
tions  transferred  into  t^e  16  ionstltu^t  institutions  of  The- University  to. 
complete  their  sti^iies  for  the  baccalapreate  degree; .  a, 071  of  these  students 
txansferreU  f rom. commUtlity  colleges  andi  1,Q67  from  private  junior  colleges. 

There  ts.,  moreover,  a  substantial  I  volume  of  student  transfer  among-"  the,: 
constituent' Institutions  and  thfe  private  senior  institutions.'  In  1975;: some 
,730.  students  transferred  Wprivate  "senior  institutions  into;  constituent  ■ 
.  mstity^itions  of  Th^  Univer/ty.    "Much  of  this  mov«ftent  is  ne/essitated  by.., 
peVsonai  rea^onfe,  and  mudi  of  it  is  the  result  of  career  choices.    For  • 
example j  the  ^baccalaureate  degree  in  n«ratig  is  Offered  oily  at  eight  of 
" the 'insi^tutidhs  of  The  University  and  in  thrde  private  institutions.  The 

Student  kedting  to  pursue  the  B.S.  in  Nursing,  a^ter  enrolling  in 'an  ' 
•  institution  not  bffering  \hat  degree  program,  would, need  to  transfer  to  one 
of  these  institutions.    The.. objective  of  articulation  is  ts  facilitate  the' 
transfer  of  qualified  students  for  whom  spaces  are  available. 

Articulation  gHidelines  are  developed  by  the  Joint  Committee  On  College 
Transfer.  **  The  Cqpnitte'e  consist*  0^  representatives  of  the  cdmmunity 
colleges,,  private  institutions,  and  The. University. '  Special  articulation 
stu'dies  have  also-been  prepared  in  some  of  the^he^ltf.  trofessions.  /The  ' 
,   guldeltoea. prepared  and  published  by  this  Committee  prbvlde  students  and 
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counsellors  with' needed  information  about  the  transfe^  of- credit,^  to  aid- 
'the  student  in  choosing  an  institution  and  before  transfer  to  design  a 
program  of  stu^y  to  meet  gradtiation  requirements. 
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J(      Measures  of  Access 
•    *  The  progress  attained  in  prfii/iding  access  to  higher  educa- 
tional  opportunity  has  been  indicated  earlier  in  this  long-range  plan  in 
discussions  Kjf  past  and  present  enrollments.    The  most  si^if icantjj^sote 
of  access  is  the  "college-going  ratio,'*  or  the  ratio  of  a  potential  pool  of 
«nrollees  who  actually  take  advantage,  of  higher  education.    Defining  the 
college-age  population  as  ccJnsisting  basically"  of  18-21  year  olds,  the 
"going  ratio", for  North- Carolina,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  total,  college  enroll 
aent  to  the^State's  18-21  population,  has  risen  from\l5  in  1950,.  to  .23  in 
1960,  and  now  .38  in  1975.    North  Carolina  continued  to  lag  subBtantially 
behind  the  national  average  (the  national  going  rate  for  degree  credit 
enrbllaent  f 6^  1975  was  around  .56),  .but  the^progr^ss  mad«  in  recent  years 
is  impressive.    Subject  to  certain  co^<^ition8  and  constraints,  the  Board  of 
Gov'emorfi  seeks  to  increase  this  "going  ratio"  to  .44  by^  1980,  compared  to 
a  pro'jepted  national  figure ^stimated  to  be-araund  -60  in  lI^L  ^eai^^^ 
A  particu;.ar/a8^ect  of  this  m^ter  that  should  be  noteTllstlie 
creasing  college  attendance  rate^of  black  citizens-    It  is  estimated 
that^tal  olrollment  of  blabk  students  in  the  16  constituent  institutions 
'was  1W6  in  Bhfe  fa?.r-of  1973.    In  the  fall  of  1975  this  hkd  increased  by 
25  pe* ►  cent ,  .or  to  l^^l^/C" 
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3.      Issues  and  Problems 

The  preceding  discussion,  the  Analysis  of  past  and  present 
\  enrollmeots  In  Chapter  Two,  and  the  projections  of  future  enrollments  In  ' 
I  Chapter  Three,  serve  to  Indicate  the  substantial  progress  being  made  in 
'  extend lng""the-4jenef  its  of  higher  education  to  the  citizens  of  the  State 

in  terms  of  student  access »    In  relationship  to  access  to  higher  education 

\ 

as  >a  critical  aspect  of  this  goal,  one  current  pressing  issue  must  be  noted. 

TO^  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  are  currently  faced 
with  a  sub^antial* surge  in'  enl'ollteent  pressures.    With  limited  exceptions, 
..they  are  enroll^  significantly  in  excesa  of  budgeted  ^rollments  —  sq^ke 
very  substantially^o.    Moreover,  the  present  rate  of  applications  indicates 


lese  pressures  are  contlnuj 
This  experience  is  in  marked'  contrast  to  that  of^he  earlier  years  of 
the  decade,  when  estimated  budgeted  and  actual  enroHaseflts  consistently 
were  nearly  in  balance.    Moreover,  tlie  unaiitlcipated  increases  in 

enrollment  in  North  Carollno-^aver-the  last  two  years  have  been  a  patt  of 
a  national  trjend.    Enrollments  in  Tpe  University -In  1975  were  8.0  per  cent 
over  those  of  1974  —  and  6^^^r  cent  over  budgeted  levels.  Nationally, 
higher  education  enrollments  in  1975  were  8.9  per  cent  over  1974. 

Reaponsibllity  for  admissions  and  enjrolliients.  has  thus  far  been 
dj^vided,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  between. the  Board  and  the 
constituent  institutiona.    The  Board  of  Governors  establishes  enrollment 
levels  for  The  University  and  for  each  constituent  institution.  With 
respect  to  admissions^  the  following  delegation  was  made  to  the  lk>ards  of 
Trustees  by  r^olutlon  approved  on  July  7»  1972: 
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.     Sublect  to  such  enrollment  levels  and  minlniuin  general  criteria 
fo/^dmission  as  may  be  establ5gj|d  for  a  constituent  ^institu- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Govemor8,^|h  constituent  institution  , 
"      of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  shall  establish  admissions  ^^ 
policies  and  resolve  individual  admissioA  questions  for  all 
schools  and  divisions  within  the  institution  .... 

Recognizing  the  inherent  imprecision  of  enirollment  projections,  even 
from  year  to  year,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  established  enrollments  in 
terms  of  an  authorized  range  for  each  institution.    The  ranges  are  estab- 
lished after  thorough  review  of  institutional  experience  and  estimates, 
in  consultation  with  the  Chancellors."  It  has  only  been  in  1974-75  that 
some  institutions  and  in  1975-76  that  most  in'stitutlons  reported  enrollments 

well  over  the  authorized  range. ~  .  .  N<       ' . 

'         This  "over-subscriptidn"  or,"over-e;irollment,"  as  against  authorized 
and  budgeted  enrollments,  has  coincided  with. a  difficult  time  of  financial 
stringency  for  North  Carolina.    For  two  consecutive  fiscal; years  ~  1974-75 
and  1975-76  —  the  Board  of  Governors  has  not  been  able,  within  the  limits, 
of  the  appropriations  made  available  to.  it  and  in  thfe  face  bf  other  high 
priority  needs,  to  fund  fully  either  the  estimated  or  the  realized  enroll-  ^ 
Bents  at  many  of  the  institutions.  , 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  directed  all  constituent 
institutions  to  take  necessary  measures  designed  i>revent  enrollments'  • 
for^976-77  from  ex<^eding  tl»e  ^thorized  ranges.  Thisli^ion  was  deemed' 
es'Jijntial  to  maintain  the  .quality  of  instruction.  For  example,  for  two 
consecutive  yekrs  t4ie  Board  hia  bfeep  able,, /with  limited  approprif tions,  to 
fu^  only  50  pter  cent  of  a  cqaprehensive  program  of.  library  inproveaents. 
That  progra.  is  designed  to  ki«inate  de^ltiencies  in  library  holdings' at 
several  institutions,  as  .e^ed  by  general  natiowl  sUndards,  and  tb^ 
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bring  all  libraries  up  to  a  level  of  continuing  financial  support  that  • 
will  adequately  provide  needed  library  resources  for  programs  of  instruc- 
tion and  research.    Library  needs  are  clotfely  related  to  enrollments. 
•  pvcr-enrpllments  thus  compound  the  existing  unresolved  problems  of  library 
inadequacies,  as  they  compound  the  problems  of  inadequate  laborat^^y^d* 
other  facilities  in  many  instances.    The  quality  of  students'  educational 
experience  and  opportunity  is  thus  compromised.    These  circumstances  have 
necessitated  a  stricter  control  over  admissions  and  enrollments.^ 

Neither  those  controls,  nor  other  limitations  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  may  impose  on  the  enrollments  of  the  constituent  institutions 
individually  and  collectively,  should  be  construed  as  efforts  on  the  part 
Qf  th/^ Board  ta  discourage  college  att^dance  by  qualified  persons^.  The 
statutory  mandate  under  which  the  Board  operates,  as.we^  as  the  convictions 
of  its  members,  are  on  the  sid^  of  improved. access  to  all  institutions, 
not  th^T^Qiitation  of  access .    Current  policies  of  enrollment  limitation 
arise  from  ^he  conviction  that  thel^e  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
resources  available  to  institutions  and  the  number^  students  they  can 
teach  effectively.    It  is  the  hope  and  expectation, of  the  Board  that  the 
€ene^l  AssenAly  soon  will  be  able  to  cAr«y  out  its  responsibility,  under  • 
the  State  policy  of  stu(i«it  access  that  It  has  declared,  to  make  available 
to  The  University  and  the  CoaBwnity  College  System  the  funds  necessary  to 
fitUp^«r^fi-«e«<"»^S?Sfi'^S?^re  stud^ts^^ 


 ■   .  y 

^Concurrently,  .the  Preilideilt  i«  aaking  a  study  of  adftlMlons  policies 
and  practices  in  the  constituent  institutions.    That  >tudy,  which  was 
Initiated  in  connection  with  co—ltfnts  made  under  the  plan  to  elinlnate 
racial  duality,  will  ^e,i<>«pleted  fot  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
s  in  1976.  _  i 
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C.      Extend  the  Benefits;    Comprehensiveness  of  Educktlonal  ProRramg 
The  goal  of  extending  the  benefits  of  higher  education  has  a 
second  dimension  for  The  University  of  North  Carolina  beyond  that  of  student 
access.    It  requires  also  a  wide  array  of  educational  program  offerings, 
geographically  dispersed  across  the  State.    This  extenslveness  of  programs 
is  explored  at  greater  length  in  Part  I  of  Chapter  Ffve  (Instruction) . 
Some  general  comments  are  pertinent  here,  , 

First,  with  referesice  to  the  dispersal  of  the  institutions  it  appears  , 
that  the  present  structure'of  16  constituent  institutions  is  sufficient. 
Some  might  argu?  that  greater  economy  and  quality  could  be^chieved  by 
V  reducing  this 'number.    The  fact  is  that  16  campuses  do  exist,  and  successive 
legislatures  have  sustain^  the  judgment  that  they  should  exist.  ^ Each  has 
a  physical  plant  t^at  represents  a  m^tjor  Investment  on  the  part  of  genera- 
;    tions  of-taxpayers  V  generations  of  students.'  ^ch  has  its  own  faculty, 
I  its  own  library,  its  own  clientele,  its  own  aWl.  and  its  own  friends  and 
supporters.    The  most  reasonable  ^d  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving 
the  stated  goals  of  higher  education  is  clearly,  at  lea8t;at  this  time,  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  16  campuses.    This  conclusion  is 
strengthened,  moreover,  when  one  considers  the  whole  a^d  not  'oiily  the  parts. 
It  is  essential  that  the  future  development  of  these  16  institutions  proc^gd- 
-  in  a  coordinated  manner  within  a  unified  governance  structure.    Sixteen  . 
constituent  institutions  under  a  single  govemiiig  board  can  better  address 
the  need  for  comprehensiveness  than  can  16  Independent  institutions.  At. 
the  saM  time,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  present  and  indicated  problems  of 
higjier  education,  reveal  no  need  to  establiph  aay  new  Instltutiond  —  an 
Issue  already  faced  on  one  occasion  by  the  Board-  of  GovernorB. 
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This  may  have  the  ring  of  aaldhg  a  virtue  of  necessity ^         there  are 
further  sixpportlng  reasons  for  this  conclusion  when  thepi»racterlstlcs  of 
the  Institutions  are  consider^    In  Chapter  TwOj'^^here  the  growth  of  the 
16  Institutions  was  recounted,  it  was  evident  that  the  process  was  not 
wholly  a  haphazard  one  but  neither  did  it  reflect  comprehensive  planning. 
Nevertheless,  consistent  patterns  and  some  rather  clear  divisions  of  respon- 
sibility emerge.    There  Is  a  wide  distribution  of  instructional  programs 
at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  ar€s  and  science  disciplines,  one  ^najor 
index  to  assess  the  extensl^ness  of  the  benefits.    Similarly,  in  High 
demand  undergraduate  programs  of  a  professional  nature,  lespeclally  in  ^ 
education,  there  is  a  wjde  distribution  of  many  programs.    Progra^  that 
ent^  high  costs,  or  require  more  speciallxed  facilities  and  resource^, 
or  have  a  more  Aaited  demand,  are  much  less  extensive  in  ^ir  distribution* 
This  is  patticularly  the  case  at  the  doctoral  and  first  professional  levels, 
to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  master's  level,  and  in  some  areas  of  study  at 
tlie  baccalaiureate  level.    Extcnslveness this  regard  must  be  weighed 
against  assurance  of  higher  qualitative  standards  ~  i>e.,  effectiveness  — ^ 
in  program  offerings  in  the  context  of  limited  resources. 

Mb  will  be  detailed  in  Chapter  Five,  the  planning  process  has  brought 
into  focus  certain  apparent  new  program  needs  to  fill  serious  gaps  in 
•vallabillty  of  instructional  programs  in  certain  regions  of 'the  State, 


''lind  the  need  to  prtrvide  additional^  trained  manpower  to  meet  certain  general 


^rehenalve  extenaloi^vof  the  besUiflts  of  higher  educ 
Isicliide  attong^rograms  in  rp^atfc^  and ^Ipft  public  servlee* 
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placed  on  establishing  goals,  tasks  and  objectives  in  the  area  of  instruc- 
tion.    A  major  planning  study  of  public, service  programs  Is  still  fn  ^ 
progress.    G^h^l  indicators  of  the  scope  and  content  of  present  public 
serviice  activities  are  provided  iii  Chapter  Five  and  subsequently  this  ^ 
impoitant  area  will  be  addressed  in  greater  detail.     It  is  cleat,  however, 
that/ in.  certain  public  service  program  areas  -  feuch  as  educational  tele- 
.visiU;'  patient-care  programs  provided  Wough  the  Area/fiealt^  Education-^ 
Centers  and' the  medical  center  at.  Ctwpel  Hill,  and^grams  of  the 
Agricultutal  Extension  Service  -^The  Univergfty  is  effectively  extending 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  the^^titi^ns  of  the, State. 

Research  is  integral  to  the  quality /of  instruction  an/public  service. 
^Major  research  facilities  ^^hk^jrograms -^j  The  lJ^>HSiP^^*e  concefttrate4>^ 
at  the  two  major  research  universities,  thoi^  significant  research  endeavors 
are  conducted  on  other  campuseS  as  well;    A  summary, but  incomplete' review 
of  the  scope  of  research,  a J^ities  and  some  indication  of  the.  benefits 
extended  'through  these  act(viJiV^  in  Chapter  Five  of  this"  plan,  together 
with  a- get?eral"9tatemeot  of  basic  poiLcies  for  research  administration 
within  The  University.    A  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  Subject, 
and  of  the  coipbutiotts  of  research  to  the  furtherance  of  University  goals, 
wlll  be  inaided  in  later  editions  of  this,  long-range  plar^ 
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D,      Effectiveness:    The  Quality  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Economical 
Use  of  Resources 

As  already  noted, ^ extending  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  ^ 
both  In  terms  of  student  access  and  In  the  extensiveness  of  prograsa  offerings, 
must  be  balanced  with  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  and  the  economical 
use  of  resources.    Effectiveness  refers  to  qualitative  standards  —  to  the 
capability  of  educational  programs  to  achieve  their  objectives  at  acceptable 
levels  of  performance.    Effectiveness  is  directly  rel^efl  to  efficiency  — 
to  the  economical  use  of  resources.    Progij^s  th^tf^do  not  meet  acceptable 
qualitative  standards  and  are  therefore  ineffective  are  necessarily  ineffir; 
cient  in  their  use  of  ^scarce  resources  allocated  for  their  support. 
'Efficiency  and  effectiveness  must  be  related  also  to  the  comprehensiveness 
of  prograip  offerings.    The  statutes  draw  attention  to  this  relationship  in 
conferring  upon  the  Board  of  Governors  the  authority  and  the. responsibility 
"to  withdraw  apprbval  of  any  existing  program  if  it  appears  that  the  program 
is  unproductive,  excessively  costly  or  unnecessarily  duplicative." 
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1.      Measures  of  Effectiveness     '  ,  ' 

Xhe  effectiveness  of  programs  and  efficiency  In  the  use  of 

resources  are  critical  In  the  processes  of  planning  In  each  Institution. 

These  must  be  areas  of  paramount  concern  to  trustees,  administrators,  . 

faculty,  and  students.     They  are  equally  Important  to  the  Board  of 

Governors  In  the  exercise  of  Its  responsibilities. 

One  basic  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  Institution,  or  of  som^ 

cdlnponent  or  division  of  an  Institution,  is  its  accreditation  status.  An 
institution  of  higher  education  usually  cannot  attract  students  without  the 
approval  of  an  accrediting  agency  as  evidence  that  it  meets  the  minimum 
qualitative  standards  of  its  peer  group,  .Accreditation  is  the  eyaluatlon 
and  recognition  of  the  quality  of  an  educational  program  or  institution 
by' a  non-govemme^tal' agency.    There  are  two  types  of  educational  accre- 
ditation:    specialized  accreditation  (sometimes  referred  to  as. prpf esslonal 
ac-creditation)'and  instit^ional  accreditation.     Specialized  ot  professional 
accreditation  is  the/evaluation  and  re(^ognitlon  of  the  quality  of  a  program^ 
of  study  JLa  a  particular' disc ipUrie  acLd;lng  to  established  criteria  and  . 
standards'for  accredltatipn.;-  InstitutlSnal  accreditation  is  ,the  evaluation 
ana  recog^iltion  of  the  ..entire  ins^titutloV  and^s  -designed  to  insure  that 
^  of.the'lnstitutioji's^ompoWs  Is  cWributing  to  the  achievemen^-^ 

of  its  overall  objectives.      *  ^  « 

in,  the  field  of  higher  education,  Institational  accredit^ion  is 
aWnlBtered  by  a  iregidi^l  accrediting  assodiation.    For:^rth .Carolina  ^ 
this  19  t^ie  "southern  'ks'sociatlon  of  Colleges  WdSc;h^ls.    The  second, 
which  .is  concerned  wlth>ipgr«n  approval.  is)^n±siereA  by  a  professtbhal 
or "  'special  program  Agenty,  such  -  a*  th^>tl6na  Council  for  the  •       '  't. 


Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  the  Llal86n  (Joinmltte^  on  Medical  Bduca- 
tlon,  the 'Council  oti  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  'and 
the  National  league  for  Nursing.  Each. ^institution  or  program  considered  . 
for  accredltatipn  Is  examined  by  a  visiting  evaluation  comi&ittee  which  JLs 
8upt>lled  relevant  data  concerning  all  aspeots  of  the  institution  or 

program,  and  each  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  criteria  and  standards  for 

,  .  '        '       » ■  *  .*  » 

accreditation*  "  .  ' 

It  wotild  be  misleading  to  say  that  all.  colleges  and  univerBltles 

accredited  by  an  organization  such  as  the  Southern  Association  Bteet  the  * 

saitte  standar^ds  of  educational  quality.    That  Assocl^tibn  cdlit^ns  in  its  ^. 

*  /  '  '  '  1^ '  '  ' , 

membership  a  wide  range  of  institutions.    Eaclt  10>»^  determine 
whether  it  has  the  resources  to'  accomplish  at  a  mlnllaal  level  of  quality 
the  objectives  that  it  has  set  for  itself.    Each  of  its  prpgrams  of  study 
ydr- examined  to  d«termine  Whether  it  has  tjtie  curriculum,  faculty,  library 
resources ,yphysical  facilities,  student  services,  administrative  orgacriza- 
tion, yfixlancial  suppcyrt,  and  other  requisites  for  offeriiig'that  particular 
ogram.     .  v      *  ' 

Accredltat^.Qn  is'  thus  esstotlal  -for  establishing  the  thre^old  of 
academic  per^Qt^noe  ^that  will  seizure        an  institution  or  a  program 
approved  membership  In  thtTacAdiodc  boaoimity.    It  Is  also  useful  in 
pijgtecjtlng  the  VtibXic  from  schools  of  xinacceptable  tftaadar^^  of  quality* 
However,  it  is  by  no. means  a*deflnltl4e  measure  ot  the  ^fi^tlym^^^^-^fi. 

programs.  ^  ^  ' '  ,    "^^'^'^x-      jt^f^-^^-f^^' ^ 

Each  of  the '16  tonstttuent  institutions  ofc  llrt^^^p^^ 
Carolina  is  curventiy  accr«dlt«d  by.  th«  Southani^  Af«^<£lMl(Mi;p 
.and  Schopls;  however,  theri  are  some  profeasloiiar  and  special  prograins 
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offered .by  several  of  the  institutions  that- hay e" not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  appropriate.  prbgrJm  agency.    It  is  the^otjective .of  the  Board  of  ^ 
Govfernors  to  have  all  institutions  and  all  progr&ms  tfiat  would  benefit 
therefrom  approved  by  the  relevant '^ccreditiAg  aubhdrity.    Thus,  it  is  the  . 
Objective  of  the  Board  to  maint^in^all  needed  general  and  special  programs  - 
in  the  16  constituent  institution^  at  a  Wvel  of  ^lity  ."'^f"  ^  *    '  '  ;  ' 

exceeds  Tplnlmwm  accreditation  st^andards.;  '         '         *      '  " 

The  of  efcVprnors'has  a  number"  of  %ean%.  thtough" whic^  it  can  w(Jrk\  - 

,to' assure  this  "standard  of .  ef  fectiveness.    ^First,  ; the- Board  tias  the  authority  ' 
to  determine  the  educational  miasion  if  ^Bch  ol  the  fconstituent  Institutions..^. 
In  exercising  this  authority,  it/can  determine  thosfe  programs  that  ^r^         ^  . 
allocated  to  an  institution  and  sej:  the  standards  that  ,^«t  be  achieved  by  ^  Z  * 
■an  institution  in  carrying  out  each  of  its  allocated  fttflctions% 

Second,  the  Board  of  Governcirfr  has  delegated  to  the  Board  of  ^Trustees 
of  each  of  theae  constituent,  institutions  resjronsibiUty  for  admissions 
standards,  the  general,  oversight  of*  academic  pr^kVms  T±at  ha^e  -been 
allocated  to  it,  st^ndajrd^"  for  the  retention  of  students,  standards  to  ^  > 
be  B>et  in  fulfilling  degree  tequireinent?»,- 'PesponsibAlty .for^tecrulting, 
employing,  and-  advat^clng  nontenured;  fi^ad^l*;  jf^rsonnei;  ^a^     responsibility  ; 
,for  developing  and  .administering .  tenure  and  ,ot|ier*peirsotmel  systems  consis- 
■  tent,  with  the  Code  ani  the^ollcit's  of- -1^^^^  ^  ■■.•\. 

-Thus,  t\ie,^tj^l^tyy*^^^^  immediate  re.spcm- 

alklity  fo^'ind  W  &  of  ,&c.hiey>^  h^;igh  - 

;lW8^^a£>^^iManci.o;if^e  '^'^^ 
We'-^t^\  *^f  ,#€u4en£,.adm^^^  standards  wit^  respece 

•-■  to'c^tWu^yt^^^^^^^  P'^^y  contrt.1  of,-the 
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processes  for  the,  ^election  and  retention  of  th^  facylty  members  who  teach, 

conduct  "research,  and  perform  the  public  §ervice  responsibilities  of  the 

institution,    -The  Board  of  Goyernors,  while  it  cannot  avoid  it^ 'pwn  ultimate 

responsibility '  for  the  academic  perfgrmaiic^  iHwlr  on  each  campus,  necessarily 
'    <■  •  '*  * 

and  properly  must  look  to  the  administration,  faculties^ *  and  trustees  Co 
perform  thajory  -immediate  responsibilities  in  that  respect, 

•    •  .    .  ;  V,    .    .  '  ■ 

Third,  all  new  t)rograms*must  be  approved  by  th^  Board  of  Governors. 

•  *  t  t 

Bafause  o£  this  reqtzirement,  all  shalL  be  evaluated  to  determine  whether^, 

each  is  neede^d,  ind  whether  the  insjtitution  possessses  the  facilities 

,  library,  ind  faculty  to  offer  an  effective -program.  J  * 

^  ^     Folir4:h,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  t4i6  authority  to  review  all  existing 

"  c  '  •  >  ,  ' 

'  .  '  '  "  •  ^  *- 

academic  programs  ^nd  activities  in  each  of  the  constituent, institutions  ^ 

from  the^ standpoint  of  their  need,  quality,  and  |)roauctiv it y.  .  Redundant, 


pbsolete,.  and  lew-demand  f>rogramf»  may  be  d^to4#inued,  and  institution^  may 


b^  required  either  to » improve /thosfe  oF'^vMbus  quality  or  to  ph^se  them  out, 
Fifths .  th^'  Board  at  GoyernqtS"  mupfeteprov^  the  appointment  of  all 

JMft  each  of  the  16  constituent  institution^ 


•senior  administrative  officiil 

|ind  all*  facuJp^y  .pefsdnheilM  IpermaneAt  tenure.  This 

^-''^he^  Bc^ai:d^,:fce^«l^?^  to''determine  that  able  academic  and 


n 

%  ir^ptoyi'd^d^    •  '     *  -  .  : 

^d  of»/Gov6tnors  has  comprehensive  budgetary  authority, 


gives  t(| 
'  A  ^  adml|jtil&tratiT^<i^ 

\     ^^ItM-yj^^  resources  mad^' available  by  the  Geteral  Assembly,  In 

[  ^  ^^^^ /  '*       '      *  ^ 

,  efce%isltfjr/n     autfiqrlty,  it  /s  concerned  primarily  with  improving  the 

effectivens8«ejaa  ef f iciencjr  ^of  eacti  instittxtion.    The  afihieve- 
I,^  >  ^ent/^nd  accreditation,  the  preservation  of  the  acMemic  ^\ 

.    i.     V/  IntMrlty -o§  Institytlonft,  the  fostering  of  high  standards  of  scnolarship  . 
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and  .teaching,  aftd  the  maintenance  ckf  academic  standing  in  ^tlhe  community 

of  higher  education  are  all  factors :  that  vmust  influence  budgetary  liecisions .  ■^ 

*    The  16  constituent  institutipns' of  The  University  constitute  a  diverse 
comipuiiity  of  higher  education,     li  is  the'  objective  of  the  Board  of  ^ 
^Governors  to  preserve  this  diversity  and  to  encourage  each  ini^titution  ^o 
'develop  the  organization  and  f^ciliti^es  b6ft  suited  to  serving  the  ne^ds  of  - 
the  students  that  ^re  attracted  to  its  campus.^   This*  means  a.  divqfsity  of 
student  bodies,  of 'programs, ;of, faculties,  amd  of  services  rendered  to  the 
State,  but 'all  within,  a  framenork  of  ef  feet ivj8, educational  programs  that  «:aiiV 
.contjrijbute  to' the  improvement  of  the  equality  of  higher  education*  ^  ,  ; 
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ie  Econothical  Use- of  Resources 


The\statutory  provisions  provide  useful  guidance  f jr  the 
goal  lof  a^chieving  a  more  economical  use^'-^f  resources.    TJ^e  guidance  is 
provided  ndf  only  in  trie  admonition  ta  eliminate  programs  that  aife  "u 
productive,  excessively  bostly  or  untiece'ssarlly  duplicative jt^j^^t  ^^o,  in  ' 
the  responsibility  to  plan  and  develop  a  CQordinated  syslpem,  tcydetetmine 
the  functions  of'  each  Institutiori-^  to  establish  enrollment,  Liv^s  ipt  eacfi  . 
•c6nstituent  i|istitution  and  to  prepare  a  unified  budget  requesft*  for!  public 
senior  higher  education,  'including  a  schedule  of  priorities  for  the  ' 

:/ 

allocatiion  of  funds  appropriated  without  reference  to  constituent  institu- 
tions.    These  provisions  instruct  the  Board  «to  exercise  /ts  responsibiliti^^ 
in  a  broad  context  and  from  a  broad  peif-specti;^,  and  tlyiese  are  the  critical  , 

^     J    ■  f 

ineAns  thrdugh  which  a  more  economical  use  of  tesourcei  will  be, achieved. 
Qne  University,  not  16  separate  entitie$/ls  the  cpr/cext  and  the' perspective 
for  decision-making. 

Detailed  procedures  and  criteria  for  the  revi^tl^  and  assessment  of  new 
and  established  instructional  programs  In  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
are  xiontained  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  long-range  plat^.  Thede 
proceduT^^s  and  criteria  speak  to  the  .attainment  of 'greater  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  as  well  as  to  the  questioi)  of  the  comprehensiveness  of 
program  offerings..  .  ' 
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E.      Special  Educational  Goals 

\       A  particular  goal  to  which  the  Board  of  Governors -^s -comitted 
needs  to  be  further  identified.     It  is  encoapassed  gefterally  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  chapter,  but  specific  discussion  is  appropriate  in  this  state- 
nent  of  goals. 

In  iTiffc-,-^?^the  Office  for  CivU  Rights  approved  The.  Revised  North 
Carolilia  State  Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  the 
Public  Post-Secondary  Education  Systems.^  This  State 4'lan  was  submitted 
in  c&Bpliance  with  the  requirements  of  Title  VI  Of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

K 

of  196^:;. 

The  obiectives  of  that  State  Plan,  as  they  pertain  to  The  University 

of  North  Carolina,  are: 

(1)  To  increase  the  proportion  of  bl/tk  citizens  who  pursue  under- 
graduate,- graduate,  and  professional  study; 

(2)  To  insure  that  the  quality  of  educational  opportunities  for  black 
citizens  and  white  citizens  is  the  same;  and 

(3)  TO  encourage  further  racial  integration  of  the  sti*ent  populations 
of  the  constituent  institutions. 

Pursuant  to  these  objectives.  The  University  made  numerous  specific 
comm'itments.     On  a  semiannual  basis  it  provides  comprehenkve  and  detailed 
reports  to  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  concerning  actions  taken  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  commitments  and  progress  towarc^  the  objectives  of  the  State  Plan. 

A  commitment  of  major  importance,  particularly  w^th  Reference  ft  this 
long-range  plan,  is  the  obligation  to  make  a  special  ftuf^  of  the  five 
predominant l.y  black  institutions.    The  purpose  of  that  btudy  is  to  ideotify 

4 
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the  strengths  and  deficiencies  of  these  i&sti tut ions,  to  specify  factors 

contributing  to  deficiencies  found,  and  tc  develop  plans  designed  to  remedy 

deficiencies.  '  ,         •  ; 

^Tnat  stjudy  will  be  completed  ia  the  near  future.    Its' findings,  will  ^ 

provide  for  the  Eoard  of  Governors  a  needed  basis  for  reassessing  the  ' 

educational  missions  of  these /institutions  and  to  djeyelop  other  policies  — 

J  *  I 

and  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the  State  flan. 
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'    ' '  .  CH/O'TER  FIVE  ' 

DiSTRUCTION,  RESEARCH,  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


»  J 
I  ,       *   '       ^         PART  I 

•  -  .    -     >  ■ 

tWSTRDCTION 


/^Xr>^V  Introduction  ^ 
^  '     The  authors  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  sue  :iiictly 

stated  the  goals  of  higher  education  when  they  called  for  the  creation 
of  "one  or  more  Universities"  to  the  end  that  "all  useful  Learning  be 
encouraged  apd  promoted.    That  "useful  Learning"  as  they  used  the  phrase 
is  the  principal  focus  of  all-  University  endeavor,  and  it  is  organized 
around  specific  programs  of  instructton  in  which  students  are  ejirolled  for 

degree  credit. i  .  ' 

In  the  more. concrete  terms  of  the  present-day  structure  of-  The 
University  budgets,  instructional  activity  is  centered  in  the  expenditure 
"purpose"  that^is  designated  "Instruction  and  Departmental  Research."  This 
'budget  purpose  includes  all  resident  credit  instruction  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  course  and ^degree' requirements  in  "all  fields  aAd  at  all  levels,  together 
with  related  scholarly  and  research  activities  that  are  integral  to  the'  , 
instructional  program.     The  degree  programs  offered  to  students  by  the  _ 
institution  thus  constitute  the  principal  organizing  purpose  aroiind  which 
the  resources  of  the  institution  are  planned  and  developed.     Courses  for 
degre?  credit  in  various*  programs  offered  by  many  of  the  instttutlo,^ 'are 

given  off-campus.  'These  off-campus  programs  are  characterized  as  "Extension, 'i 

•       '  ■ 

,  a  separatee  expeh^itu/e  "purpose,"  and  by  State  poitty  they  are  supported 

*  ^  *  *  ' 

principally  from  fetes  paid  by  .the  students.    At  all  institutions,  student  ^ 
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f  services,  libraries,  physical  plant  maintenance  and  operation,  adminis- 
fVatlon,  and  data  processing  function  primarily  iri  directC^Sngport  of  the  _ 
1^  -  ^Ipatructional  program;  and  tb^  particiflar  degree  programs  offered  by  the 


\ 


institution,  together  with  these  necessary  supporting  resources,  will  be 
the  principal  determinant  of  the  institution's  capabilities  and  programs 


I 

*l    in  extension,  in  organized  research,  a/nd  in  public  service. 
4f  This  plan  for  instructional  programs  first  explains  a  common  classi- 

1    fication  system  for  all  degree  programs  in  the  16  constituent  irtstitutions • 
1-    Second,  it  describes  the  extensiveness  and  distribution  of  current  degtee  ^ 
(    programs  and  then  analyzes  the  subject  of  program- duplication  and  speciali- 

1  .    '  ~  ■   .         •  ■ . 

zation.  Policies  and  piriorities  for-  future  degree  program  planning  are  then 
ii      described,  and  specific  program  authorizations  for  the  institutions  dur?ihg  , 

the  coming  year  are  presented.     The  discussion  also  summarizes  special 
^      program  planning  studies  completed  during  1972-75,  incorporates  these  itlto 

f 

this  pl^n,  and  indicates  other  special  studies  now  in  progress.  Finally, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  following  the  sections  on _Research^and ^ 
•  Public  Service,  statements  are  provided  prescribing '  the  educational  m^a-^bn 
of  'each  con^stituent  institution  fot  the  present  planning  jperiod.        /  ;</>,5^:- 
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B.      Definitions  -     '  ' 

1 .  '  "  Pe^ree  Levels 

Academic  degree  programs  in  the  16  constituent  institutions 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  are  offered  at  the  following  levels; 
Bac*ielor's  decrees,  usually  requiring  four  years  of  study  beyond 

\  high  school;  . 
Master's  degrees,  usually  requising  one  to  two  years  of  study. beyond 

the  bachelor's  (although  in  some  professional  fields  the  master's 
is  taken  only  after  completion  of  the  first  professional  degree); 

Intermediate  or  speolalist  degrees  and  certificates,  which  are  profeS- 

r 

sional  programs  designed  for  school  teachers  and  admitiistratprs, 
usually  requiring  one  year  of  study  beyond  the  master's; 
First 'professional  degrees  in  law,  dentistry,  and  medicine  (J.D.,  D.D.S. 
and  M.D.,^ respectively),  usually  requiring  a  bachelor's  degree 
for  adniission*to  the  program  and  then  requiring  three  or  four 
years  of  advanced^ prof essional  study  and  training;  andn»  ^ 
Doctoral^  decrees  (the  Ph>i>.,  Ed.D.,  and  Dr .P.H.)     for -wMcb  the  bachelor 
degree  and  often  the  master's  will  be  prerequisite  and  usually^ 
requiring  three  or  four  years  of  study  beyond  the  1«chelor's. 
One  institution,  The  North  Carolina  School  of  thA.Arts,  ia  addition 
to  Its  programs  .1 elding  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  also  offers  instruction  ^ 
at  the  secondary  level  and  is  authorized  to  award  the  high  school  diploma. 
Six  institutions  currently  offet  also  a  selected  number  of  specialized 
programs  of,  a  technical  nature  that  require  up  to  two  years  to  complete 
and  forwhich  a  certificate  or  associate  degree  is  awarded. 
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.  nOTB^£jEatui;«,  '  ..Ts^' ^blstfiimod^  diV6'r$i'ty>  ar^'*  at 'vth€  .saae  time  tt) 

J  •       have-.'^tand^rd  definitions'  necessary  for  reportitig  and  .planning  -purpDscs,  *  , 

*  \  .  VJrh^^.Univ^fc'siny  ut/ilize.s,N  with  -  some  necessary  mo^ifioations^^  the  program,  - 

*       clas9dficatiof»-^sy^te«ro;i:^sed'by  ttie  U.S,.  Office  of  Education  in  it6  Higher. 

.  Edaca€ian  GeneraX-tlftformatlon  Survey  (HEGIS)  ;  •  this  HEGIS  classification  • 

.  »vstJ^/{Dr  ^^ta^ortomyV  as  its  authors  refer  to  it)  is  in  cdmiaoii  usgge  in 

'     :  v^i'i-ojd^  r^p£rft;^/thtat  all  institutions  .(5f  higher  education  routinely  mu^t        »  . 

"^•^AxaU:e*<>'*jcs  ul&e,"*  theretorre,*  permits  the  development  of  ^standard  definitions 
;  ^         '  ^  ..^» 
V  *ler??asa'' institutions-^*  -Rirthet,-' since  it  is  the  system  which  must  be  used  in 

.  •         '^he  *prep;at5a*tion  .0f;  teports  required  by  various  federal^agencies',  its   j    .  . 

*  ^  ^xxtilizit-toti  in  inStru^londl  program  planning  in  The  University  will  eliminate 

.  '        any  need ^ to  maintain  duplicative  reporting  systems  with  the  attendant  burden 

of  9iK:h -an  arrangement/  ^  »     •  , 

Th^  HEGl5  ^System  classifieds  all  -program^  of  study  first  into  24  major 

■~       -         ,        /  '      •  '   ;  •r'-       '  '  '  . 

Disciplrljie.  Divisions,    Tb^se-aret     /       .  .    .  , 

1.    Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  ^        13.'^  Home  Economics 
^2.    Architecttire  and  Envilronmental  .  14.  L*aw 

t)eiign   '  ^     /  '     '  .  '     '  •  / 

3/  Area  siftidies  .        ^  '  T  .15.    Letters  ^ 

4.  Biologlcai  Sciences  •  '  16.  'Library  Science  * ^ 

5.  Business  and  Management      ,      */  17.  Mathematics 

6.  ^  Communications  .  18.    Military  Sciences 

7.  ^  Computer  and  Information  Science*  19.    Physical  Sciences 

8.  Education  -  ^  -20.  Psychology 

9.  Engineerimg  21.    f*ublip  AffaifS  an^l  Services 

10.  ?ine  and  .Applied  Arts  "  22.     Social  ^Sci^nces 

11.  Foreign  Languages  '   23.    Theolpgy  \  *     *!  * 

12.  Health  Professions  ^  24,    int§r<Jiscfplltiary  Studies 


,  Robert  A.  fluff  and  Marjarie  0.  Chandler,  _A  Taxpacgny  ol  ItistrAictlagal  Ayv 
•      Progr^ts  in  Hjighet  Educg^tion  (Washii(gton:    U.S.  Ofef ice  of  E^^^ti<m  ai«i  ^  *  '^'^^ 

^  National  Cetiter  foy  Educational  Statistics^  1970)1.  '    ^  .  ^  .sg 
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taiowlfedge  and  training**)  are  theii  further  divided  into  "discipline^  spec^ ties 

The  Discipline  Division  of  Biological  -  Sciences '  consiste  of  such  "specialties^; 

as  ''Botany  ,"  "Baeteriology , "  ^-^oology,"  and  .  "Anatomy,";  vhiie  "English  ^ 

Ij:tei:at.ur:^»"  "<^iassi^s,'^,and  '1>hiiosophy"  are  among  .t;he,  discipline  specidltie^s 

xh  the  piscipline -Division  Letters.^  -    *  •  i.  . 

Thftre  'afe  differences  in  detail  with  which.  tMs  cl-assificatlon.Bystem  .  \ 

^    '      .»  .     -     .  •  ' 

•      '  '     •        \  •    '    ■  "  '  * 

refines -some  of  the  "discipline  specialties*"  '  Hrider;:Fhysicel  Sciences  r;. 

-there 'are' six  specialties. -for  Oie^is try  --^  wdz>-;  -^'Cfaemistry/y^Genf ral," 


"Jh'^gai>ic-  Chemistry K^'^Organic  'Chez^i.stry, "'  "Physical  ^ChemistXy^, "  "^^^lytical ' 
Chemistry/'  and  "PharraaC^iitical  ^Ghei^  Under  Bjoloj^ital  Sciences > one 

finds  "Biocheniistry.-'V  \Undefr -.Social . Sciences , ^ however >  the  diseiplittes  ; 
Sociology-,  EcoDomics,  and  History,  kre' not,  further  refined  intO;.aiay  '    ^  ^  - 

des'igniated  specialties.' '  '  '   ^  ^       -  '  '  '    .      '    ^  '  " 

•  It  has  been  necessary  to  ad>|)t  and  modi^x' 'tbi^s,,ci;4SsifiCatioi:\  scheme 
in  a  number  of  particulars  -4  a  practic^hat  the  "tAxonorajr'*' is  desiigp^^' 
to  accommodate.    Witij  ad^f^atipns  and  modification,  arll  cutreiitly -author i2ed 
degree  program- activity  at  each  of  the  16  cpastituent  indtitfitions  ha^  ^ 
beep*  Classified  in  accordance  ^with 'this  HEGIS  sy«em.    For  t^e  16  Insti- 
tutions,  therefore,  there  is , consistency  in  prograto  definitions  across  thfe 
discipline  specialties  and  disciplinei divisions,  and  in  the  specification 
of  all  existing  degree  programs  within  these  classlf icatiohs- 

In  reporting  degree  program  activity  3ut9ide  the  16  cainpuses  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina^  this  fl^i^  consistency  at  the  level  of 


Specific  grograms  wxthin  di^scipllnie  specialties  has,  not  been  established. 


•At  tii^  level  the  dtstipline  divisioiiis  (e«g>  ,^BiQ logical^  Sciences),  however,, 
-tke  ci^rsslfication  is  basically,  consistent  for  all, Institutions,  public 

*attd  pflva^e,  and  with  ti^tjonal  data  compilations.  .  • 

/   *  '  '  -  '  ,  .   


t. 


'         ;^It  had^been  intended  that  an  inventory  of  all  degree  ijrograms  currently 
offered  at  the  private  senior  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolirva, 
classified  accOlrding  to  the  same  system  utilized  for  The  University,  be 
included  In  this  chapterl    A  draft  of  such- a  degree^ inventory' was  prepared 
aiid  circulated  to  the  presidents  o^  the*  private  institutions  for  verification. 
Concern  \>as  expressed  ^bout  the  comparability  o|  4ata,  %an4  it.  became  clear 
fr^m  some  of  the  coiaamunica^iions  recel^^d  that  the  classification  systems 
used  in  the  private  institutions  diffeW  from  those  presented  here-    It  was 
decided ,  therefore,  to  include       thiar  planning  document  degree  progrsjp 
activity  at  the  private  institutions  ionly  at^^the  aggiegate  level  of  Discipline 
Dlvtsioils'.  -  More  iietailifed  lnformatj|jOT    whiclfif  would  be  similar  to  The/ 
Unlyer^i-fey'g  *<*la»sl#i^ajtion  ui^|Sfdlscl  is  reported  iti^ 

"^thg'formai:  provided  'li^he^jiidfH^  The . Independents ,  issued  by  the 

Notth  Carolliia 'Aflso(iiat^h College s  and  Universities!  Thdt 
coofpllation  froUb'The  In^ejiendgnts  Is  ptdLikted'  aa  Appendix  A-2-39. 


.  .  3.      Degree  Programs  and  Program^  Ttacks 

^9  Within  this  classification  system,  these  definitions  are  - 

^rovl4ed  fdr  instructional  program  planning:    A  dei^re&  prograift  is  a  program 
Of  s.ta^y  with  a  concentration  (or  "major")  in  some  specified  discipline 
specialty  that  leads  to  a  degrefe  (or,  where  appropriate,  to  certification) 
in  that  'discipline  specialty  or  in  some  designated  subdivision  of  the  specialty 
-at  a  particular  level  of  instruction.    A  degree  track  is  an  optional  course 
'of  study  within  a  degree  program  leading  to  a  degree  (or  certification) 
in  the. same  discipline  specialty  at  the  same  level  of  instruction  but 
differing  in  its  course  requirements  within  that  specialty  and/or  in  some 
related  disciT)line  specialty.'   The  bachelor *s  degree  in  general  chemistry, 
for  example,  is  a  degree  program'.-  The  bachelor  of  arts  in  chemistry  and  " 
the  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry,  both  requiring  a  concentration  or 
maior  in  chemistry  but  each  differing  i«„specific  requirements  for  graduation, 
are  tracks  within  that  program. 

This  distinction  is  %n  important  one  in  simplifying  reporting  requirements 
and  data  management. .  It  is  even  more  important  in  providing  an  accurate,, 
consistent  description  of  programs  that  mUst  be  assessed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  insure  that  programs  are  not  "unproductive"  or  "excessively      ^  . 

costly,"  and  to  insure  further  that  there  (s  sound  planning  and  administration 
of  educational  programs, 

0  * 

•  For  example,  an  institution  may  of far, what  have  often  been  considered 
three  different  "degree  programs"  in  mathematics  at  the  master's  level  — 
the  master  of  arts,  the  master  of  gcience,  and  the  master  of  atts  in  mathe- 
matlcs  education  for  secondary  teachers.    The  samp  mathematics  faculty  and 
other  Instructional  resources  ate  respons&le  for  each  "program,"  or  track, 


and  each  is  designed  to  respond  to,  a  different  kind  of  student  need  and 
demand*.     It  ^tends  to  eo^ifus^  the  issue,  however,  to  represent  the  mathe- 
matics  dep£\rtment*s  "productivity"  by  listing  one  after  the  other  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  fn  each  of  these  program  tracks  as  if  to  imply 

o  I   

that  there  were  a  separate  faculty  for  each.  Rather,  it  should  be  understood 
-that  these  represent  a  single  master's  degree  program  in  mathematics  with 

k  — 

three  different  tracks  within  the  program. 

Moreover,*  most  departments  of  instruction,  except  for  some  specialized 
units,  devote  a  predominant  or  substantial  alfiount  of  their  resources  to 
instruction  in  required  or  elective  courses  for  students  pursuing  degree 
studies  in  Other  fields.    A  mathematics  department  will  provide  service 
coursesx  for  the  entire  institution  as  part  of  the  general  education  program, 
and  it  will  offer  courses  that  will  be  a  part^of  the  required  course  of 
study  for' students  m^ajoring  in  such  disciplines  as  physics.,  chemistry,  or 
economics.  * 

To  strike  programs,  or  curtail  resources  to  be  mad^available  for  the 
support  —  e,^.  —  of  a  given  mathematics  department,  on  ihe  basis  of  shch 
superficial  measures  as*  a  count  of  the  degrees  conf etredTrir  some  given  period 
of  time  could  damage  the  entire  instructional  program  of  an  institution  and 
work  to  the  detriment  of  many  of  its  students.    More  comprehensive  and  infor- 
mative  measures  of  cost  and  productivity  are  essential.    The  General  Assembly 
recognized  this  when  it  required  that  the  institutional  board  be  affofded 
a  hearing,  upon  request*  before  the  Board  of  Governors  terminates  a  program. 


0 


C.     Current  Insf|»igtlonal  Protrams  / 

This  section  .111  ^crlbe  the  exte/ of  progra«  offerings  and  /  • 
the  distribution  of  degree  program  actlvlf/V^ross  The  Unlve^lty  o£  »»^h 
Carolina.^  When  It  Is  appropriate,  a^gate  data  will  also/be  pr^ed  , 
about  pr'ogrpms  at  the.prt;^te  senior' colleges  and  „nlvers/tles.,-»^efr' .  ^ 
of  degrees  c»,{err/d.  are  given  onl,  by  the  HEGIS  discipline  dlVions  (e^,- 
social  sciences),  and  not  by  the  discipline  sp^lalties  (e^'i  EconoMc^V,/  - 
because  •»£  the  non-iomparablltty  of  reporting  formats  and  designations^  . 
specific  progra.s  .ithin  the  divisions  for  earlier  years,    The  di.cu^ion  . 
focuses.for  bhat  reason  al.o  on  decree  production  for  1974-75.  though  It 
uses  as  a  basis  for  so^  co,.parlsons  and  trends  data  for  the  years  1970-74. 
Even  at  the  level  of  discipline  divisions.  so„e  Inconsistencies  In  definftions 
existed  for  the  1970-74  period  as  compared  with  1974-75.  but  these  are  not 
usually  sufficient  to  be  statistically  significant  at  this  aggregate  reporting 
^  level.    Finally,  for  reporting  degree  activity  for  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  t.o  HEGIS  discipline  divisions  arolftleted:    Military  Sciences  and 
Theology.    No  degrees  «e  offered  in  either  fkeld  by  any  constituent  " 
institution  ofth.  University.    There  of  course.  ROIC  uni^at  six 

of  .he  institutions,  hut  students  co™,isslo„ed  as  officers  of  JlWn^d  , 
■services  thro'ugh  these  program  earn  their,  degrees  In  other  field..  Degree 
progr-ns  in  Theology  are  offered  at  several  private  insUtutlons.  so  that  , 
dUclpllt.e  division -is  included  'in  rep9rts  of  their  degrees  conferred, 
l/    ThP  Extent  of  ^PRree  Program  Offerings  . 

'   Tables  A-5-1  through  A-5-8  display  the  number  of  degrees 
conferred,  by  level,  by  aU  of'the  institutions  of  The  University  an«i  ber 


all  the  pflfivate.  senior  iristitiftions  forN^e  period  1970-71  through  1973-75" 
and. then  for  the- year*  1974-7^.^  As  already  ^ralalnted,  these  data'^are 
aggregated  by  the  Jnajor  HEGIS  di$c:ipline  diAsiqps. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the^e^  tabliBS  tliat  the /list  of  authorized 
programs  at  the  16  constituent  institutions  is  substantially/unchanged 
over  these  f^ve  years.    With  the  one  exception  of  the  Authorization  of 

 ^  .  ^_  — »  '  ^ 

_?!}5_^^P_!.^^Sr?^  ,^5  East  Carolina  University ,  ' nq  major  alteration  in 

/       —  — 

institutional  instructional  program  mi^ioi>  has.  taken  place  since  1971, 

For^ purposes  of  analysis,  it  will  be  useful,  first,  to  separate  the 

•  -    '  .         '^'^     .  , 

twenty-two  REGIS  discipline  ^divisions  offered  in  Th^'' University  into  two  , 
general  groups;    "arts  and  sciences"  and  "prof essional,"    The  i\xst/ 
"arts  and  sciences, includes  , all  those  tradftional  disciplines  which 


are  inc^Ufded  as  a  part  of  !'liberal  education"^  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  and  t^hicb  constitute  af  significant  component  of  all  degree  program 
requirements.    At  the  gtaduate  le>^el,  and*  In  some,  instances  at  the 
undergraduate,  they  will  include  highly  professional  and  specj^alized 
programs^bf  training By  their  nature,  however,  they  represent  many 
areas  of  intrinsically  niecessary  program  duplication  at  the  undergraduate  , 
level  and,  in  some  areas,  at  the  master's  leVel  as  well^    The  second,  ftroup. 


"professional,"  include^ those  programs  that  in  their ^individual  degree 
requirements  have  substantial  work  in  tfie  "arts  iand  sciences"  disciplines^ 
as  part  of  general  education  and_ as  necessary  prerequisites  for  specialized 
training.    These  programs,  however,  are  more  explicitly  career-  or 
vocation-oriented  in  purpose  and  in  content.    In  larger  institutions,'  these 
programs  are  characteristically  organized  In  separate  professional  schools. 
The  extent  of  necessary  program  duplication  ±xi  this  category  differs  on  the. 
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basis  of  such  variables  as  student  demand,  institutional  location*  and 
availability  of  specialized  facilities  and  resources.    In  both  groups, 
duplication  at  the  Levels  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  i^further^limited 
by  the  greater  coslfs-'^required  .-to  suppott  such  programs. 

Table  5-1,  below,  gives  the  number  of  institutions' within  The  University 
authorized  to  offer  d^ee  programs  in  each  HEGIS  discipline  division 
witftn  the  "arts  arid  sciences"  and  "professional"  groups. 


-NyMBER  OF  CONSTITUElfL^NSTTrrOT  OFFERING 
DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AT  LEVEL  OF: 

i    "Arts  and  Scieyes"   (Bachelor '  si  Master  ^  si  Intermediatel  1st  Professional!  Doctbj^i 

Ar.ea  Studies  2  ^  - 

'Biological  Sciences  15  9 

Computer  and     •  / 

In  format  ion  Scienc  eg  6  1  

.  Fine  &  Applied  Arts  14  ,       4  -  1 

Foreign  Languages  13  5 

Letters        *  ^  ^  • 

Matli^iatics  15,  9 

Ph^Sr^al  Sciences  14  *  9 

^  Psychology  "*"4  o 

*  Sot ial  Sciences  15  9  - 

laterdiscipUnary  .1  .  A 

Studies  ^2  \ 

' 

II.    "Professional"  ;  | 

Agriculture  and              I  ^ 

Natural  Resources       2  '       2    •  - 

I  Architecture^and            |  • 

/      Bnvironniehtal  Design  4  2 

*     Business  &  Management  1>  ^8  - 

Connunications              1  ^ c 

-     ^uc^tion   '                 15  9            ;  > 

'  /    Et^lneerlng                  ^  \  2  .           ^  - 

,  Heal tfi  Prof essitas  •     13^  -          -  5  »/A 

^  Hone  Economics             ^ '  _  * 


.Law  I        .      -  ' 

•  Library  ScittifiS      j      2  5      .  N/A^ 

Public  AffairPand  • 

Services  (10  :    ^  .N/A 


N/A 

N/A 

'2 

I 

H/X 

•  1 

N/A 

1 

N/A 

1 

N/A 

3 

N/A 

2 

N/A 

2 

N/A 

-'3 

N/A.  . 

2 

A 

2 

 - 

^/A 

1 

1</A 

1 

R/A. 

2 

k/A 

1 

Wa 

3 

N/A 

1 

2 

1 

N/A 

1 

2  • 

M/A 

-  H/A 

1i» 
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These  characteristics  of  the  extent  of  program  offerings  emerge: 

(1)  There  is  a  predictable  and  necessary  ^xtensiveness  across  The 
University  of  degree  offerings  in  most  of  the  "a^ts  and  sciences"  discipline 
divisions  at  the  baccalaureate  level 

(2)  Programs  at  the  master's  level  in  the  "arts  and  sciences"  discipline^ 
divisions  closely  parallel  those  at  the  bachelor's  level  in  the  same 
institution.. 

(3)  "Professional"  programs  that  are  characterized  ,by  high  costs  or 
by  limited  student  demand  '(such  as  Engineering  or  Library  SoLence)  are 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of  institutions,  even  at  the  batcalaureate ^ 
level. 

(4)  "Professional"  programs  in  sustained  and  great  demand  by  students 
are  extensive  at  the  baccalaureate  level  and  in  some  instance^^^b-so  at  the 
master's  level.    The  Discipline  Divisions  of  Business  and  Management, 
Education,  Health  Professions,  and  Public  Affairs  and  Services  are  available 
acrctss  the  Institutions  as  broadly  as  are  many  of  the  "arts  aLd  sciences" 
programs  at  the  bachelor's  level  and  dlso  at  the  master's  level  in  Business 
and  Management  and  IfT^ducaCion.    In  the  area  of  Health  Professions,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  highly-specialized  programs  tqnd  to  be  available 

on  a  mpre  limited  basis  than  this  table  suggests J    For  example,  three  of 
the  thirteen" institu^^ons^of fering  a  bachelor's  degree  In  this  division 
offer  only  the  B.S.  in  Medical  Tec^^ 
a  _ 

B.S.  in.Phan^cy,  by  contrast^  is  offered  at  onl]r|^Tbe  Doiversity  of  JIortlT 
.Carol  Iw 


:raa  that  Is.  built  around 


^al^ciences  aajot  combined  with  a  laboratory  Intemeh: 


pel  Hill. 


A  more  c<»prehen6ive  and  detailei' presentation  of  degree  program 
offerings  by.  "discipline  speclIUles,"  across  all  of  the  discipline 
divisions,  is  given  in  the  Appeaflix,  Table 

/  (5)    First  professional  piograms  are  hljgtiiy  restricted^in  their 
institutional  locations.    The  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  given  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  it  is  now  authorized  td  be  given  at 
East  Carolina  Univefsity.    The  Doctor  of  Dentkl  Surgery  ris  offered  only  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  the  specialized  health 
^rSfessional  de'gree  programs  at  all  levels  are  heavily  concentrated  around 
five  health  science  schools  (Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and 
Public  Heath)  and  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital. 

TWO  institi^tions  —  The  University  of  Nbrth  Qarolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
North  Carolina  Central  University.  —  of fer  the  Juris  Doct^  degre.e  md  the^ 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree.    The  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  been  con- 
ditionally authorized  at  one. institution  -  North  Carolina  State  University- 
at  Raleigh. 

(6)    Doctoral  programs  are  confined  to  three  Institutions  md^'there 
are  distinct  divisions  of  effort  among  the  three.    The  largest  i^o^ent  of 
doctoral  programs  of  study  Is  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
„  Bill  whTch  offers  the  doctorate  in  14  discipline  divisions.    Doctoral v 
degrees  in  the  "arts  and  sciences"  diai:ipline8  aiTiii  Health  Professions, 
Business  and  Managem^t,  Communications,  and  Computer  atfd  Information  Sciences 


^re  offered  only  at  Chapel  Hlil,  with  some  few  exceptions.    lorth  Carolina 
State  University  at  lalelgh  proridea  all  doctoral  work  in  AgrlculWe  and 
Natural  SMoorce*  and  In  Ingtoeerlag,  substtotisl  pro^ami  of  f  ering^'^h^Uie 
Biological  Sciaocaa,  and  other  doctoral  program  in  fiw  othat  diacipllne^ 


divisions.    The  doctorate  in  Hoiie  Economics  is  offered  only  at  The 
JMkiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  which  also  offers  certain"**^  * 

doctoral  programs  In  Letters,  in  Education,  and  In  Psychology •  *^ 

A  graphic  presentation  of  the  range  of  program  offerings  by  degree 

level,  as  reflected  in  degrees  conferred  during  1974-75  within  22  HEGIS 

discipline  divisions  across  the  16  constituent  institutions.  Is  shown 
*  in  the  Appendix,  Figures  A-V-1  through  -2i, 

Figures  A-V-1  through  -22  and  Tables  A-5-1 . through  -8  reflect  also  the 

*  « 

extensiveness  of  degree  activity  in  aggregate  terms  across  the  29  .{private 
senior  institutions.    Duke  Dniyersity  offers  -doctoral  programs  in  13  of  the 
HEGIS  discipline  divisions •    Wake  Forest  University  offers  the  doctor's 
degree  in  the  division  of  Biological  Sciences.    These  two  institutions  offer 

it .     '  • 

master's  programs  in  14  discipline  divisions,  and  each  offers  the  first 


professional  degree  in  law  and  in  medicine.    The  other  27  private  InstitutlonB 
now  offer  no  work  beyond  the  baccal^reate  level.    Their  undergraduate  degree 
programs  extend  widely  across  the  "arts  and  sciences.".  Among  the  "professional' 
disciplii^es,  virtually  all  of  them  offer  programs  in  Business  and  Management 
and  in  .Education^  and  a  significant  number  offer  some  programs  In  the  Health 
Professions.  «Few  of  them  offer  programs  in  other  "professional"  areas. 
As  between  the.  16  cpnstkltuent  institutions  of  The  University  and  the 


29  private  senior  Institutions,  the  proportions  of  degrees  conferred  by 
level  in  1974-75  were  as  foUdwB& 
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Table  5-2 

PERCWAGE  OF  DEGREES  CONFERRED ,  1974-75 
PUBLIC  AHD.  PRIVATE  IHSTITDTIONS 


Bachelor's        Master Vs 


First  Professional 
Dentistry   Medicine  Law 


Private  Institutions  35Z 
UNC  Institutions  65 


l^Z 
87 


OZ 
100 


63Z 
37 


49Z 
51 


Doctor's 

30Z 
70 


within  The  University  of  North  Carolina, \th!  proportions  of  degrees 

— ^  '   '         L    '      '  \'  '\ 

conferred  In  1974-75,  by  level,  were  as  followsj^ 

!  Table  5-3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1974-75    \  ^ 


I' 


CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTJONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Institutlorf 

ASlI 
ECU 
ECSU 
FSU 

NC  A  4  T 

NCCU 

NCSA 

NCSU    •  1 
PSU 
UNC-A 
UNC-CH 
'  UHC<- 
UNC-G 
UNC-W-^ 
UCU 
WSSU  . 


Bachelor's  Master's 


,  First  Professional 
Dentistry   Medicine  Law 


Doctor' 8- 


lOZ 
13 

1 

2 

5  • 

4 

1 
13 

4 

1 
20 

7 

8 

3- 

6 

2 


12Z 
11 


5 
5 

13 


29 
7 

U 


lOOZ 


28Z 


lOOZ  72 


33Z 

61 
6 


N 
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j      2.      The  Distribution  of  Degrees  by  Discipline  Divisions 

\  '  ■  ■     '  " 

'  As  measured  by  fall  semester  (or  quarter)  headcount  of  all 

\ 

full-tiine  and  part-time  students  enrolled  on  campus,  the  16  constituent 

in/titutions  have  increased  in  enrollments  from  80,274  in  the  fall  of  1970 

to  104,786  in  the  fall  of  1975  —  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.    The  number  of 

bachelor's  degrees  conferred  by  the  16  institutions  has  risen  from  12,449 

in  1970-71  io  15,118  in  1974-75,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent.    The  increase 

in  master U  degrees  in  this 'period  has  been  from  3,009  to  3,909  a  year,  or 

30  per  cent;  in  first,  professional  degrees  from  297  to  476  a  yfear,  or  60  p6r 

cent;  and  in  doctor's  degrees  from  499  to  544  a  year,  or  9  per  cent. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  first  professional  degrees  conferred,  as  compared 

with  the  in(!rease  in  doctor's  degrees,  is  a  manifestation  of  a  national  trend, 

^  J_   _  •  _  

reflecting  iiarket  forces  and  ^ixespond ing  increase  In  student,  demand  for  


degreed  in  law,  dentistry,  and  medicine.    Within  medicine  itself,  it  reflecfB 

th^  results  of  a  major  effort  <m  t^  part  of  the  State  to  incref se^ittf  output 

of  physicians.  *  ^  "  ^ 

Earl  Cheit  (in  conaon  with  others)  has  coHiented  that  "A        vocational  ism 

has  arisen  in  higber  edacation^"    and  the  recent  experience  In  The  University 

of  North  Carolina  appjBard^«  to  be  consistent  with  this  national  trend.    An  ' 

analysis  of  Tabled  A-5-1  through  -1^  for  Health  Professions,  for' example, 

indicates  an  increase  of  72  per  cent  in  actual  baccalaureate  degrees  conferred 
*   '       .  •  •  •      '       >  •* 

in  197%-75  over  the  annusl'  average       th^  preceding'  fOur-year  period  (1970-71 

tUtough  1973-74*  Inclusive) .    In  Boslnesai  and  ManageMnt  there  was  an,  increase 

of  29  per  cent  In  the  mnber  of  baccalauneate  degrees  conferred  over  the 


^Earl  Cheit,  The  Useful  Arts  and  tte  LiberHl.  Tradition  (Ifew  York: 
Miiqraw-Hill  Book  Cbapany  for  the  Canlfegle  CoH^slxm  on  Rl^ier.  Bdocatlon, 


I- 


,    'annual  four-year  avera»B.  iThese  trends  indicate  a  greater  student  interest 
in  degree  programs  .whic^  ari  perceived  urtB^rr'an  explicit  career-preparation 
goal.    There -is  so«  furtherandicatio/ of  the  trend  in  the  distribution 
;*of  degrees  In  the  arts  and  sciences  disciplines..  Bachelor's  degrees  in 
,   the  Biological  Sciences  yere  up  32  per  cent  over  the  previous  four-year 
'    average/for  exa.ple.  paralleling  the  upsurge  of  interest  in  Health  ckreers, 
U  the  Social  Sciences  there  «9S  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  froo  the  fdur- 
year  average,  ind  Itf  Lexers  .the  decline  was  13  per  ctent.        '  ^ 
r      /vSigures  A-V-23  thro^K -38  in  the  Ai^endl»  display  the  proportion  of 
*     de^^s  in  ^ch  dlsclplinl  division  wlthl^:th^  total  of  degrees  pon^erred.by 
eaaV  of  th^  constituent,  instiWiop8  in  i974-75:  figure?  ar«  ordered  by 

types  ^f  institution:    bacc^l^reate  le.el/  i^er*8  leve|.-d9^^^^^ 
^^tJ^  if^  ol  the  Arts,  which,  is  uniqttft  in  ll:s  distinctive  irission  and  - 


/    purpose.    ■■    ,  ^ 


The^Jtigh  lev%l  of  degree  progre.  activity  across  The  Cniverslty  la      -  ' 
Vt^iscipll^e  Division  of  Education  Is  a  cofts^t^uous  charactwi^tic  and  . 
^'lo^-8tabd6*  one-        noted. .  prograis*  in  thia^dlvisloa  are  offered  at  ^ 
14  of  the  constituent  institutions  at  the  baccalaoreate  lev^l.    In  fact, 
the  extent  of  instructional  activity  in  the  preparation  of  *c«che^s  tf.^«ore 
«rked  than  the  report,  of  Education'  degrees  aukgests.    The  Disciple  Division 
of  Education  includes  degrees  conferred  In  -ost  categories  of  teacher 
certification  as  established  by  the  Pep*rtii«nt  of  Public  Instructlrin  - 

in  "^lei^ntary  Education."  in  Various  "Special  Subjects."  li.  "Special 
Eduction."  and  in. "Occupational  Eduction."  -  Another  certlflc^tiori  cVtegory, 
"Secondary  EducAtlon."  la  not  Included  in  reports' of  decrees  conf err^  ^mrier 
thi  Eduction  Discipline  Division.*  In  accordance  «ith-HE6IS  repi)rtlng    ^  ' 


instrrtictions.    In  secondary  edWatlon,  the.  student,  takes  a  'dUclpy^^^^^ 

«^3or  (e.g..  in  mathematics)  ajK^Tso  takes  the  required  professioai^ 

education  courses  to       ellglljle  to  qualify        cert^ii:atiga=  *f tW 
<•''•■''       '    ,         '         ■■       ,  • 
completing  the* baccalaureate  program  of  study.    In  19^4,  t^^'^e 

•       -^p,'.   ".  " .  ' 

841  graduates  0f  Appalachian  State  University, who  wei^  certified  to  teach  ' 
,.  "  •      •      ,  ■  ,0  >  '    -   ■  ■ 

'  in  North  Carolina,  while  only  Mi  degrees  In  Education  were  reported  to  have. 

been  granted  .  that  year  by  Appalachian  State  Un^rsity.'   The  University  of 

North  Carolina'.^  Ashevllle  offers  no  progrims  In  the  Discipline  Division 

•of  Education,  but  42  graduates  in  l^TArTB  received  teacfcing  certification 

in  sope  spfecial  and  secondary ^»«bjett  areas.   ^  these  examplies  show,  t^re 

is  a  8lpaU«»|J^-l^ii«^       professional  education  component  U 

subsumed  under  the  HEGIS  Discipline  Division  of  Educatiim. 


c  "Tfie  trend  developing  at  the  underg^ad^te  level  iti  IXiscl^l j^e 
Division  of  Education  contrasts  i/tth  the  growth  in  the  "pr«f6sf?l<?«ai'^ 
dlstipjtnes  generally.  In  1970-71  Education  con^rtsed' 26^75  per  cent  of  . 
all  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  by  the.  16.  institutions.  Ik  1974-«75  it  *  ' 
compijised  23.3  per  cent.  The  decline  is.  slgnificftrit,  birt'  Mucation  remains 
the  largest' single  Discipline  Division  In.teTiw  of  degree  productlott. 
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^'IJ^X  ^clLyJiJ. UJi'^^'-^-f^^^,  ,  „   


V—   ^^^irtiiaet;!^^  Program  Planning      '  > 

Planning  for  the  f«ture  Is  always  attended  by  uncertainty,  tt 


rfituatlon  a<,d  th6  p^bsrife^ts  for  thM«t"r*-  «  1«=  i«  ^  reall3tl^,atut.-~  — 
there^otp  useful;  f?^^  the  historical  development  of 

higher  education  through  wi^fwia^^^^^^^U  state  oF the  W  itt8tlt(»;tion8> 


th^t  comprise;  The~Unlver8lty^  of  Sorth  C4r<>Una 


■<J 


•        Thls-sectldn*thkrefore  ^eg^ns  w^^^^^  a  further  examination  of  the  ptesent 
V   extent  of  prbgVam 'of  f  erings  and  of  Some  general  a^  specUJ^ctomstances 
■  ind  condl-ti^^  ^hat  have  InWuenced  the  existing  array  of  degree  program  / 
o'ff^^s  aiitosrthe  16  institutions,  and  a  description  of  specffic^instrnc;:^ 

^         '  Wpoll^  iSd^nes  tha>^re-^^ 


 ^-  for  new  p/pgiiw,  tl^ 


y  ■ 


tl^%.loi«-^t^  ^lan.  . 


'  '    i  ^  '  r?V-- 


The  context,  and  proceduifal  requirements  for  planning  and 
establlslilng  new  degree  programs  In  tlie  public  senior  Institutions  have 
been  drastldi^ly  changed  over  the  last  two  decades  and  particularly  since 


i971*  These  changes,  and  the  processes  through  which  they  occurred »  have 
4^1aced  najot  restrain^  upon  th^ /establishment  of  new  programs  in  the  16  • 
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a.     Restraints  On  Mew  Program  Activity^  1970-75 

Until  1955,  the  Initiation  of  a  new  program  was  an 
institutional  prerogative,  subject  to  an  ability  to  obtain  any  necessary 
new  resources  fi-om  the  General  Assembly  or  other  sources.    If  the  institution 
could  obtain  the  means  to  finance  a  program,  it  generally  was  free  to  proceed 
to  establi^it.    The  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  establi_shed  in 
1955  and  assigned  the  responsibility  to  "allot  the  functions  and  activities" 
of  the  public  colleges  and  universities,  l^t  its  authority  was  not  commensurate 
with  its  responsibility  nor' did  the  General  Assembly  place  any  restraints 
upon  itself  in  the  legislation.    By  1969  the  General  Assembly  had  declared 
every  public  senior  institution,  except  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts,  to  be  a  university,  and  in  1967  the  General  Lsembly  Authorized  programs 
up  .through  the  doctoral  level  to  be  initiated  at  Lse  institutions  designated 

"regional  universities,"  subject  to  the  approval  Jf  the  Board  of  Higher  " 

'     -    ■  .  \ 

Education .ana'to  the  availability  of  funds. 

In  1969,  the  General  Assembly  did  act  to  strengthen  th^  role  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  in  this  area,  requiring  that  all  new  programs  in 
the  public  senior  institutions  be  approved  by  .the  Bo^rd.    More  rigorous  , 
reviewiand  sbreening  procedures  were  established.^    Shortly 'thereafter, 
the  State  entered  Intd  a  lengthy  debate  on  "restructuring."    The  resuifing  ^ 
legislation,  enacted  in  Octobe^.  1971.  explicitly  placedin  the  Board  of 
Governors  full  control  over  program  authorization  for  all  constituent 
institutionsof  The  University.    The  statute. provides:       .      '  , 


^Board  of  HigL  Education.  Pm  ^  I.. n  for  S,;^  .  ' 

of  New  Degree  Program  Proposala  bv  Ptibllc  Seiilor  Colleges  in  nv  . — . 

(Raleigh,- 1969).  ^  -  . 


ERIC  311 


1^- 
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The  Board  [of  Cbvernors]  shall  determine  the  functions,  r  , 
educational  activities  and  academic  programs  of  the  constituent 
institutl^rrs.  [the  Board  shall  alsd  determine  the  typies  of  ^  * 

degrees /to  be  awarded •    The  powers  herein  given  to  the  Boatd    -  .  ° 
shall  not  be  restricted  hyjj^^  ^^proviston  of  law  assigning  *  ', 
specific  functions  or  resp6h»il>CLltles  to  deslgxtait^d/institili** 
tibnsy  the  powers  herein  given  .^«p«^ajB;^lng  any  suph  provisions  , 
of  law.    The  Board,  alfter  adequate  dMi(^^^^^^  affbr^injj* 
the  institutional  board  of  trustees  an  opportunitjjr  to  be  heard,  . 
/  shall  have  authority  to  withdraw  ap»proval  of  any  existing 

/  program  if  it  appears  that  the  program  is  unproductive,  *  * 

excessively  costly  or  unnecessarily  duplicative  [G.S.  116-11(3)]* 

I      The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  generally  ceased  to  ajpprove  any  new 

programs  for  the  period  of  transition  after  the  passage  of  this  legislation* 

■      ■       s-'"  - 

TH6"^/Planning  Committee,"  the  precursor  of  the  Board  of  Governors^ during 

°  ,  .,        .  ♦ 

the  .interval  January  1     June  30,  1972,  approved  no  new  programs.    In  August 

:  .  .      '  \  , 

of  1972,  the  Board  of  Govemoris  declared  a  moratorium  on  the  establishment 

'  .     ^  • 

of  any  new  d^jgree  programs*    This  act-ion -was  taken  in  developing  the  ^ 

Budget  Rechua^t  for  1973-75,  upon  a  rec^naendation  f»£  the  Sreal^ent^  and  '  

concurred  ih  by  all  the  Chancellors.    The  moratorium  ended  any  consideration 
at  that  time  of  38  pending  new  program  requests  submitted  by  nl!ne  instltu-  \ 
tions,  for  which  they  had  asked  $3*2  million  in  new  funds  for  the  bleimium. 
^  That  moratorium  continued  in  effect  until  early  in -1974^  Vhen  It  was  rescinded 
with  soiw^  major  restrictions.    Since  that  date  the  Board  of  Governors  has 
authorized ^47  new  programs  in  the  16  institutions.    It  shotild  be  emphasised, 

•         .    .  '      '      ■      _  J    ■  v'  .  ■ 

V   however,  that  most  or  the  "programs^  were  accommbdated  Withii^  jthe  continuing 
^      institutional  budgets  and  that  only  $140,541^  has  b{s4n  allocated  by  the 


■  ■  'J 

IS.  Mqi 


'^yBpatd  to  finance  new  programs.    Mqreover,  th^ae  new  program  authorizations, 

except  in  the  instance  of  the  M.d^  degree  at  East  Carolina /Dniversity, 
-  hay<b  been  given  only  when  the  new  program  was  consistent  with  the  established 


^  ^This  figure  exclude8-t]he  aps^ropriat^      miule  to  the  BoftYd  of. governors 
to  provide  for  the  authorization  of  the  degree-grj&tiag  School  of  Medicine 
at  Eaat  Carolina  lAilverslcy^     ~^    ^   \  ~  '  , 
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edutatlonal.  ml^^ion  of  the  institution,  as  set  by  p^grams' of f ered  by 
the  institution  as  of  Hily  1,  1972,  in  terms  botl/of  degree  level  and 
field  of  instruction. 

These  circumstances  and  decliions  haWplaced  major  restraints,  almost, 
completely  absent  during  the  years  of -^id  growth  from  .1955-1969,  upon  the 
initiations^  ne^  programs  over  a^iod  of-  five  years.    These  restraints 
have  produced*  some. beneficial  ip^ults  by  preventing  the  establishment  of 
some  new  programs  which,  in  retrospect,  clearly  were  not, needed.    In  that 
five  years,  however,  new' student  needs  and  interests  have  developed  and  nfew 
educational  demand^ and  opportunities  have  been  identified. 


.  b.      General  Patterns  of  Program  Specialization  and  ' 
Duplication  , 
The  extent  of  program  duplication  and  specialization 
in  the  16  Institutions  has  beei^i^rlef ly  described  in  an  earlier  section  (€•)• 
These  general  patterns  a^'e  conspicuous: 

Specialization  in  program  offerings >  or  th^  restriction  of  certain 
programs  to*dne  or  to  iS'^ery  limited \iumber  of  institutions,  is  generally 
characteristic  pf  thos^  ,  types  of  programs  for  which  instructional  costs  are 
high  and/or  matket  demand  fqr  graduates  is  low.    Most  of  these  are  degree     .  . 
'  programs'  at  th^  higher  levels^  ^especially  doctoral  and  first  professional 
prdrgrams.    Even  within  these  groupings,  .moreover,  there  is  considerable 
specialization  £unong  the  itistltiitio'ns  involved.    Some  programs  at  th^se 
levels  are  programs  for  ^i'ch  student  demand  is  high  but  costs  are  such  that 
their  availability  is  limited.    Medicine  is  an  excelleotl^xample.  ySvibBtantiai 
expansion  of^.4mQg]:^ms  halt  tjfiik^n  place  in  thl^  field,  in  response  to  the  demand 
for  mora  physicians,  but  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  will  continue  ^ 
to  exceed  the  places  availal^le.    Law  Is^^n  Instance  where  application  rates 
also  contitiue  to  ran  far^^iead  of  pjiices  available.    Costs  and  A  declining 
market  ,deman4  H^Ve  com^ned,  bovever^  to  warrant  decisions  not  to  expand 
these  pKpgrafis;^  .  /  ^  ^ 

Speciallaatlon' extends,  pt  cburae,  tb'^sotfie  undergraduate  programs  and 
3&a0ter^^;|Mr6gra^«^>^ngl1^  Baccflrtaureate  level      -  ' 

prbgramil  in  ^t^i^^dlvis^on^^^^^  to  three  inatitutions,  master *a 

progriuna  t<^twOf'''4M^  doctoral  programs  to  one«    Blgh  unit^  costs  and  mor^  • 
limited  j^emanii  aqcoimf^or  this  rettjrtcted  avall4blllt7^  .  , 

**8peclar^  cMk  0£  Instittttlonal  apeciallaiitloa  it  foui^  i^a  the  ' 
Carolina  $^ooi'o£       Arta^    Th«  SchoaX^  the  Art  a  n^a  <#tabl^h^  /  j 


Wy  the  G^^^AssMbly  1^^196^  '  The  d«:lared  pucBOse  of  this  action  vas  . 

"tp  foster,  encourage  and  proif^^e,  and  to  provide  assistance  for;  the    ■ »  . 

fultutal  dCTelopdpntV^the  cltltens  of  Mor^^  ..."   The  School^ 

ifa»  given  'tbe  speclal^-ls^lon  of  ^iioYl^lng  for  "the  professional  training 

of  students  having  exertional  talent  In  the  performing  art»»  .  .  This 
Institution  ^sjAique,  tfe«s|o^e/  a«mg  the  ionstltuent  Institutions,  In^ 
bhe  spe<ilaaized^8slon  assigned  to  It,  which J|^^°  offering  to  the 
students  It  sei:ve8  program  at  the  secondary  aa  well  as  the  collegiate  - 
level.    Because  It  has  this  unique  mission,  mjLt  of  the  dlscusaion  In  this 

y  In.a  limited  way  to  the^^chool  of  the  ^ts. 
Duplication  In  program  offerings,  or  the  offering  of  like  programs 
at  a  large  number  of  institution*.  Is  characteristic  of  those  programs 
for  irtilch  costs  ten^  to:  b6  relatively  low,  toi  which  there  Is  high  ^tet 
demand,  or  which  7e|ris«t  ^1^  ar  w  of  ^  1^         «  ttifiilS^l^ent 
m  the  structure  and  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  This 
dupllcatl^  coo^rn  at  the  undergraduate  level,  where  much  of  It 

may  be  eh^acteri|(|l  ^8  essential.    U  Is  substantial  also  at  the  master's 
level,  since  Institutions  authorized  to  do  so  have  ten^  quite  naturally 

*  to  move  into  master's  programi  In  areas  of  Mgh  enrollment  a^  the  und^a^3 
reyeli    In  many  lajfacv  the  demand  f^r  .sucb  progrflms  by  public  elementAry 

-  ahd  secondary  school  perAnnel  has  been^  prltlcal  factor  In  leading  to  the 
establlshi^it'  of  the  master's  programs.    4altt,  these  are  instances  In  ^ch 
duplication  has  been  warranted.  . 

At  Ae  undergtaduate  level,  as  noted  previously,  the  most  wlde«t>read  . 
duplication  is  in  the  "arts  an»  •ciences"  discipline  dlsrisiAos.  Some'^leivel 
of  diiplicatlo^  here  is  Inhereat  in  the  natwre  of  the  iwrrWum  abd  in  the  - 


In  these  disciplines,  not i only  because  of  their  fm^^iental  place  in 
general  education  but  also  because  they  provide  necessary  training  in 
support  of  professional  prograas.    What  is  ^treasonable"  depends  upon 
such  special  considerations  as  the  size  of  the^ institution  and  the  nature 
of  the  field  of  study  itself.    All  ins titut^jond  need  to  provide  sone 


<^ca 


instruction  in  foreign  languages  as-a  component  of  the  baccalaureate  program* 

Ins  true  tionlp^Jiany  different  foreign  ^i^nguages  at  Al  Institutions  is 

-neither  v.^^oessary  nor  practicable.    "Reasonableness"  plso  depends  upon 

j  ■     ■  '  .  * 

factors  of  'deaand  and  resource  levels.    The  trend  toward  a  "new  vocatlonalisa" 

noted  previously  may ;  exert  a  aajrk^  effect  upon  the  "j  rts  and  sciences"  in 

the  futures^--It  is  noteworthy,  e>g> ,  that  there  has  been  a  significant  decline 


in  the  share  *of  bachelor's  degrees! <:onferred  In  the  t«^  largest  "arts  and 

I  ^ 
sciences"  divisions  —  Letters  and) Social.  Sciences  —  over  the  last  five  yeax^^ 

The  aost  extensive  single  area\of  prograii  dupli^tion  is  in  Education 

or,  aore  precisely,  in  teacher  prep4ration.    This  la  a  speciial  case  which 

w^ll  be  discussed  later.    Extensive  j^lication  at  tile  nnd^lrgraduate  lev^l 

in  the  "professional"  disciplines  islalso  notable  in  Business  and  Management , 

in  HeaIl:V?rd»f ess  ions,  and  In  Public  m  Services.    At  the  master's 

level,,  it  is  particularly  evident  in  Business  and  Management.    All  these 


are  are^s,,as  prevloiisly  noted,  where  the  market  demand  for  graduates  has  - 
generally  been  consistently  high.    The  level  of  demand  In  some  BXtan^  howe90^ 
notably  in  Health  Professions,,  hiia  not  led  to  such  extensive  dupllcation\ 
because  of  high  program  costs  «id /or  because  of  the  scarcity  of  other 
necessary  resources  such  as  clinical  facilities  or  qualified  faculty. 
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Again,  It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  discussijm  has  foc^ed 
on  the  aggregate  reporting  level  of  discipline  divisions  and  not  specific 
discipline  specialties.    For  aany  prograu  in  such  extensive  and  Mgh 
deund. divisions  as  Health  Professions,  many  specialties  —  even  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  ~  are  UjKlted  In  their  availability.    "There  are, 
for  exa^>le,  only  three  baccakauteAte  progrms  in  the  specialty  of  "Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology."  '19  the  "krts  and  sciences"  Division  of  Letters, 
in  which  program  are  offered  In  15  of  the  institukons,  baccalaureate 
■ajors  in  the  specialties  of  "Coiqiaratlye  Literature"  and  "Classics"  are 
offered  In  only  one  Institution  and  "Philosophy"  In  seven.  ^ 

Finally »  It  should  be  »phaslzed  that  In  a  n«rt>er  of  l^tances  program 
duplication  constitutes  an  ecpno^cal  use  of  resources.    An  institution 
offering  a  progra.  In  physics  or  engineering  will  in  all  likelihood  have  a 
facult7  in"ieth»atTc8  adeq^te3£^       i  tac«:aISSeaT:e^prdg^      Thar  -  y 
discipline.    To^  deny  it  the  opportunity  to  offer  such  a  program  would 
constitute  little  or  no  saving  and  «ikht  unrealistically  constrain  the 


prograk  options  ayailable  to  studentsUttendlng -that  institution. 


I  alight 

i^ts)  at 


^Detailed  listings  of  prog^rantf  by  disdijllhe  specialty  are  in  the 
Appendix,  Tafele  A-5-9.  |  . 
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c.      Some  Special  Factors  In  Prograa  Dupllcgtlon 

Ettenstve  duplication  of  degree  prograas  has  been 
the  result  also  of  two  special  factors  that  require  Specific  discussion 
because  they  have  exerted  a  profotmd  influence  on  the  developaent  of  public 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina.    The  first  was  the  cowitaent  by  the 
State  to  provide  for  universal  public  education,  and  the  corollary  coandtiient 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  q\iali%led  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

The  second  was  the  creation  of  a  separate  group  of  five  colleges  for 
black  citizens  and  one  college  for  Indian  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  '  For 
the  most  part  these  also  vere  established  as  institutldns'  for  tbe  training  ^ 
of  teachers  for  a  separate  systea  of  public  schools. 

These  two  special  circumstances  are  not  discussed  here  merely  to  dvell 

on  history.    New  conditions  make  then  laportant  in  guidtQ^^?^iture  prograa^ 

J  .  _    ,   . 

planning. 


A — 


,  ,i  "  (1)    Education  »  ^^^^ 

It  has  been  noted  that  pr^Taas  in  Education  are 
^  widely  duplicated  across  Tbe  University's  constituent  institutions.  Bachelor's 
progrsHos  are  offered  in  this  discipline  division  at  lA  of  the  Institutions, 
master's  prograas  at  nine,  and  doctoral  i^rograas  at  all  three  of  the 
doctoral  level  institutions.    Degrees  In  Educatibn  accounted  for  23*3  per 
cent  of  the  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  in  1974-75,  f6r  47*8  per  cent  of  /  - 
the  master's,  and  for'K.2  per  cent  of  the  doctorates.    These  may  be 

compared  with  the' second-raiding  disdipllne  divisions  at  these  leveM^ln 

,  v     *  •  - 

that  same  year:    Social  Sciences  eoaprlsed  IS. 3  per  cent  of  the  bachelor's 
degrees.  Health  Professions  comprised  9  per  cent  of  the  master's,,  and  Social 
Sciences  14.9  per  cent  of  the  doctorates.-  Further^  as  pointed  .^t  earlier, 
a  significant  part  of  the  prograa  activity  I4  the  trailing  of  teachers  is  not 

-.  :-j   ^^^^  ...  r7~" 
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included  itt  the  report  of  d^ees  In  Education."  StiBents  preparing  for 
certification  in  secondary  ^ducation  take  thejLr  aajora  (degrees)  in  their 
subject  «atter  specialties.    The  preparation  of  students  for  teaching  or 
administration  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  is  a  very  substantial 
component  of  the  instructional  programs  of  many  of  the  institutions.    This  is 
particularly  true  at  the  former  regional  universitite,  seven  of  which  conferred 
one-third  or  more  of  tiifeir  bachelor's  degrees  in  the  Discipline  Division  of 
Education  in  l$74-75,  ^  compared  to  feWer  tha^  10  per  cent  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and\^^  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Five 
of  nine  inStltutri^^^  the  master 's  .degree  coaCerred  approxl|Bately 

70.  per  cent  Vr  iiore  6f  th^v  mastter*s  in  1974-75  in  Education. 

Thfe'  eiifcenfeiy^        int€aisive  involvemgnt  of  the  piibllc  acnlpi:. iMtJLtutions 
in  teacher  educatiok  is  a  necessary  pSft  of        0b3.igati<>ns  of  higher  education 

of  nine  of  the  piapic  s^ior  initiWiona  Tias  >dirfiCt4y  ^^^^^^  : 

menif  of  the  pub^^  school  system  and  to  the  nj^  ta  provide  tr^dUifd:  ^each^r^  ,  v. 
.,f<>r  the  public  i^hoala/.  '  -   ""^W,  ^'  ^  ,   '  \ 

tfela-relaii^  - 
education  and;  the  development  of  iiwftit^tl:©^  ^  wde^-*  '; 

scored  by  a  ci>i«Dent  of  President  Kemp  B.  Battle  ^in  his  Hlatory  of  the  PniveraltT. 
Discussing  the  reasons  that  prowpt.d  the  G«zier|Ll  Assenbly  to  begiii  annual 
appropriations  In  1881  to  support  the  Dnivera^ty,  Ptfeaident  Battle,  tave  such  ; 
credit ^to-^'olxr  Sua»er  Nonwa  Schools."    "Teachers  fro«  two-thlrdis  of  thfe  > ' 

counties  returned  to  their  homes,"  he  wrote,  "full  of  love  for  the  University 
and  demolistratiirg  its  usefulness  jto  the  public  schools.  " 


Hjem^  ».  Battle,  m^t-ni^  of  the  Pnivtesicir  of  Morth  CiMTollna.  (Ral^ghT' 
Edwards  and  Broughtto  PrlAtiag  Co.,  1912),  Vol.  U,  p.  218.  ^  y. 
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The  market  desand  for  teachers  Is  chang^^  rapidly,  however,*  and  the, 

kinds  of  training  and  services  that  ibie  public  sdhool  systeas  are  calling 

♦  •  ♦  . 

upon  the  institutions  of  The  I^iversity^  to  i^ovide  are  vastly  different 
froB  those  of  a  few  years  ago  in  some  major  respects.  \ 

The  changing  market  for  tochers  has  been  widely  discussed.    The*  ^tate 
Department  of » Public  Instruction  reported,  for  example,  that  258  neu^ teachers 
of  English  and  Speech  were  eoq)loyed  in  the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools  in  - 
197A'75,    During  the  preceding  year,  1973-74,  the  public  and  private  colleges 
and  universities  prepated  626  students  for  certification  in  this  teaching 
field*    In  Physical  Educ^^lon,  276  new  temchets  Were  enqployad  and  £06  were  ^ 
.  pf«p^ftred;  .^odj  in.  Social^  Sttidies  the  ftumbera  wer§^-280  and  816,  respectively. 
At  the  same  ^f^e»        Super i&tteHdent  of  PubUc  Instructtetf  |iot^  a  need  for  ^ 
more  elementary  teachers^  mathenatic^  scfii^  early  childhood  education.^ 


The  supply  figur^  reported,"  it  mu^tr^be;tmiphasl2ad,  inplude  Ml  institutions- 


r 


that  have  approved  teacher 


ttnlfversity  whlth^pr^ 


programs  ^  1^  o£  the  InstjLtUtlons  of  The 


M  total  of  5,034  baecalaureat'e  gr^uates  tra 


as 


teacher^>^  1973-74,.  and  the  28*priylitm  denBg^  tnatitutlons  l^^idf^ provided' 
2^209  graduates.    These  totala  include  out-of-state  stildents  Who  t^ce^ 
certification  in  North  Carolina  but  Who  ^r^nsfer  that  certlficatlotC.titv  another 
State  tmder  r eclprac  • 

There  ate^s€^^al  aspeKrt:s  df  this  situation  that  must  be  considered: 
FipK^  the  ln£or^tlon  about  a  tei^^r  **#i»:piua**  in  maof  i^te^ds  isV 
beginning  to  have  an  Ij^act,  as  reflected  in  the  decline  of  degrees  iM^^  , 
educatlon«^-  ,  -  • 


/ 


i^eeJ^'Hhatever  B«Erpmmed  .to^Ehe  Tetehfr  Sbortat^t-   Moirth  Ctrolima 
Public.  S^ools^'Vol>  39  (SualMr^  1975)»  Vp*  15-17;  jod  Teacbiif Supply  . 
and  ismtndliritorth.Caroliiia^  1974-75  ^<  Statm  fS^SSS^Tof 
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Second,  il:  appears  that  preparation  for  possible  teacher  certification 
is  regarded  by  some  students  .as  a  means  of  providing  thewelves  with  an 
additional  career  option.    Many  of  these  students,  and  others  who  ate  * 
prepared  for  certification,  do  not  enter  the  market  because  they  elect 
opher  career  opportunities  or  because  of  other  reasons.    Oth^re  included^ 
in  the  "supply"  cowit  leave  the  State,  as  already  noted.    Tie  apparent  ^ 
supply  will  Aerefore  probably  persist  in  exceeding  the  deniiid. 

Third,'  as  indicated  above,  the  publicity  given  to  te^fher  wrplus  should 
.  not  obscure  the  fact^that  there  are  shortages  of  adequately  trailed  teachers 
in  a  number  of  areas  of  «pe«ialty,  and  the  imftitutions  of  The  University 
have  an  obligation  to  preparequalified-^ei^nnsl  in  these  areas.    The  n^d 
here  is  especially  jiuptJri^S^raining  teacWs  of  exceptional  children. 
.  Fourth,  members  of  the  teMhing^ro/ession  have  contin^ 

Vdvanled  study  at  t^  gradua^^^^ 

thisby  according  higher  salartw  at  higher  levels.of  ccr^ififatlon.    The  , 
State  Board  of  Education  has  redentlv/actedT  in  fact,  to  encourage  with  ,    ■  ! 
salary  ijcentlves  tiiose  teacher^  al4idy  holding  the^MSt^*^  to  pufsue  . 
'studies  for  an  inte^«edi6te  4fgr«e  or  certifi^^to  ttihance  twtthlt  their, 
professional  training.    The  import  t^T-iMTcfiapglag  «rket  situation  is  . 
reflected  in' the  fact  that,  while  ^ the  proportion  pf^chelot's  degrees  in 
Education  has  declined  &^  the  last  W  ye^r*.  "  has  Wstantially  incr^ed 

4c  the  master's  level.    The  Dnlversity  fias  an  obligatibn.  to  take'  the  iWd 

,  f  ■    ■    _       ■  ...      .  ■,    .      .  -  ■ 

Utese  efforts  to  8tr««then  the  teaching  prof ttidion.  and?^  la  so  doing.,  to 

'■  -    - .  "  •  I  /  ' :     :       ■       .'    ,     "  "'   .. ' 

atr«^hen  public  edii^tion  across  the^Sfc^te.        _  '  ^ 


/ 
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A  ma jor„ concern  here,  which  The  University  nnisr^dress^  is  the 
fact  that  public  school  per^nnel  In  some '  regions  of  the  State-  are  not 
adequately  served  in  the  sense  of  haying-  reasonable  geographical  access 
to  needed  post-baccal.aurdate  professional  programs*    This  Hotter  is  one  of 

■    .-^    .  '  '  -  , 

increasing  ioiportance  because  of  new  public  school  accredit:ation  require*     -/  . 

ments  established  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools*       "'^  . 

I 

These  requii^epnents  provide,  e.g,  >  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  members 

*■   '  ,  * 

of  the  instructional  st^£  in  an  ^credited  secondary  school  must  hdve  .the  ^ 

*  *.  '  '        .  .  * 

.  iiaster's  degree  or  be  pursuing  a  p^ogr^  of  study  leadixig  to  a  master's  degree* 
The  close  working  relationships  among  The  IMiversity  and  the  public  ^  

school's  courtitifue  to  1>e  a  matter  of  greatr  £qK>rtance.    The  specific  tasks^. 

.    /      *  ^       '  *     .  • 

facing  The  ttnJLversij:y  in  this  cooperative  relatiof^shipr- are  changing^'  92a/  . 

'  "  i.      ^  '  ^  //' 

the  previous  .dis.cusslon  clearly  suggests*  \  •  -    •      .    /  ,    ^  v  .  '  * 

^         ^  (2)    Rectal  Duality       \.  . 

Five  of  the  coi|stit\ietft  instltutioas  now.  constituting 

the  University       North  Carolina  w6r^  founded  and  developed  for  black  citizens.^  . 

/       ■     •  -  "  '        %  •  '  -    .  ^  * 

under  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal,"  alj&hough  four  of  the  five  a^^edated 
'  the^'fomal  affimaCioq  of  that 'doctrin^  by  the  Uhlt«^  States  Supren^r  Court  in 

i!896.  '  '     •  .       V '  . 

Four  of  the  fns^itu^toiis.  were  established  specifically  as  teacher--  s 
training-schools^    Fayettevllle  State  University  op^ed  InndLS??  a&^t*^  . 
^**^tate  Colored  Normal  School'*    l^izabeth  City  Stat^^Unlverslty^  yas  founded'  v 
by  action  of  the  General  Assertily  of  11^1  as  a  State  Colored  Normal  School 
to  triftin  members  of  the  VlacV  raee  ^'to  t^ch  In  the  {>l4ck]  common  /  • . 

schools  •  .  «  ^*   Winstoii-Salem  Sttte^^;^irisity  beg^ 
c    "  dustr^  AcadepQT  in.  1B92  and  In  189/  , It  became  the^later  I^diMftrlal  aiid  ; 


• 

♦  « 


.29^ 


'  9' 


State' N6niialr  School.  .  Nortel  Carolina  Central  Ihilverslty  becaile  >  State - 


^\ln^titt^ion  In  1923  as  the  DttrhM^StatcJIor^  School.  \  * 

Notth  Carolina  Agricultural  3a4  Tejchnlcal  StatB  Cnivtrslty  was* 
established  by  the  General  Msemiylj  is  1891  af  the.Agtlcultur^l  add      , , 
.  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colqred  R»c^vai»^^wa«' deslgtxiated  a  land-grant. 


4 


institution.    Teacher  educatiin^has  become  a  major  component  of  the 
curriculum  of  North  Carolina  A  &  T  slnce.lts  founding.    Along  witlr  Hprth 
Carolina  Central  University,  it  offers  a  consideratj^le  number  of  prograifs 
atsithV  maati^r's  level  also  for  public  school  teachers  and  adminl^ti^ators. 
-  .       Teacher 'aTuc'acioYi  raaii^  of  activity  at  All  of  these 

institutions  at  t>he  baccalaureate  llvel.    They  have  In  recfent  years  dlveraf- 

fled  tiieir  progr&ns,  affering  degrees  Itf  nan^  oj^he  *'Mft8  and  sciences" 

'*  -     "  ^  ■■  -      '         '■    •  " 

dtscipltnes  and;lri  &ia^^ess  and  Managajeit.    ProfepsjLonal  programs  ,ln.-_ 

nursing  have  ^pn  established  .at  three  ot  the  institutions _ 


Notth  Carolina 

A  &  T,'  North  Carolina  Ceattfaif  and  .Winstoji-Salem , State.  ^  Noyth  Carolina 
'Central  of f ers^he  f J,rst  prof essiWr^aegreTl^^    and.  ttie  master's  ih  1? 

discipline  divisions.  S^rth"  CarollBa^A  &  T  offers  the  m^ter*s  in  Engineering  ' 
.  and  In  9  other  discipline  diyl^idhs. 

flhe  Board^pf  Governors,  acting  on  bifthalf  of  the  State,  W  coimiiltted'-' 

:■     '(  '      ■      '    /  •      '  '  .  .     -   ■  ' 

^  Itself  to  a  cgmprehenslve  plan  for  the  eventlial  "elli^ination  of  .racial  duality  \ 
'  -jite  -r'      '     :  ■  '  -  -      '  .  /  "  .  ,„ 

in  public  senior  higher  teducatlonr,  Bife'  Reyised  North  Cayelina  State  Plan 

.  ^  jb^the  Further  Eilalnation.' of  Racial:  Bttallty.lA.  thg  Public  ^ost-SecOad^r^ 

EdMCation.  Systetoi^  appfoved  by  the  Off  ice'  for  Civil  M.^a»  iii^arjwenj:' oi* 
,  Health,  fidj^c^ti^f^tit^^  -  ifeif ai^e  In  June  „  .197.4 . 
.     /    '^e  of  the  cotttnltmentft  ^ailDciati 


blaclLr;. 


.  »tudy  of  thifc  ftr^ngthr^a^  defi^ji^clea  of  tlmser  f i% 


iiidtl;(utloo8*.    The  Board  Is  also  vodeT  other  special  mandates  with 
reference  to  these  Institutions,  and  It  l^^coollntted,  In  all  program 
planning,  to  assess  the  racial  impact  of  any  ptogram  additions  or  terml^ 
nations  thrcmgh  The  University*  » 

This  historically  racially  duiil  system  lis  itself  a  major  factor  in 


program  duplication  —indeed J  o 

1  '  ' 

It  is  premature  4t  thld'  Junctute 


Institutional  duplication  in  some  respects. 


to  describe  what  impact  this  overriding 
obligation  to  elibiinate  the, vestigfes;  of  racial  segregatldn  will  have  on' 
future  program  planning  and  developmient  at  tl^e  five  and  ^«  ojther  constit-  ^ 
uent  Institution^.    Obviously  it  will  be  an  important  element  in  program 
planning  and  in  the  development  of  future  governance  and  admini*tra4:lve 
relationships  within  The  University  and  between  The  University  atjd  ibcte?rnal  ^ 
agencies.  :  Further,  in  meeting  this  obligation  the  Board  of  Governors  fafces  . 


cettain  dllemrtas:    on  the  one  hand  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  points  out 

that  a  reduction  of  program  duplication  can  be  a  stfinulus  in  eliminating^  *  • 

J  '  '  .  '  •  . 

racial  duality,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  seeks  an '^enhancement?  of  the^ 

predominantly  black.^instltutJfl^ns  by  new  programs  which  wbuld^ unavoidably  ♦  * 

*  increase  duplication^  V' 
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2.      Instructional  PlanAlng  Studies^  1972-75 

Substantial  acad^lc  program  planning  has  been  completed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  through  a  series  of  special  studies  conducted 
during  1972-75.    These  studies  have  been  the  basis  of  major  decisions  In 
approving  or  In  declining  to  approve  requests  to  establish  Important  new 
degree  programs  In  a  number  of  the  constituent  Institutions.    Because  of 
their  Importance  In  the  continuing  long-range  planning,  these  studies  are 
here  reviewed  and  actions  taken  on  the  basis  of  these  stjidles  are  reaffirmed 


i--' 


.  I' 
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a.     Library  Improvferient  Program 

!     The  library  Is  L  cornerstone  of  all  Instruction  and 
research  In  all  Institutions  of  higher  educat;fon«    Recognizing  this,  the 
4|||^rd  of  Governors  during  1973  retqtiested  the  President  to  conduct  a  Utiiversltjy 
wide  study  of  library  resources  ai||d  to  present  a  comprehensive  plan  for  ^ 
library  development.    That  study  Was  completed  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  anS 
a  library  Improvement  program  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the 
development  of  Its  Budget  Request  fdr  197A-75  and  in  the  biennial  Budget 
Request  for  i^75-77. 

The  plan  has  two  components:    The  first  is  a  phased  augmentation  of 
the  acqulaltlons  budgets  of  the  libraries  of  £fen  of  the  constituent  Insti- 


tutions to  bring  tlj^se  libraries*  holdings  up  to  the  minimum  quantitative 
"standards  reconmiended  by  the  American  Library  Association.    The  second 
compohent  l6/the^  development  of  a  comprehensive  method  of  funding  Continuing 


li|>rary  support 

/ 


that  Is  based  on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  ^  various^ 

\ 


degree  program  levels.    As  for^ulat^  by  th^  University's  Advl^ry  Council  / 
of  Librarians^  this  basic,  continuing  support  method  estai>li^hed  a  ratio  - 
of  1:2:7  in  the  1  level  of  library  fundihg  for  haccalaure^^te  students,  master's 
students,  and  first  professional  and  djoctoral^tu^ents,  Respectively. 

Funding  requirements  were  devejjopeg'^iph  contemplated  meetln^^he 
objectives  of  both  components  of  the  pla^  over  a  fout-yeat  period.    The  . 

/ .    ,.        /  •    .      -  ■  ,^  / 

/flf'st  annual  Increment  was  fully  funded  In  fiscal  year  1974/75.    Because  of 
flnancia^  stringencies  undet  which  the  Board  of  Governors  had  to  act  in 


establlstiing  budget  alloeations  for  fiscal  year  1975-76,  that  annual 
inetement  wi^s  funded  only  at  50  per  cent  of  the^  requirement  •    The  Board 
reaff Itvs  this  library  t^provament  program  ab  a^  major  eltmieiit  of ^  its 
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•b..    "Statewide  Plan  for  Medical  Education 

d  — ^ — ;  : — 

The  Board  began  Its  consideration  of  medical  education 
needs  of  thejstate  in  July,  1972,  when  a  special  cononlttee  was  appointed.  The 
Committee's  i^eport  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  In  January ,  1973*^ 
That  report  ^recognized  a  major  need  to  Increase  the  number  of  physicians  la  . 
North  Carolina •    Jt  called  for  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  size  of  each  ^ 
ass  In  the  School  of  Medicine  of  The  Unlvet^lty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
the  entering  <:laS8  to  teach  160  ^y  1^76.    Further,  It  called  for 
es  In  aid  to  Bowman  Gr^y  School  of  Medicine  and  Duke  University  School' 


of  fledlclne  for  the  enrollment  of  larger  numbers  of  North  Carolinians. 

nally»  the'  Committee  recommended  that  a  special  panel  of  medical  consultants 
be  appointed  by-  the^  Board*  to  study  the  question  of  Aether  an  additional- 
.  degree-grantlng^chool  of  medicine  should  be  established  In  The  University. 

Th^  Panel  Of  Ifedlcal  Consultants  was  appointed  in  tlie  spring  6f  1973 
and  made  Its  report^  to  the  Board^a  September  21  of  that  year.^^.  The  Board 
tb^fTdlrected  the  President  tdprepare  recommendations,  with  necessary 
budget  estimated,  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  Panel.    The  President's 
^  rieport  was  adopted  by  the.  Board  of  Governors,  on  November  16,  1973  as»the 


Statewide  Plan  for  Medical  Education. 


11 
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fteport  to, the  Boards  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  .Carolina 
of  the  Committee  to  Study  the  Request  of  East  Carolina  University  for  a  ^ 
Second  Year  of  Medical  Education  (December  29,  1972). 

.^^Report  of  the  Panel  of  Medical  Consultants  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  The  l^nlverslty  of, North  Carolina,  A  Statewide  Plan  for  Medical  Education 
.In.  Nbrth  Carolina  (September  21,  1973). 

} '  .  r  '      '  .  . 

.  ^^Hecc^toded  Action  Consistent  with  the  Rwort  of  Medical  Gonaultiuats 
on  '*A  Slatewide  Plan  for  Medical  Educatidn  in  North  Carolina-':    Report  of  i 
the  Pregldent  to  the  Board  of  Governors  (November  16 >  1973) » 


E 


.1^.     Thl*  comprehensive  pla*  approved  by  the  Board  Is  designed  to  increase 
ftliysician  aanpover  in  the  State*  along  with  other  health  professlionals,  and 

-*mso  to  achieve  a  iiore  effective  distribution  of  tjiat  manpower,  especially* 

^   /•      /  '  '  ^    *     '     '  I. 

Iq  the  rural  a^eas^   these^  purposes  are  addressed  prlnclpall^r  In  the  Areal  * 


Health  Education  Center  (AHEC)  program.    This  program  is  a  cooperative 

venture  which  was,  begun  by  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Chapel  Hill  under  a 

*  • 
federal  contract,*  awarded  in  1972,  after  the  School  had  begxm  a' program  of 

community  hospital  affiliations.    The  Statewide  plan,  as  adopted,  provides 

for  .nine  AHEC's  which  will  serve  the  entire  State.,  By  1980,  it  will  establish 

300  additional  primary  cdre  residencies  in  North  CarolJjia«    ITti^izing  the 

resources  of^mmnhlty  hospitals,  public  health  departments,- ^cptauilty  health 

centers,  the  «ker/health  professional  schools  at  The  University^  North 

Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  other  medical  schools  in  the  State,  and  other 

•  public  and  private  educational  Institutions,  it  has  developed  off-callus 

student  training  In  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  pulflic  health,,  nursing, 

and  allied  health  at  the  undergraduate,  gradusite,  and  professional  levels 

a^d  programs  for  <;ontiriulng*  education  for  all  itypes  of  individuals  working 

in  the  health  care  system.    Projections  teased  upon  all  aspects  of  the  State- 

.  wide  Plan,  Including  the  AHEC  program  and  the  Increase  in  the  enrollment^  ^ 

in  medical  schools  in  the  State  and  throtighout  the  Nation,  predict  a  groirth 

Itt  the  a«ber  of  physicians  in  Jtorth  Carolina  from  $,130  In  1973  t9  9,258 

<by  1990,  an  Increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent!  ^ 

The  General  Assembly  ^prbv^d  the  Board's' plan  and  has  provided  the 

jiece^Mry  capital  and  ^^ri^ng  fuads  to^i,|^ement  the  plan  during:  1974-75  j 


and  197 i;^/   The  1974  General  A88eid>l7  aaeilded  the  BovdU  plan  in  one 
^Mjor  r^pect.f  The  Panel 5>l^|fedical  Consult^ 
■etit  of  «i  degrea-granting  school  of  aedlclna  at  Eaat  Carp] 


1  . 

vaf  .  **prefialute^     The  ^ara  tlieref ore  elected  to  *>ve  Ttest  to  itrengtlieh 
'  th^  one-year  niedlcal  edUcatlon  program  ther.e  as  one  element  of  th$.:St^ewlde 
Plan.    The  appropriations  act  for  1974-75,  howler,  dlrecteid  the  Board  to 

^^^stablish  a  second  year%of  - 
^lans  to  meet  both  of  these  '  ^ 


proceed  to  expatldjthat  ^irst-yeai:  program 
medical  education  at  that  Institution.  Tl 
objectives  were  ordered  to  be  Included  in  the  Board's  budget^fS^uests  to 


the  1975  General  Assembly. 

After  conducting  the  necessary  planning  to  carry  out  these  objectives, 
the  Board  concluded  that  it  should  proceed  instead  to  «±ablish  a  degree^' 
granting  school^  rather  than ^ to  inves^  an  estimated  minlmumN^f  $30  milliotf 
in  capita!  costs  for  a  two-year  program  vhich' would  provide  no  net  increase 
in  the  State's'  physician  manfover.    i^cordingly,  the  Board  author iz^  the 

establishment  of  a  degree-gi't  nting  School  of  Medicine  "at  East  Carolina  ^ 

12  — ^ 
-Univereity-on  November  15>"lt  74,     and  the  necessary  appropriations^  to  take  - 

such  action,  u^er  a  revised  develops^t  plan,  ver^  provided  by  the  1975  \  p 

General  Assembly.  ^The  most  significant  element-of  the  revised  development 

ft  .  

plan  was  the  utilization  of  the  nev  ^itt  County  Memorial  Hospital  as  the 
primary  teaching  hospital  through  an  afflliatlpn  agreement,    ^e  Board  of 
Governors  approved  such  an  af  filiatio^^l  agreement  on  November  14,  1975,  the 

approved  it,  and  East  Caroliha  University  will 
:he  first  entering  class  in  the  fall  of  1976..* 


Pitt  County  au£|]orities  later 


.seek  accreditation  to  enroll 


/I 


^^The  giq>an«ton  of  thg  East.  Carolina  DnlVersttB  ScBool  of  Hcdicine; 
^tiommftPdstloas  of  the  Treaidtot  (Wovembar  8.  ^ 
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1 


ic^      War  sing  gducatlmt     I  - 

In  Hovoiber,  1975^  the  Board  of  Gorern^rs  approved  the 
report  of  a  special  study  of  nurslpg'^^Iucktion.^?    Ttit  stjj^y  analyzed  the, 

'State  «Ld  the  resources  is^aijable^  to  aeet 


Injthe  ^tatc 


"^nd  trends  In  nur^ 

these  needs .  '^ta^oncernedjrtth  adalssloAp ,  rarollacnrr graduations ,  ♦ 


attrition,  transfer,  lice 


LtT.  eraduate  and  continuing  education, 

4 


distribution,  c^telcal^acUUie^^ 
vere  reviewed.  ^^J.  ^  —  ' 

"of"^fgra<>rs  adopted 


Bai 


this^ 

lucaUon  for  The  University  of  Iforth  Carolina, 

nu];slng 


general:  pollcle^^^  nursj 

^tajlngilJhar't^e  vbuld  be  no  .add  It  loniiX.  baccalaureate^  progri 
In  The  Unlve/slty  a^^ast^tll  1980  and  that  progi;aii8  thkt  did  not  qualify 
as  generic  baccalaur eat ejnur sing  progr^  wuld  not  be  authorized.  Prlotitj^, 
vlll  be  givCT  to  rmp^y^^e  ^^^^riiimrit^ii  Jk^e^Lstlnr JProgy^fiT.a^ 
education  programs  deslgned^lnclftally  to  prepare  qualified  faculty  for  ^ 
durslng  education  progms  In  ^he  State.  -       .  . 

The  Board  of  Govennors  authorised:  •      .  ^ 

(D    The  University  of  North  Carolina  bV  Ashevllle  to  develop  a 
cooperative  arrangesient  with  Western  Carolina  University's  nursing 
education  program;  '  :  - 

(2)    The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wllslngton  to  condUct  a 
study  of  its  associate  degxtt  program  to  determine  "a  possible  change^ 
status; 


l3wi^Mifty;  taucation;    teport  and  BecoMWidationa  (Roireabar,  1975) 
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(3)  East  CbxoXUa  Ualvanity  to  ^laiv  a  graduate  {^ogra»  in  nursing 
that  ^ives  priority  to  the  preparation  of  nursing  faculty  in  the  clinical 
fields  of  Coonunity  Mental  Health »  Maternal  Child  Health,  aiU  Medical- 
Surgical  Nursing;  and  I 

(4)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  to  1 plan  a  graduate 

» 

progr^  in  nursing  that  gives  i^irst  priority  to  the  preparatio^t-efmirsing 
faculty  for  the  baccalaureate,  coanmity  colleg^^.-^md'^chnical  institute 


nursing  education  prograas  m  North  Carolina. 
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-     -  dl     VeteTtnary  ISeditt^l^  EducAtlgiL    .    ..  . 

•  ^  The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1974,  by 

Resolution  171,  requested  jthe -Board  of  fi^jvemors    ^^,y         ,  ' 

to  give  special  attention  to' the  n6^  for  trainings  additional 
veterinary  medical ,,pr^ctltioner>^for  JTorth  Carojl  "  — »  -  ^ 
report  to  the  General > Assembly  bf  1975,  not -later 
30th  legislative  day^iE,  the  Session,  its"  findings 
mendations  for  a^inlstrative  and  -legislative  act 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  need  for  and  the  ads^^^ective 
'*     and  economical  means  Of  training  additional  v.p*€rinary  medical 
practitioners  for  Nor tli  Carolina. 

Pursuant  to  that  requg&t^  a  speci^f^tudy  was  conducted  and  a  re^rt 
^Assembly,^^    The  report  concludeli  thaj,^(1^^here  is  a 
^establish  a  School,  of  veterinar^^mgfiTine  i^Nort^  Caroiina 
and  that  one  should  be^credte^;  i^f^id^^^  will  make  the' 

necessary  commitment  of  funds  ^tJr^e  piurpose;  <2)  the  school  si 


present^ 


I located  at  Worth  Carolina  State  Dniverslty  at  Raleigb;,^ 
^  location  of  the  "school  therV  w^ldle  li-fclil  t^st"  infe""-^  the  people 

_        of  the  State,  and  would  not  Impede  the  isilainatlon  of  the  dual  system 
of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. ^  ^ 
.     (      '  .  Tlie  Board  established  a  School  5f  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Horth  CarotlM 
State  1?ntver«l^rat  Jua^U.  stXvt^^mM^^^^*  ^  a«M«r^«d  that 


^ftxtor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  provided  the 
General  Assembly  of  1975  would  appropriate  funds  necessary  for  the  1975-77 
•phase  of  planning  and  Initiating  the  School.    The'lpard  requested  $4,000,000 
for  that  pu^ose  in  1975.    The  General  Assertly  of  li975  appropriated  to 
th^  Board  of  Covemors  the  sum'  of  $500,000  f or^the  fiscal  year  1976-77»  for 
pli!Vmln^:and  de^/telopment  of  the,  schooyft  North  Carolina  StAte  Bnlveralty 
at.  Ballelgh. 
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nary  Medicine* at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  contln%enr  ' 

* 

upon  General  Assembly  action  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.    The  Board 

^  '     ^ X-  '     *  ' 

further  reaff ims  the  following  related  connltaents:    (1)  ta  examlrfb  and 

\   N  ,  ^  ;  : 

consider  the  feasibility,  cost,  and  benefits  of  locating  at  North  Caroling 
Agricultural  and  Technical^ate  University;  a  related  activity  that  would 
^ompaement  the  School  of  Veterinary  Ifediclne  In  its  educational  and  service 
roles  and  enable  the  fuller  utilization  of  the*  capacities  of  NorJ^  Carolina 
AgriculUiral  ifnd  Technical,  State  University;  (2)  to  establish  and  at  the 
appropriate. time  to  request  adequate  funding  for  a  program  of  veterinary 
4edica^xi$cholar ships  to  enable  needy  Students  to  study  veterinary:* medicine, 
these  scholarships- ^o  number-not  less  than  five  in  each  elassi  and  (3)  to 
assure  that  appropriate  faculty  members  at  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 

-State^^ttlvers^ity-and  ^he::ghlversitjr  of  North  7Carollnarat~Chapel  

Hill  ara  involved  In  planning  the  Instructional,  contlnuii^  education,  ^d 
research  programs  of  the  School  of  Vet4rlnary  Medidl^e  to  the  end  that  their 
professional  Interest  and  competencies  may  be  engaged  in  the  development  and 
operations  of  a  Sctiool  that  will  be  built  upon  tibe  strengths  of  the  whole 
Uhlversitjy*  ,       ,  . 
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,  .  ^    i      e7     Legal  Education '  ^  .  - 

A  needs  assesspient  study  In  legal  education  entitled, 

A  Mew  L^.  School  for  North  Carolina?  was  conducted  under  the'  direction  of 

J       •  '  "    -  '         •'  '  ^ 

the  Coi5(nr£tee  on  Educational  Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs  and  was 


tde 


by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  November  lA,  1974. 

The  Conmlttee  in  its  report  expressed  its  cooyiction  that, 

as  a  general  rule,  the  State  should  not  be  expected  to  ,pta\ 
for  relatively  costly  gradxiate  and  professional  eduction 
substantially  In  excess  .of  the  ntnnber  of  people j^M^can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  find  employment  inth^jrlnds 
work  thit  particular  training  especially  fits  _thWB  to  do. 

The  Comlttee  considered  the  capacj^^of  the  economy  of  the  State  over 

the  next  few  years  to  provi^»-f6rlkw'scho<3l  graduates'  employment  that  would 

make  appjoprlafee-^Tiseof  their  special  training.    After  consideration  of  the 

evidence  presented  in  the  study,  the  Board  of  Governors  declined  to^grant 

pTa^hg  rautliorlzatlow  ^     law  school  at  <ny of^-the  ^ree<-pet4tloning  

institutions  of  The  University,  on  the  grounds  thafth^  existing  public  and 

private  law  schools,  together  with  other  ..traditional  sources,  of- legal  training. 

will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  for  lawyers  in  this  State  at  least  until, 

1980.    Further,  the  Bpard  declared  that  necess^  steps  shbuld  be  taken  to 

strengthen  the  School  of  Law  of  North  Carolina  Central  tMlverslty  ta^.  to 

*  • 

assure  that  the  School  remains  fully  accredited.  .  ^  . 
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In  1974*  the  General  Assembly  enicted  the-Eqtial  Educa'ttoft     ,  . 
Opportmiities  Act  to  (^arry  forwafrd  the  Stajie's  efforts  to  provide  for  the  . 
education  of  exceptional  children.    A  Leglislative  Commission  on  Children  ^ 
with  Special  Needs  w&s  esta^ished,  and  that"  fail  it  requested  the^Presideijt 
of  The  University  to  (1)  review  The  Univ^slty's  Current  education  and 
training  activities,  for  those  who  work  with  exceptional  children,  and 
(2)  recommend  what  steps  and  resources  were  needed  to  participate  effectively 

♦  V  -  ' 

in  expanding  and  improving. service  program  development.    The  f ir&t *conbern\ 
of 'fhe  Commission  was  related  to  "the  tnfaining  of  teachers  with  specialised  , 
skills  to  worft  with  such  children  as  the  gifted  and  talented,-  those^who  are  , 
emotionally  disturbed  dr" mentally  retarded*  and  tho^se  who  have  speech,  visual,     "  ' 

.  ■  * .  ^'  ■      *     .   '       "  ■  • 

hearing  impairments.  ^  .  *  \ 

The  President  of  The  University  esta|)llshed , an  inter-ins tjUutional^^   2_ 

Coo|)erative  Planning  Consortium.    That  Consortium,  working  with  public  ^chool 
'  representatives  and  other » interested  groups,  carefully  a&sessed  the  curr^t 
and  prospective  needs  of  the  State  in  ijj^rpviding  forrqualified  teachWs'in, 

•the  various' "special  education"  areas j,|tnd  developed  a  detailed  series  of 

I     -  *      15  •  ' 

recoamendatioiTis^  throgj^h  which  these  ti^^eds  could  hermit.  1    The  recommendations  ♦ 

'   ^  \  ^^'^  '  '   ^   ,\    •  ^'         '  \     -  '-^ 

^nd  findings  were  presented  to^  the  ^Toooi^slonl;  but.  legisld^^     apptoprlatlona  ^'  > 

necessary  to  carry  out  these  needed  steps  wera  deferred  in- 1$75  beoause  af  '  » 

the  State's  revenue  difficulties.    !ni^  Con^oxtium  is  continuing  l{ts  work, 

•however,  and.  as  subae^u^t  actions  ^t  f^r|:|(^^lov^will^  The    *  '  'I  • 

Uhlversity  Is  moving  forward  ln'lmpleaeatin|;  these  needed  prbgriitfB  to  tjfcie  ^ 

extent,  that  resources 'are  available*  ^  ^ 


^-  4'  - 
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TralaAai^  of  Pcra<»iBel  to  Seryc  Cfca4wiiltjb  :Sji>eci<il:^^^  A 
Report:  froa  tte -Cogpcrative  flaaatoii  Gtitueittixm  al  S9*ctt^  Mim»*iHfa 
^ograaa  (Febi?Mary,.j;975).  "    .    :  |.  ;  , 
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^.  '  /ri  *  ■  .  Each  of  the  i6  constituent  institutions  has  engaged  in; 

W,5^.1,roaaiy  *c.n.prchensiW  p^ni^g^    In  relatWlo  instn.ctiodl.  programs, 
/      ,   this  plannir;g  first 't^e  into  focus  begliming       October  of  1973.    At;         •  . 
I      >  '  that  ta«e^  interii  Voce^ure  for  the'  teyiev,  and  approval  of  new  degree  • 
I   '  ;  :  progrZs' wa.  approved^by  the  B6ard  of  Governors'  Comittee  on  Educational  - 
Plarming.  Policies,  and  frograBS,  Vlhe, President  of  The  University  then  ; 
notified  each  pf  lihe  Oxancellors  thit'wituUons  could  su  , 
,  ■  new  degree  pr,.g-raias  ^hich  were  within  their  current  definitions  of  in^ti-  , 
:    .   ^  .tut  roles,  .under  these  pr6c^dures,  the  Board  of;Goyernors  approved 

47  new_  programs  during  1974  and  1975,  four  at  the  master'*  level  and»  43l  • 
'     attH.  wV;la^re;^el^e^  .These^areen^^f^^^^^ 

.        .     ^i;- the  A^pen41xr  Six  master-;  program,  at -on^^  ; 

 ^  /    ;  . /^r-   ""j..^   1^-  -/'„^.^„   

*        during  thii  same 'period/  .  ^  • 

■      in  Apr-il  of  1974,the  Pr^ident  requested  that  the  Chancellor  of  ea^h 
'   '  \:        it^stitution -prepare  long-range  plan  projecting  institutional 'development 
'   ■  •  over  a  five^yeat  period,   Ko  restrlpl^ons  or  limitations  were  placed  ^pon 

^  r     '    *  ^heW  oritKis  c^;«s  plying  .ffort.  .  These  institutional  plans  V^re  ^  , 
'  -    '  "  -  ^luliltted  duiifc^^  ana  November  W  ipA^^h  Chkncellor  wa,  in^it^-  ; 

^    ,    't^  iet  ^ith  W  Board  •  s  Planning  Cbmliiitt^  early  in  1975  .to  discuss  proposed 
•  d^Velopinent  of  his  institutlbn:  .  6v^p^®:pf ,  sW«ai  months  ;each  insti- 

•  :  ■    .  t^tionalVpUVw^s  reviewed,  by  the^^^^^ 
the  Con.nitW*^rid^ldH4.^«iy^^^^^^ 

\       l^bgra-i^  the^;:^i^*^^ 
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tli^se  were  prksetited  to  and[.  revleveS  with  th^  Chancellor  ox  his  staff     ^  . 
ayeach  Institution  ^urlng  the  late^ susner  and  early  fall  of  1975,  Most 
/of  the  comptonents  of  the  fnst^Fuctlonal  program  planning  prejLented  here  were 
developed  out  of  th$  assessment  and  analysis  of  >|the  16  Institutions*  loiig- 
rapge .  planning  efforts;  "       *  .  ''•^^  *  * 
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.    •  j  » ^    ;  •  , 


Inference  has  been,  made  earlier  in  thisVocunent  to 
■tY^^onau:rc^  f±8C^  facing  North  Carolina.    This  con- 

dition clearly  Imposes  obligations  upon  the  Board  of  Governors  to  plan  in 
the  recognition  that  resources  are  lijnlted  and  that  a  careful  determination 


of  priorities  must  be 


made. 


].  The  last;  two  dedades  have  been  expansiye  ones  for  The  University  and 
for  all  of  .higher  education.    Progress  toward  greater  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity- has  been' impressive.    The  "going  ratio"  for  North 
Carolina       or  the;  ratio  of  the  population  of  18-21  yeat  olds  attending 
college  -  has  BiUn  from'around  .15  in  1950  to  almost  .38  in  1975.  Enroll-. 
ment8.1^ave  risen  drpmatically."    The  then  twelve  .public  senior  institutions  j' 
:.  •  -wete  budgeted  iB  'l9^5-565w^a  total  enrollment  of  22.652  FTE  studebts. 
•     1975-76  the  16  publit  senior  institutions  are  budgeted  for  a  total  enroll-| • 

^ment  ai  86.^75*  fTE  students      -an  incig^^  of  282  l>er^cent  over  1955-56. 
'     Cleafij  NorOt  Carolina  has  worked,  diligently ;*id  effectWly  to  «fpand  *  ^ 
.  ..•  oiip-ortunlties  for  higher  education  for  all  its  citizens.  ^  ^ 

Th«  long-term  putlook  from  1976  .forward*  is  differetit.  .Enrollitents  ' 
We  risen  quite  sharply^ duriftg  1974-75.  and  1975-76  -  »or*e  sharply  than 
hhi  been  anticipated.  In  fact.    The  traditional  college-i|ge  population 


^  Notth 
to  376»000 


(18-21  year  olds)  reached  an  all  time  high  of  almost; 448,000 
(arolina  In  197^ ,-1)ut  that  age  group  is  projected  to  decline 
by  1995.  The^e  demographic  trends  would  Indicate  a  ««Mli2ation  and- then- 
a  4*cline  injenrollments.    Offsets  ta  the  demographic^trendsj,  however , 
are  (1)  th^-^endency  of  non-traditional  college.-.age  groups  to  attend 


-eollege  or  to^  return  for  graduate  study  as  a  means  of*  career  advancement^ 
.  (some  evidence  for  which  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  jpart-time  enrollmeirt 
relative  to  total  enrollment,  increased  In  The  University  from  13  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  between  1967  and  1975);  and  (2)  the  possibility  that  ^ 
North  Carolina's  "going  ratio"  of  18-21  year  plds  may  continue  to  increase 
to  a  level  more  nearly  that  of  the  imtioital  average,  •  * 

The  impact  ^f  enrollment  growth  is  emphasized  in  this  discussion 
of  program  planning  because  it  has  principally  been  through  enrollment  ^ 
growth  that  needed  new  resources  to  finance  new  programs,  as  well  as  the 

r  ■         •         •  •  -  " 

improvement  of  existing  programs,  have  come  to  the  institutions.  Major 
exceptions  to  this  record  have  •ccutred  in  health  professional  fields/, 
and  especially  in  mi^dical  education.    Further,  the  Board  o*f  Higher  Educa- 
tion pbtained  onjoccasion  substantial  new  funds  not  related  to  ehrollmefit 
^l^rpwth  for  such  ^cttvi'ties  a$  llbxary  ..ijDprovements  ih.all  pub^l^ 
t Ions  and  for  strengthening  the  pr^ominantly  black  institutions.  Funds 
identified  for  the  establ^ishment  of  new  programs,  other  than  tljioise  In*  \' 

health  professions,  were  only  rarely  provided  either  to  the  institutions f 

> 

*  '--p '  ■>  '  , 

otto  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  allocation  to  institutions. 

1     .  „  ft'  .  ^  0  .  ,  ,  ' 

;     This  historical  perspective  Is  particularly  pertinent  in  the  Present 

'  L  -  '  '        '•         ■  \  ■/ 

sikuation.    The  most  recent  General  Assembly,  oonfronted  with  a  dismal 
ecj^nomic  scene  and  the  prospects  of  a  serious  shortfall  in  General; Fund 
receipts,  took  budgetary  measures  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Boar^ 
of  {Governors  even  to  fund  ftilly  enrollment  incn^ases  for  which  new  funds 
ha^  been, asked,  a^d,  perforce.  Impossible  to  fund  unanticipated  ittereases 
which  exceeded  the  enrollment  projections  in  the  Board *s  Budget  iLeqiaetft 
for  1975-76.    Specifically,  the  Board  asked  for  funds  ffiic  a  tiotal  enroll^ 
Vment  of  87^750  FTE  students.        wSfts  able  to  budget  for  an  ^ollm^t  of 


86,57a»  and  actual  1975-76  enrollments  are  considerably  In^cess  of  the 
le^l  iyf  the  budget  re^u^t.  | 

experience.^s«ve  to* underscore 

anagem^nt  of  rejpdurces.  New 
fes  canj  be  authori:i^d  only  when 


These  data  and  this  record  of  past 
t:he  importance  of  efficient  and  responsibl 


.    On-going  ^ogram  activity  must 


f 


program  activity  requiring  new  resom 
there  is  a  clear  demonstration^  ne« 

be  continuously  evalu^^t^C    There  arte  important  ne\f  program  needs  within 
The  University,  if  effective  servl/e  to  th^State  is  to  be  rendered,  and 
new  resources  are  required  for  the  est^lishment  of  some  of^th^se 
program  activities.    A  careful  det^ination  of  priorities  must^overn 
decisions,  ,  and  cooperation,  rather  ^than  rivalry,  among^tJ>«ri.nstitution8 
;fssumes  even  greater  importance* 


b^*     ^^licles  for  Exist^tag  Peag#»  Progr^Mm  4    

New  program  activity  in  the  16  Institutions  during 
the  last  •five  years  has  been  closely  tnonitored  and  controlled,  the 
review  of  current  degree  program  activity  to  this  date  ha^  not  led  the 
Board  to  conclude  that  it  should  now  call  upon  any  institutio^l  Board 
of  Trustees  to  eliminate  any  currently-authorized  degree  jprograms  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  or  higher.    The  Board  of  Governors  does  direct  that: 

(1)    Procedutes  shall  be  promptly  put  into  effect  to 
provide  for  the  periodic  review,"1fcd|Versity-wide,  of  all  degree  programs 
on  ^n  orderly  schedule.^  Priority  will' first  be  given  to  a  review  of 
programs  in  the  Discipline  Divisions  of  Education  and  of  Health  Prof es- 
sions.  •  The  review  in  Health  Prdfessions  "^shall  be  confined^  initially,  to 
programs  at/>the  baccalaurtote  and  certificate. levels,  and  shall  exclude 
,  nurilng*^  


scope  6t  j)rokram  offerings  in  these  divisions,  the  great  volumte  of  new 
program  requests  submitted  in  these  two  divisions,  and  tWk  special  needs^ 
fi>r  new  programs  at  an  advanced  or  specjlalized  level  <gi  Edfication  which 

have  become  apparent. , 

1    '  •       .  /  <'        •  .  / 

/  (2)    When  any  program, Is  found,  as  a  resuL^  of  study/ 

\  '         '  '      jl     '         I  ^ 

and  review  initiated  under  the  procedutes  set  forth  in  CaiapjKisr  Six  of  ^ 

this  plan,  or  as  a  rejsult  of  any  special  study  inltiated/Dy  the  in^t^utlpn 

or  by^|he  Board  of  Governors,  to  be       l,n  the  language  of^^  ^tatutte 

"uMrbduct;lye,  excessively  costly,  or  utmecessarily  dupljijcativ^,"  the  Board  / 

of^^ pove^o^  sliall  give  due  notice  of  withdrawal' of  t^  authoritiitlim  to  ^ 

ithe  institution  to  offer  the  fptogram.  /        •      .  ^ 


(3)  -  Frograas  that  are  found  not  to  meet  necessary  [ 
standards  of  effectiveness,  l)ut  which  are  found  to  aeet  an  l«portatit 
educational  need,  shall  be  strengthened  as  a  matter  or  priority  ovct  the 

.  creation  of  -new  prograas  In  an  institution.    Die  prograa  will  then  be 
reviewed  annually;' and,  if  the  Board  finds  that  satlsfartory  progress  is 
not  beingv^e  in  strengthenftg  the  prograa,  the  Board  shall  give  due 
notice  of  withdrawal  of  approval  of  the  program. 

(4)  All  degree  and  certification  prograas  below  the 
bacdalaureate  level  shall  be  reviewed  during  1976.    (A  list  of  such  prograis 
is/in  Table  A-5-9  in  the  Appendix.)    There  is  reason  to  question  the 
appropriateness  of  certain  associate  degree  and  certificate  prograas 

now  offered  by  some  of  the  institutions.    It  appears*  that^  In  soae  instancee 
these  prograks  would  be  aore  appropriately  given  by  cowmity  college 
(  tAstitutions.    Those  that  are  deterained  to  be  outside  the  area  of  The  ' 
University's  responsiljUity  will  be  terainated  upon' due  notice. 

Procedures  W  policies  for  the  review,  of  prograas  are  stated' in 
Chapter  Six  of  this  docusent,  ^  - 


.  Planning  for  New  Programs 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  constituent  instl- 
tutlons  in  requesting  a.uthorizatlon  to  plan  new  degree  or  ^certification 
programs  shall  be  established  by  the  PresldCTt,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
following'  •  •  ' 

s  \  "       (1)    Institutional  requests  to  plan  new  degree  programs^^ 

normally  will  bfe  incorporated  in  their  annual  requests  for  revisions  of 
the  long-range  plan  ajs  described  in  Chapter  Six.     In  some  instances,  it  ^ 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  authorize  planning  of  new  degree  programs 
at  a  time  oth^r  }:han  tl\at  specified  in  Chapter  Six.    In  such  cases  and 
where  no  new  resource  requirements  are  anticipated,  au^lbrity  to  act  on 
institutional  requests  is  delegated  to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Planning, 
Policies;  an^  Programs,  acting  on  recommendation  of  the  President.  The 
Conmittee  shall  regularly  report  io  the  Board  on  planning  authorizations 


that  have  been  given.  Authorization  to  establish  a  new  program  shaU>  continue 
to  require  approva^l  by  the  Board  q^f  Governors. 

^  £r  (2)    Authority  to* act  on  institutional  requests  to  plan 

and  establish  new  program  tracks  is  delegated  to  the  t^resident,  except 

(a)  that  each  such  approval  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Educational 

♦  • 
Planning,- Policies^  and  Programs  and  (b)  that, "if  new  resources  are  requested" 

» ^  • 

by  the  .institution  to  establish  a  new  program  track,  api^ro^al  bjr  the  Board 
of  Governors  will  be  required.  •  *  •  • 

'  The  Board  ^Ints  out  that  authorization  to  plan  #  new  program  (including 
,  planning  approval  for  those  set  out  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter)  does 


Any  new  progtam  of  study  that  £b  to.  be  preaented  to  the  State  Board  v 
of  Bdttcatloo  for  apptoval.  for  certificate^  of « teachers  under  «he  guldellitea 
est^llabed.by  the  State  Board  la  comaidered  a  new  program  or  aniev. program 
tracks  .  rfc  — 
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Institution  to 
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context  of  State 
Because  of  the 


er!c^ 


•no*  in  any  way  constitute  a  connritment  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  approve 
the  program  when  the  planning. woA  is  completed  and  the  program  approval 
request  is  submitted.    Pianifing  authorization  signifies *th#t  th^  Conmittee 
finds  merit  in  the  general  .proposition  and  that  the  suggested  program  is 
consistent  with  the  assigned  educational  mission  of  the  institution.  Such 
authorizaVion  constitutes,  in  effect,  an  invitation  to  the 
document  a^djystifv  in  detail  the  proposed  program,  irt  the 
•or  larger  tjeeds  for  duplication  or  specialization  of  effort 
likelihood  that  new  resources  for  the  establishm^t  of  new  Programs  will  be 
quite  limited,  th§  action  of  the' Boar^  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  the 
ability  of  the  institution  to  accommodate  all  or  a 'substantial  part  of  the  ' 
costs  of  the  new  program  in  its  continuing  bildget.    Where  ttks  is  not  possible 
and  additional  resoyrces  are  required,  the  institution  may  bk  asked  to  ^/ 
consider  reallocation  of  resources  within  its  continuing  bndtet  if  the  iWw 
programfJs  one  for  which  an  important  educational  need  and  substantial  demand" 

have  been  ishovm.  * 

Consistent  with  established  pract;ic^,  th^  President  need  send  forward 

>  •■  I  ' 

to  the  Cpnmittee  on  Educational' Planhing,  Policies,  and  ProgrLis  onl^  those 

requests  for  authorization  to. plan  or  to  establish  new  progran^  that  he 
recommends  for  appfovali. 

^»  I 

In  acting  upon  new.  program  requests,  in  initiating  new  proferams  on 
its  awn  motion,  or,  in  thfe  review,  of  established  programs,  the  B^ard  *of 
'Governors  will  be  guided  irt  its^declsions  by  several  basic  considerations, 
These  include^^  analysis  of  market  demand,  or  manpower  requiremfents; 
costs;  lycial  impact;  and  the  broader  obligations  of  *The  Univgr«kf7both 
to  its  students  and  «to  the  larger  tomnmnity.    All  are  important  ik  making* 
a  determination  of  educational  need.-       ,  -  .  * 
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Market  demand  or  njanpower  requlr^ents  —  the  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  absorb  people  trained  in  particular  fields  —  is  the  most 
apparently  tangible  measure.     It  is,  in  fact,  often  quite  difficult  to  .  * 
ascert'a'in  and  even  m^ire  difficult  to  predict.    Outside  of  some  highly- 
specialized  fields,  most  often  those  requirin'fe-^^^rees  at  the  first  * 
professional  or  doctoral  leveT,  manpower  forecasting  is  beset  wi^h 
inadequacies,  and  the  Inadequacies,  ^e  by  no  meaas  absent  in  tfie  advanced 
and  speclaliised  fields.    Assumption^  must  be  made  and  demand  will  be 
affected  by  unforeseen  circumstances.   -Nevertheless,  the  need  for, such 
, analyses  is  critical,  especially  with  reference       programs  character- 
ized  by  high  unit  costs.    Two  illustrations  will  point  to  the  utility  , 
and  importance  of  such  studies  in  educational  planning:     the  recent^  study 
of  legal  education  and  the  stucjy  of  the  need  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
chf^ldren.     The  former  produced  convincing  evidence  that  a  new  laW  school 
is  ndt  needed  to  serve  either  a  State  or  broader  need;  and  the  latter 
has  produced  compelling  evidence  of  a  great  need  for  more  teachers 
specially  trained  to  teach  particular  groups  of  children  in  North*  Carolina 
^ public  schools.  '  .    .  » 

The  d if^3l^1t^^and  tlie  hazards  of  an  uncritical  reliance  on  manpower 
forecasting  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that,  outside  of  some  of  the  pro- 
f essions-,  there  are  many  occupational  roles  irt  our  society  that  are  not 
fled  to  some  particular  program  of  educational  preparation  —  especially 
at  the  undergraduate  level •    The  role  of  the  "generallst"  (or  the  market 
value  for  the  liberal  education  degree)  has  diminished  in  recent  years, 
and  t^re  is  a  trend  toward  more  formal  credentialing  in  more  vocatioiiS^ 
nevertheless,  there  remain  many  career  opportunities  for  which  no 
Specified  program  of  study  at  the  ntidex^jpftiSStB  level,  and  even  at  the 
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graduate  level  in     number       Instaiaces,  is  necessarily  to  be  faeferr^ 


over  some* other  f^dgrams.    A  recent  study  of  manpower  forepastlng  goes  . 
so  far  *as  to  conclude  that  in  America  society,  except  for  some  professions, 
'•the  concept  of  an  appropriate  job  for  a'given  level  of  education  is 
meaningless. "^^^  If  this  is  true,  it  must  also  be  correct  to' say  that  in 
maiv/  instances  the  concept  of  an  appropriate  job  fot  a  given  degree 
program  is  meaningless.  *  Some  kind  of  "one-to-one  relationship,  between 
education  and  ^obs.  overlooks  the  versatility  and  flexibility ^hat  well- 
educated  people  bring  to  the  labor  market,"  as  a  recent  report  pf  the 
National  Board  on  Graduate  Education  has  pointed  out.^^    Education  is  one 
determinant  of  the  course  of  economic  development,  not  merely  a  respondent 

to  such  development. 

•  There  is  also  at  issue  here  the  value  of  free  choice  for  the  student. 
This  obviously  does  not  mean  that  all  institutions  must  offer  all  programs. 
It  does  mean  that  great  diversity  must  be  present  within  The  University, 
and  that  program  availability  must  be  detertained  1jy  considerations  not 
limited  to  perceptions  of  the  current  state  of  the  labor  market. 

These  observations"  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  other  kinds  of 
considerations  that  mufet  ^ter  into  'a  determination  of  educational  need. 
Higher  education  has  a  compeil^g  an<f.  undeniable  obligation  to  Its  students 
'to  try  to  prepare  them  for'tisefui  »nd  rewarding  careerf .    Its  obligations 
are  not  .exhausted  by  that  objective".    The  preamble  to  the  Charter  of .  The 


'     ^^B.  Ahamad  and  M.  Blaug  (eds.).  The  Practice  of  Manpower  Forecasting; 
A  Collection  of  Case  Studies- (San  Francisco  and  Washington;  Jossey-Bass, 
Inc.,  1973),  p.  76.  ~  , 

l^nnetorate  M^nnoweif  Forecasts  and  Policy  (Washington:    National  Board 
on  firadwit*  Mucatlon,  Hoventfter,  IVf'i),  pp.  2-^3. 


UiilVersity  of  North  <^arolina,  as  approved  by  ^he  General  Assenbly  on 

December  11,  1789,  is  insJtructive: 

Wbereas  tn  all  well  regulated  governments^ it  is  the 
indispensable  'duty  of  every  Legi'slature  to  xionsult  the  happiness 
of '  a  rising  generation,  and  endeavdr  to  fit  them  for  an  honourable 
discharge  of  ^he  social  duties  of  life,  by  paying  the  strictest 
attention  to  their  ^ucation:    and  whereas  an  university  supported 
by  permanent  funds  and. veil-endowed,  would  have  the  most  direct 
tendency  to  answer  the  above  purpose:  .  .  . 

The  authors  of  the  Chartef^i^e^  of  the  generation  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Constitution.    "Happiness"  fn  this  document,  as  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  meant  more  than  employment,  and  ''social  duties"  to  a 
generation  steep^  in  the  ''Social  contract"  theory  of  government  extjended 
in  meaning  beyond  preparation  for  a  career* 


Thesei  phrase^  reflect  a  vision  of  the  broad  pur^ses  of  higher 
education  and  of  a  university.    Aristotle's  ancient  formulation  of  the 
issue  is  still  a  good  point  of  departure,  knd  it  was  probably  one  with 


which  the  authors  of  the  Charter  were  familiar.    He  wrote  of  three  points 
of  view  on  the  purposes  of  education:    usefulness-,  "virtue",  and~,  the 
,  quest  for  knowledge* 

Usefulness  refers  to  that  ob^igatidn  to  prepare  students  for  useful 
employment*    This; purpose  will  be  served  by  careful  and  attentive  analysis 
of  the  level  of  demand.     Institutions  are  responsive  to  a  need  for  teachers 
or  accountants  or  nuclear  physicists,  and  demands  for  these  trained 
individuals  will  generate  programs  to  provide  them.    *'Vlrtue"  may  be* 
characterized  aa  the  value  of  the  liberally-educateid  individual^  whose 
life  at  work,  as  a  cit42en,  and  as  a  persoti  is  enriched  by  liberal. learn- 
ing,   the  quest  for  knowledge  is  and  must  be-  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  university  md  it&^tmlqUis  place  in  society  as' a  j^tet  of  free 
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-i«^l*y.r-  ^  -custodiao:  of  .acciimulat ed  knowledge ,  and^  as  an  Ifts 1 1  tutlon 
conanitted. to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

•    All  of  these  purposes  must  be  served  in  making  decisions  about  the 
academic  programs  of  instituti^Tns.    DecisioM-^erning  academic  programs 
must,  therefore,  be  generally  predicated  on  an  informed  judgment  that 
balahcgs  available  tesoyrces  against  (1)  the  obligation  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  society  for  certain  kinds  of  trained  manpower,  (2)  program 
costs,  and  (3)  considerations  of  the  broader  responsibilities  of  the 
university  community  to  society  and  the  duty  to  maintain  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  that  community.'  "Informed  judgment"  is  emphasized.  No 
mathematical  model  will  lead  inerrantly  to  a  right  decisioh. 

X  More  concretely  and  in  the  context  of  this  immediate  planning  effort, 
the  Board  finds  that  there  are  considerations  of  regional  distribution 
_and„df  institutional  diversity  that  mtist  assume  importance.    At  the  under- 
graduate level,  a  diversity'of  program  offerings  generally  is  desirable. 
Thiy^  be  defined  to  mean  some  considerable  variety  in  programs  dcross 

arts  and  sciences  disciplines  in  addition  to  programs  in  certain 
f'high-demand"  professional  sareas.    The  desirable  range  of  this  diversity, 
in  a  particular  instttution  will  depenjl  upon  its  location,  the  interests 
of  its  students,  its  level  of  development, s  and  the  availability  of 
resources.    Some  greater  diversif lca£loh  of  programs  at  the  undergraduate 
level  may  become  especially  important  for  institutions  which  historically 
have  concentrated  a  major  part  of  their  resources  In.  traditional  areds 
of'  teacher  education. 

fxtenslve  program  o^erings  at  the  master's  (or  In  some  cja^* 
sixth-year)  level  are  important  also  in  certain  professional  areas.  •  • 


Teachers.  an4.som(^^ot.her  prof  essipjiai  ^roupis^         tc;  Jbe  alloxded.  s}ppjorzxmtt± 
fpr'  ^ontinusd  pr<^fesstonal  study  and  advancement  concurrently  with  their^ 
employment.  -  For  the  teaching  profession  e^pecia^lly ,  £lnd  for  some' other 
.groups,  this  need  is  more  effectively  met  by  a  broad  regiot^;al,€^tenfeiveness 
in  availability  of  program  of ferings  .or,  ,in  certain  .fields  df  specialty,  by 
somfe  form  of  inter-institutional  cooperative  arrangements. 

If  duplication  of  programs  of  Che  kind  just  descriWd  were  elimi- 
nated,  ^he  direct  cost  to  thfe  State  might-'be  less,  but  the  price  paid 
hy  all  North  Carolinians,  would  be  very  high  because  higher  educatioA 
would  become  less  available  to  many  who  need  access  to  it.  'Presumably 
it  has  been  in  recognition  of  these  cpnsidetrations  that  the  General 
Assembly  hdS  ^tablished  or*  acquired  and  maintains  th6  16  widely- 
dispersed  constituent  institutions  of  The  University,  thus  providing 
citizens  broad  geographical  accessibility  to  edUcationaJ  opgortvgaity^. . .  ... 

Were  a  higher  degre^e  of  exclusive,  specialization  in  all,  areas  of  study 
and  ^t  all  levels  tp  become  the  policy  of  the  State^  fewer  but*larget 
institutions  wduid  have  to  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  citizens. 

Specialized  and  high  cost  programs,        exemplified  notably  by,  first  * 
professional  and  doctoral' programs,  are  necessarily  far  1^S6  extensive.. 
The  location  of  trhese  and  of  some  oth^^r  specialized  ins  true  t4onal  pro-  ' 
grams,  at  differdkt  degree  levels,  in  which  costs  and  other  considerations 
, require,  minimal  or  no  duplication"  of  of ferings,  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  unique  missions  of  thfe  institutions,  the  strengths  of  their 
faculties  and  of  otlier  instructional  resources,  arid  the  best  as^essinents  ♦ 
that  can  be  made  of  manpower  ipfe^j^Jor  the  particular  specialties.  *  :  ;  " 


*V  ^  j>toirM  Yoilcieg  aittfl  Prior ttles 
;^  .  'a.  '^Undergraduate  feiucat*lo'h>  ^ 
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*  .  •    .    The  Board  of  Govemot^  regards,  a  variety  o*f 'cSouilses 

X  '■  .     .    '    '     *  •     /  ■'  .  '     :  * 

-  and  programs  in  the  arts  ;^J  '«clepcea  discipi^  '*    ].  I' 

';«•'.  "         • ••■  '• 

areas  of  sitbtaWd  high  student  rfeinand  ad  appropriate  , for  aU  coimtitiuentA   ;  >  ' 

.  .  V         /*  •  . '    ■  •  '  ■  ■'  ,       *  •  ,      '    •  ■ 

institutions  except  The  North  Carolina  School  ftf  th^  Arts.  .However.,'  a "  : 

•  •  '  •  ^   X         *  * 

full  Way  of  siicji  programsi  at  all  campuses       neither  ne(sps»ary  nor      •   -  .  ^ 

*  f         •  •       w  ♦  * 

'•practicable.    The  extensiveness  of  these  .program^  wfll  ie,-d^teriaik.ed  ©n  •  ^ 

the  basis  of  such  f adtors-  as  the  location  of  the  institution;  studen^-  •  .  " 

demand;  the  re^ohrces,  techniques,  an^  skiAs  available;  aftd 'tljB  Elipe       .      ♦  , 

•    ^  ■•  •    • ,  •         "         •  '     . '   '  - 

required  to  .develop 'the ^program.    Wiere  a  special  need  for-additiftnal' ^  ,   ,.  . 

personnel,  trained  at  tfie  baccalaureate 'level  ,  is  ldentifi«di:v|^;il^l^f^ 
"  sltjr-wi;i 


eive  priority  in,  its  undergraduate  dftgH^^  ^mi^^  ^^'^^^^^^  '^°*     ^  • 
responding -effectively  t<>  that  "^g^t^iJ^^^^  level.  ^ 

degree  ^programs  are  tWefbre  authorized  WtV^I^^^      the  institution^ 
designated:  /"     .         .         ;  ' .  -t-^V" 


Appalachian  State  University     '     r        Z'  ^'' '^i  :  ;V 

-  *    -    *  'V 
Conmuoications^  general   •      ^  ' 

ReadlnR  ^cfition  (iqethodblogy  and'  tfieory) 

-u  ^£^w  enforcement  and  •confections  . 

.     East  eifolina  Uhiyersity       -     '  ^- 

.  ,  •       ^      r  ■■      »  t .  ,  , 

NO,  ptogj^s.  authorized  »  .  *  .  ^.      ^«  . 

'•    ■  \"  ^  ■*-"■.»  *  •  '  '. 

Elizabeth  gity  'State  «niv^rsl-ty  -  ^ 

(>^p#ycfe»ldg3r,  gieniral..  ' 

"  v:         Medical .^irfb«raj?0j^-^^  ,^    •  •. 


r  ^ 


'M  ■ 


.  1.  • 


-  •  ■  ^       '  ...  ,   ■  r^,  ■ 

y  Economics  *  *  , 

Geography      *  •  . .        •  . 

'    Sp^lc^^J^. education,  general  / 
'    North  Carolina  ^ricultural  arid  Technical  Stace  tfniversit^..  * 
.  *  '/    Landscape  architecture  ^  ^  .  ,^  ,^ 

•     'rraQSt)ortatlon^-and  public  utilities 

t  •  •  .      >       ' " 

Itidi^s trial  engineering  ^         ■  * 

r'|^|.^'(|^*^i^ot  high  school  educaifion  ^  •  .  •    *  * 

v^lfb.  ^/i  *^  Ri^^ii^  education  (Jieth&dolo^y  and  theory> 

■""''':^-^'0^>fl^'^;li!^•    *  '  *  .  •    '         '       *    ^    ^         •  *  .   *        v  : 

^ '^^vP^v^*:'  >  Kprth  Ci^r^nna  Central  University   *         *.  ^      >         ^      ^  '  , 

tfa  Carollqii*  Sc*hool  <rf  /the  Arts     '  ^  !•  " 

No  ^rofra^aft  authot:laed   .     ;  i 

Xorth  jCarolina  Stat^s,^nivgraity  at  Raleigh 
•^^    ,     «  '     ,  .  *         -  ^   -  ^     *,  ,      •  • 

•       ♦  \    Social  work.  '  -  »     /  ' 

Fembtdke'^  State  tinlverslty  .      .  •  • 

,    /      Reading  e^ducatlon  ^tt^thodcj^l'^gy  and  theory) 

.  Spt^ial  «dU|2atii6n,  general  • 

,  ^  ^   The  OflLlVCT^ty  <rf  Herth  Carolina- at  Ash^ylUe 

•  ^Nq»  IpTogra^s  authorize^v  ' 

*.  ^  •  "        T|he  !lntverjylty  qf  North>Q^olinat  at  Chapel 

~r  ■  V-v-.-^^iT^ / .    ,  ' Ptifeliairt^t-^; ' . '-'C:.  - :•- 
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..  The ' University  of  Nort'h^  Carolir/a  at  Wilmington 
'speech,  debate,  and  for^^sic  ^cienc^ 

Special  edycation,  general  -  / 

'  Parks  and  recreation  management  ,y      ,  *  r 

:  '  Western  Car-€5lina  University 

.  '  ^*  '    ■        '  .  *  " 

'  Spetaial  learning-  disabilitiers  ^  • 

Winston-Salem  State  .University 

g         '    Special"  e'ducation,  general 


«  % 


•  /, 


V- 


 \>  :».« 
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b.      First  Professional  Education    ^,  .  ^ 

No  new  programs  are,  authorized  beyond  that  given  by  the 

>      '     -  '  ■  y       ^      •*  /  ^'^      ^  / 

Bol^rd  of  Governor^  in  November,  1974,  and'*provided  for  In  the^^approprlations  / 

'        :    '  ^  .  / 

made  by  .the  197:5-^ General  Assembly,  :t0,^^t  Carolina  University  to  of.fcr  the  /- 

Doctor  of  Medleine  degree;  and  tb^Jt^ given  to  North  Carolina, State  University; 

_/  *  '  » 

in  December,  197^,  to  offer  ttje. Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  degree,  con- 

*         *  * 

tingient  upon  action  by  the^ General  Assembly  to  .provide  funds  necessary  to 

19 

establish  at  that  institution *a  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  - 


.t^ 


,   East Carolina  University     ^  / 
'    *  Doctor  of  Medicine 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
.  Doctor"  of  VeteMnary  Medicii/ie  ^ 


/ 
/ 


I 


/ 


■-    •  19  /  ■  -         ■  •       ■  -  " 

It  -should  be  noted  that  this  action  of  the  Board  has  beei)  challenged 

by  a  motion  or  the  plaintiffs  filed  on  December  19,  1974,  in  Atktria,  et  al. 

V.  Scott,  et/al..  No.  C.-162-WS-70,  in  United  States  District -Court  for  the 

Middle  Dlsttfict  of  North  Carolina,  Winston-Salem  Division.  ,,  "  ? 


ERIC 
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■  '  .  'cf    'firadiiate  Education;.-  Master ' s -and  Sixth-lfear  Programs 

-  •-  .  -  r   '     ~  ■--  7-  -- 

The  most  important  needs  to  Be  met  by  The  University 
-  ft 

at  this  level  ar^(l)  to  provide  better  opportunities  for  advanced  study 
for  teachers  and  administrator?  in  .the  public  schooi:s  of  th,e  State  and  to 
provide  programs  that  can  assist  in. the" further  develgpment 'of  the  Community 
Cbllege  System,  and  (2)  to  strengthen  nursing  education  in  the  State  by 
expanding  opportunities  for  master's  Level  study  in  that  discipline,  with, 
an  emphasis  upon  training  nursing  faculty. 

(1)    The  most  acute"  problems  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools  are  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southeastern  regions  of  the  State,  where 
access  to  advanced^ degree  programs  is  severely  limited.'  Two  kinds  of  programs 
are  needed:  "  master's  programs  in  education  specialties,  and  programs  in  other 
discipline  divisions  and  specialties  for  secondary  teachers.    An  effective 
response  to  these  regional  needs  will  require  majo^  iAter-institutional  - 

cooperative  efforts.  ^ 

;in  the  Northeast,  a  consortium  of  three  institutions  -  East  Carolina 
University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  and  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at /hapel  Hill  -  is  being  formed  to  provide  programs  in  eleflientary  / 
educat^.    This  consortium  will  work  in  cooperation  with  Elizabeth  dity  ,  /" 
-State  University.    In  the  Fayetteville-Pembtok4  region,  tfee  Board  c^ls  upein 
the  President  to  establish  similar  inte'r-institutional  arrangements  to  pri)vide 
needed  programs  as  promptly  as  possible.    These  arrangements  should  use/the 
resources  and  facilities  of  Fayetteville  State  University  and  Pembroke/ State 
University  to  the  extent  feasible.    This  will  thus  contribute  to  the /strength- 
ening^ of  these  institutions,  while  responding  to  an  immediate  need. /  In  the 
Wilmington  region,  the  Board  authorizes.  The  University  of  North  Ca/olina  at 


Wilmingtadn  to  begin  plans  to  develop  mastfir's  programs  at  that  Institution 


ive 


liT'cert^Hhfi-'^^dttGetlon  J^ecialties^  and  to  establish  necessaryj^cooperat 
arrangements  wi-th  other  institutions  in  developing  plans  to  serjre  the  nee^s 
of  that  region  more  ef f ectiv.ely »    The/ scope  of  the  programs  that  can  be/ 
prcJvlded  in  all  these  regions  will  depend  upon  a  careful  assessment 
demand  ^d  on  th^  availability  of  resources.    For  the  immediate  future,  af 
least,  the^iieeded  inter- institutional  programs  must  depend  primarily  on 
receipts  or  othe/  such  sources  fpr  support. 

In  addition,  new  intermediate  or  specialist  degree  and  certification 
programs  U^lxth-year  programs),  designed  principally  for  public  school 
tea£^ers  and  administrators  and  for  community  college  personnel,  will  be 
/'authorized  when  sufficient  need  is  indicated  and  resources  are  available  at 
those  institutions  currently  authorized  to  offer  master programs  in  the 
same  discipline.  • 

(2)  Parallel  with  these  effort5,  and  as  already  authorized  in  the 
report \on  nursing  education. in  Nojth  Carolina,  priority  will  be  given  to  the 
developme^nt  of  new  master *s  level  programs  in  nursing  at  The  University 

of  North  Carolina       Greensboro  dnd^at  East  Carolina  University.  The 
programs  will  be  designed  to  provide  needed  resources  for  the  training  of 
faculty  for  existing  nursing  education  programs  in  the  State  and  to  assist 
in  other  ways  In  the  strengthening  of  existing  baccalaureate  programs  in 
The  tJniversity  that  have  serious  deficiencies.  ,  • 

(3)  Other  master's  level  programs  may  be  authorized  for  planning  in 
other  institutions  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  high  level  of  atudent  demand 
and  where  there  are  complementary  .supporting  prpgramd  In  the  inatitution  \ 
at  the  baccalaureate  or  ntaater's  level.  , 
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V 


y 


-•   ,  -    nantflne  authdrtzatlon  aeeor^iftgly  is  -g4V«n  for-  the  f oliw^  -firp^rajjs 
ait  the  master      lever  and  the  gixth-^vVar  lev.ei- at  the  tn:.titutloiu;  designated: 
Appalachian  State  University 

Business  management  and  administration 
Accounting  •*  i 


i 


,Schocrl  psychology  (two-year  program  including  certifi<\ate 
at  sixth-year  level)  '  ^ 


'Art  education  (methodology  and  theory) 
Driver  and  safety  education 
Easl/^arolina  University 

■ 

Nursing  '  ' 
^  Environmental  health  .  ^ 

Adult  and  continuing  education 
Driver  and  safety  ^education 


School  psycholoiy-(two-year  program  Including  .certificate  at 
six th-yeaf  level)  .  ^ 

Blplogy,  general  (sixth-year  lev^elV 

English,  general  (sixth-year  level) 

Music  educaAon  (method6logy  and  tlieory).  (sixth-year  level) 
Korth  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  Unlv^r^lty 

Llteraturfe,  English  \ 

Adult  and  continuing  education 
North  Carolina  Central  4Jnlversity 

.  No  programs  authorized  .  „  ' 

North  Carbyina  State  Univeraityyat'  Kaleigh  .  , 

'  '  •  •'     .  -  \ 

'  Business  ■viage«e<lt  and  ..administration 

;  Conputer  and  Infornation  sciences,  g^eral* 

'  •    '  '  /  '      '  ' 

Atnospherlc.  sciences  and^teorology  ^  ♦ 


■■  .  ■  ■  r 

Ibe^iversi^  of  jNorth  Carolina  at  Chapel  .Hill 
t  programs  authorized 

V 

The  Unlvei^sit/  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
Cit^,  community t  and  regional  planning 

^^ublJtc  administrat^n^^^^mph^is  on  urban  administration) 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

V 

Nursiiig  " 

•     .  \ 
Educatlotial  psychology      •       '  ^' 

Education  of  the  deaf 

Audio-vlsiial  education 

Political  science  (with  entrfiasis  in  public  administration) 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

Elementary  education,  general  (including  early  childhood^ 
and  Intermediate  education)  ^ 

'  Educational"  aciniiiistr^^^^ 

Western  Carolina  University  * 

Art  (pa^ting^  drawing,  sculpture)  .  ' 

Art  education  (methodology  atd  thepry) 
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4.      Graduate  Education;    Doctoral  Progrc 
i  '     The  Board  of  Governors  autiiotizes  no  institution^ 

^    currently  offering  doctoral  programs  tp^lan  for  programs  at  thd 
"  except  that,' to  support  ah^p6ir€^iwble  program  in  medical  education 
•authorized  at^Ja^r-tSt^na  University^  program  planning  authorizations  for 
S^:^C^n  some  of  the  sciences  basic  to  meHical  education  may  be  requested 
■    by. that. institution  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Authorization  to  plan  tiew  doctoral. programs  will  be  giveii^  the  three 
institutions  now  offering  programs  at  that  level  only,  when  there  is  compelling 
^evidenc^  of  need.  "  Such  need  may  ejctst  in  four  instances  in  which  the  Board 
'  %^  previously  granted  authorization  for  program  planning.  iRrdingly, 

authorization  for  plannir^g  the  following  programs  at  The  University  of  North- 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  affirmed:  .  .  : 
Ph.D.  in  Library-sfeiemr^r^neral 
^  Ph.D.  in  School  psychology 

Ph.D.  in  Speech  pathology  and  aadiology 
Dr.P.H.  in  Nutrition  , 
These  policy  decisions  are  predicated  upon"  Chp  conclusion  that 
I_do.ctoral  market  appears,  on  the  basis  of  numerous  national  studl^to 
be  adequately  supplied  in  most  fields.  TheJ^nots^r^contlnsions' 
drawn  in  the  recent  Carnsgi*r€offlnffs5iSr^^^ of  academic  demand  for  Ph.D.'s 
for  the  p^e^fcod  1970-1990.    The  authors  observe  that  manpower  forecasting 
is  "notoriously  inl^^quate,"  and  .they  comment  that  "if.  the  projections  now 
Seing  made  and  debated  are  taken  seridusly,  actiOTSj»in_be^ 
invalidate  the  projections;  and,  indeed,  the  projections  are  partly l^T^e 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  re-examination  of  policies."   With  those  caveats, 
however,  the  study  concludes:  f 
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lat  does  seem  clear,  on  the  basis  of  present  infonnatipn^;. 
is  thkt  proposed  nev  doctoral  programs  should  be  examined  very  , 
carefully  by  institutiAi^s  and  by  funding  ageocies  before  they 


'  are  approved. 


20 


The  Board  of  \Govemors  concurs  in  this  asses^nent  and  in  the  course  of 
action  suggested.  As  it  has  arlready  had  occasion^  to  say,  in  its  study 
of  legal  education: 


.  .  .\[A]s  a  general  rule,  the  State  should  not  be  expected 
to  provide  ^or  relatively  costly  graduate  and  prof essi<>nal 
education  substantially  in  e)cces&  of  the*  number  of  people  who* 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  find  employment  In  the  kinds  of 
work  that  particular  training  especially  fits  them  to  do. 

The  Board  also  takes  this  occasion  to  point  out,  however,  that  doctoral 

programs  of  high  quality  constitute  a  regional  and  national  —  as  well  as 

a  State  —  resource       incalculable  value.    There  programs  represent  In 

a  distinctive  way  the  Obligation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to 

maintai-n  a  national  asset,  to  the  end'tjiat  the  State  contribute  to  the 

'         ■  \  '  * 

\  ft 

NatioiT*^  intellectual'"^™  scientific  vigor  and  vitality 7" 


'  ^R;  Radher  and  L.^.  Miller,  Wfth  1^;  L.  Adkins  ix^  7.*E.  Balders'toti, 
Peaand  and  Supply  In       S>  Higher  ^ucatlon  (Hew  York:    McGraw^lll  Rook 
Co.  for.  the  Carnegie  Coonlssion  on  f^lgher  Education,  1975),  p.  347» 
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5.      Special  Instructional  PlannltiR  Studied  in  Progress 

Three  special  planning  studies  are  to  be  aiUpleted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  during  the  calendar  year  1976.    Tyo  of  the  studies      —  - 
are  in  the  preliminary  stages  at  this  writing  and  cannot  be  incorporated 
into  the  present  planning  period.    The  third  study  will  be  cOTpleted  during 
the  summer  of  1976.     Because  of  their  importance  in  future  University 
planning  for  instruttional  programs,  a  brief  description  o^f  the  scope  and 
the  objectives  of  the  two  studies  must  be  noted.  y 
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a.      Programs  In  Health  and  Allied  Health  Prof esslons 
Reference  has  been  made  earfier  in  this  chapter  to 
the  sharp  increase  in  enrollments  and  in .degrees  conferred  in  the  Health 
Professions  Discipline  Division  during  the  last  five  years.  In  their 
five-year  plans,  most  campuses  requested  authorization  to  plan  nW  - 
degree  programs  in  these  fields.  .  There  is  ample  evidence  that  new  pro- 
grams in  such  specialties  as  nursing  or  physital  therapy  would,  if 
established  in  more  institutions,  be  able  to  enroll  Subs^^il^ial  numbers  * 
of  students  in  the  Immediate  future.  ^ 

Student  demand,  therefore,  is  not  at  issue.    The  difficult  problems 
emerge  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  costs  of  such  programs,  to  the 
faculty  andpther  resources  that  they  require,  and  ta^^fe»future  demand 
for  large  numbers  of  trained  personnel  in  many  of  tndnl^ilds. 

Rapid  growth  in  program  offerings  in  this  .dlsci^l«^  division  has 
also  occurred  in  the  private  colleges  and  universftierf, -and  there  ha^ 
been^a  rapid  growth  in  programs  in  many  allied  hc^Itti  fields  In  theC 
Community  College  System. 

-    These  developfiCTlis  point  to  the  need  foi:  an  assessment  of  the° 
equacy  ef  the  present  ei^tenslveness  of  health  programs  aii4  th^  capacity 
of  these  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  State^over  the  remainder  of 


this  decade.    The  process  followed  in  the 


aptOLj  oi 


of  ^ralng  education 


completed  in  Novenbex  1975  will  be  followed  here.    Ad  hoc  advtsocy  conmlttees 

:  .    V     ■  ■        ■  '  ■ 

wlthk'spproprl^te 'representat;lon  fro«  the  constituent  ilfetltutions  o^tbe 
ISnlveT^ityf  the  Coiaunlty  College  System  mod  its  iastleutitms,  sod  the 
private  colleges  snirfaiversities  will  be  fonwd.  / 
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That, cpn^itt^e  will  assist  in  all  aspects  of  the  planning  study*    The  ^ 
Area  Health  Education  C^n^.  central  of  flee  will  also  play  an  important 
role  in  the  study  because  of  its  extensive  involvement  in  heailth  and 
a^llied  health  educational  programs  in  all  regions  of  the  State,  and 
because  of  its  health  manpower  monitoring  responsibilities.    The  study ^v- 
will  be  concerned  initially,  with  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  levfel  and 
the  associate  or  certificate  level/ 

It  ia  anticipated  that  the  study  will  be  completed  late  in  1976, 
arid  appropriate  program  decisions  will  be  made  by  t^e  Board  of  Governors 
at  that  time.    Pending  this  f^tur<s  action  by  the  Board,  no  further  plan- 
ning  authorizations  for  programs  in  these  areas  of,  studjr  wiinSe/g;lven. 
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b.  '  Educational -and  Administrative  Compyttn£,  R^sourceg  .   •  "  , 

*  ^     *  ♦ 

.  and  Needs  ' .  %    .  .  .  ^ 

The  computer  has  come  to  occupy  a  place  in  higher 

education  institutions  which  may  be  compared,  in  many  ways,  with  the  place 

of  the  library.     It  has  become  a  basic  and  indispensable  resource  in 

assuring  effectiveness  in  instructional  programs.     Instructional  use  of 

the  computer  includes  not  only  computer  science  curricula  (which  are  quite 

limited  In  extent),,  but  also  the  utilization  of  the  computer  as  a  tool 

for  experimentation,  calculation,  and  demonstration  in  a  variety  Of 

disciplines.    This  dependence  on  computet  resoujr^es^  and  technology  is  ^ 

pai:ticularly  important  in*  all  of  the  nathem^^ical  and  physical  sciences 

the  medical  and  biological  sciences,  business  and  management,  .and  many 

of  the  social  sciences.    A  knowledge  of  computer  technology  and  of  its* 

applications  to  these  disciplines  has  become  a  necessary  component  in  ^ 

students'  programs  of  study.    An' illuSt■I'atJ^on  of  this  is  the  trend  in 

doctoral  studies  in  many, fields  to  ^p.erflilt  — or  ^ncoiitage' —  the  student 

to  substitute  a  competencj^  in  computer  applications  for  a  foreign  language 

competency, 

Nort^h  Carolina  has  been,  a  pioneer  state  in  Xhe  development  of  and 
utilization  of  computer-biased  curricular  materials  and  in  the'  innovative 

adaptation  of  these  materials  in  the  classroom  and  the  laboratory.  The 

•  - 

*•  ' 

principal  base  f6r  the  development  has  been  The  Triangle  Universities 
Computation  Center  and  the  Morc.li  Carolina  Educational  Computing  Service, 
an  agency  of  The  Uol-v^prstty's  General  Administration. 

.  Many  of  the  constituent  institutions  operate  their  own  computera 
For  reasons  associated  with  institutional  size,  purpose «  histbriQar:":*^ .  ^ 


iev^loprootv^nd  Ip^ci^lreljulrements  as$pQiated  with  their  spale  i 
operations*  VTKese  computer,,  riasource's  range  from*  small  mini^computers 

.  '     '  '         '       ^    .  *  '       '  ' 

use(J  in  a  variety  of  appUcatipns,  "to  medium-scale*  sysjiems  used  exclusively 
*  '  *,  .  ' 

for  local  administrative  and "academic  purposes,  to  local  regional  networks 

providing  inatitutid^al^'administrative  and  academic  supporting  services  - 

and  data  processing  services  to  other  educational  and  service  agencies 

and  institutions*    'Most  institutions  currently  employ -a  combination  of  - 

local  equipment  and'  telecommunications  access  to^ TUCC/NCECS  to  meet  their ^ 

.  * 

requirements.       •      ^  *.  *  j 

r'resent  computing  activities  across  The  University  a^  thu?  complex, 
broad  in  scope,  ^and  represent  a  high  level  of  investttient.    This  level  of 
investment  is  growing  and  thT  composition  ^oft  ap|)lied  costs  in  this  area 
•  is  changing.    Hardware^  costs  are  becoming  tn^t^  economical  in  capacity  per 


^unit.of  expenditure,  but  costs  for  sof  tware  a^^^  .?95'^,®'^PP^L 

becoming  more  significant  budget  items.    At  the  same- time  these  activities 

are  Integral  not  only  to  instruction  but  also  as  the  previous  discussion 

•has  ffidicated,  to  research  and  to  administration.    Many  research  projects, 

are  completely  dependent  upon  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  computer  technology 

for  instrumentation,  complex  analysis  and  simulation.    University  admin- 

  /. 

istrators  must  use  the  computer  for  the  storage  of  basW' Inf onnatlon  on 

finance,  staff,  students^  courses,  and*  facilities*..  ^^00^ 

This  dependency .on  the  computer  underscores  the  need' for  comprehensijre 

"  •  ■  •  ■  • 

planning  related  to  each  of  these  areas  of  utilization.  J^^O^^  atteijrtion^ 
mv^t  be  given  to  es|tabllsWng  an  appropriate  balance  between  Individual 
capacitifes  for  the  institutions  and  shared  resources.    Accbrdingly,  during 
,thc  calendar  year  19767a  planning  fetudy  which  is  now  underway  will  be, 


0 

•it 


-  .  .  c.    -The:stud¥>/6f.  the  Flv,^  Ered6mlnantlv  Black  Constituent 

*  •  , ^  ,  Institutions  »  - 

t    .  .  '  \ .  "       '        -        •  •  / 

Under  4^he  terms  of -The  Revised  North  Carolina^  State  '  .  J 

•  Plan  for  EHe  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  In  Public  Pogt-Segondayir 

•  ;:  '■  T"  ''"'^"^^  \ 

;  ^ducktion  Systems,  The  University  committed  it^e^f  to  a  special  study  of 

•  '■;      •       .        '  ■     "     -     .  ■  . 

!  'the  ffve^ predominantly  black  constituent  institutions.    The  University 
-  was  required  by  the  Office-for  Civil  Rights  in.tlie  preparation  of  that 
■  Stat«  Plan  to  give  assurances  "that  resources  provided  by  the 'State  to' 
•     pri^biftlnantiy^ brack, institutions  are  comp^able  to  those  provided  a^rall  • 

■  •    other  state  institutions  of  similar  size,  ievel... and  speciaUzatlon." 

Consequently,  the  Strfte  PJan  provided  that study  would  be  made  of  these 
institutions  urtdeir  the  direction  of  the  VresiJ^nt  of  The  University. 

The  .first  phase  of  the  study  is^n  atsatlysis  of  patterns  and  levels  ^ 
. ...  .^f  S£at&.  appropriations-  suppaH^f^e  fiver -institutions,  compared  with 
. ,    appropriatictfis.Stipporf  of  the  counterpart  predomjjtantly  white  institutions. 
'  That  phale  of  the^stu4y  is  dlmost  complete.,.- ir will  be  Jollowei  by  a 
r:-.jk^^^  deficiencies  of  these 

inytUoUons,  withlspeciflfe  ilanfeln^  reconimeitd^aojis  designed  L  eliminate 

■  the- . deficiencies' and.  t^. foster  t4' future 'de^lop?^"^  of  the  fifve  insti- 
•'   tukons' in  a  .mantle*  consistent  with  th*  co^imetljis  assuined  inlthe 

Revisgd]  Statcf^tan^  i     ,  . 


\ 
t 


^^Lfetter  fi'om  the  Director,  Offiqe  tbx  Givl|  M^ts,  Department  of 
•Health'.  EdSJtlon^and  Welfare  to  (k>yetnor  JAafs  E/  Bolsteuser,  Jr.,^  ^ 
Nw^iKber  l(r.  .197a.-..  .  .  >  .  : 


ERIC   ;    V  '    ■  ^  5»  .-;>;;;.  ;;^;^^';-.v     ..^     ;  .■•  ■ 
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^.      Extension  Cr-edit  Instruction         -  -  '  -  . 

•    1.  Definition 

  '    "  \.  .  ' 

Reference  has^  been  p^treyiously  made  to  extension  activities 
which  comprise  a  part  of  the  instructional  program  of  the  constituent 
institution^.    "Extension  credit  lnstr\iction,"  as  herein  discuss^,  is 
defined  as  off-campus  instruction  in  cpurses  of  study  or  programs  for  which 
students  enrolled  may  earn  academic  credit  toward  some  specified  degree 
offered  by  the  sponsoring  institution.    Thli.s  instruction  is  designated  in 
the  10^  expencT^ture  purpose  ("Extension  andVublic  Service")  under  State 
budgeting  procedures,  rather  than  in  the  104  \urpose,  Instruction  and 
Departmental  Research.    The  distinction  is  a  critical  oile.    Under  State 
policy,  students  enrolled  in  off-campus  programs\are  not  included  in*  the 
count  of  "regular  session"  stiJder^ts  for  which  the  Institutions  receive 
appropriated  suppor t .\  Rather^,,  the  Jpn^-established^)^^ 


appropriated  funds  are  provided  for  basic  continuing  \administrative  Support 

of  extension,  but  that  the  off-campus  programs- are  supported  by  strident 

fees.    Only  in  rare  instances  have  exceptions  to  this  policy  of  receipts- 

supp6rt  been ^authorized.    ^  ^ 

Extension- credit  instruction,  as  defined  here,  excludes  a  vari^jpr  Of 

other  activities  that  are  also  budgeted  under  the  "Extension  and  Public  • 

Service"  purpose  — 'such  as  special  instructional  programs- :that  do  not  carry 

*  •       ^   \  •    ■  * 

degree ^credit  4nd  the  Statewide  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 

'    ^-  .  '  '  •       .  '    \    '       ^      \       "  ^       '  "    '  \ 

Servite.    These  latter  activities  are  described  in  Paart  III,  Public  Service, 

of  this  phapter-of  the  plan.^^  .  .  - 


The  distinction  made  here  In  various  catc^gari^s  of  ext«nai©n  iactlvlty 
is  g^enerally  conlalstent  with  the  Program  Classification  Structure '(PCS) 
previously  referred,  to  ixK  tiiis- chapters  •  / 
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2.      The  S^ofi^  of  Extension  Credit  Iiistructic 

During  1974-75  a  survey  of  off-campus  /programs  found  that 
14  pf  the  16  constituent  institutions  of  The  Unive/sity  were  conducting 
off-campus  programs  for  academic  credit-     (The  Iwo  institutions  that  were 
not  offering  such  programs .were  Elizabeth  City  State ^Univ^rsity  ^nd  Winston- 
Salem  State  University.) 

The  institutional  programs  of  extension  credit  instruction  vary  widely 
«.  •  • 

in  the  range  of  subjects,  the  particular  groups  being  served,  and  the  structure 
of  the  programs.    The  School  of  Engineering  of  North  Carolina  S|:ate  University 
at  Raleigh  is  offering  a  ;pr6gram  at  the  master's,  level  on  the  campus  of  The 
University  at  Wil/nington.    The.' School  of  Public  Health  of  The  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  o^^ferin^^  master *s  program  in  conjunction  with  the  Area  Health* 
Education  Centey^  in  Asheville.    East  Carolina  University  operates  educational 

*  centers'at  Cai/p  Lejeune  aud  ^?it  Cher.ry.  Point„ where  degree  cre^^^^^  toward  various 
uftdergradyate  and  some  master's  programs  can  be  taken.    At  Fort  Bragg,  there 
is^a.  large  inter-liistitutional  education  center.    Fayettevilj/ Stat^  University 
is  responsible  for  undergraduate  programs  of  study  at  that  center,  and  a 
selected  number  ol  master 's  programs  are  offered  by  East  Carolina  University 
and  Korfh  Carolina  State  Uniyersity.    Total  enrollment  (in  W^adcount)  in 
the^e  thr$^;military  centers  itl  the  fall  of  1975  was  3,570.    At  Ch€Jrokee,  - 

!weste^  Garoliha  lJrii^fersit    has  initia'ted  an  undergraduate  program.  ' 

< Appalachian  State  University  is  currently  offering  a  master's  program  in 
Wihstdn-Safem  on  the  cffimpLUS  pf  Wlnston-Salem  State  University*    At  particular 

'  v>f         -  ^  \    -     '  '  I    '  ^  ■    '    -  '  ^ 

^ Icjbai it tes- across  the  State,  institutions  provide  dne  or.^re  specific 

.4  •  . 

'    t '  \    .  '  ** 

CoXur^^i  loi:>academlc  credit.  Tfhe  Institutions  reported  for  1974-75  a 


total  of  approximately  70,000  individual  course  registrationa  in  all- 

off-campus  programs  for  academic  credit,  including  the  lliree  military 

centers.  '    "  , 

The  largest  single  group  of  *  individuals  served  by  these  off-CAtnUus 

programs  are  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  public  elementary  and 
* 

secondary  schools.     Extension  instruction  increasingly  serves  for  this 

group  the  purpose  historically  perf6rmed  principally  through  the  "summer 

school"  in  the  constituent  institutions.     (The  summer  session  retainjs  its  close 

%  -     •  ' 

similarity  to  extension  instruction  in  that  there  are  limited  State  appro-  , 

priations  for  its  operations  and^  that  it  is  also  principally  dependent 

on  student  receipts.)    To  a  growing  extent,  the  Institutions  are  being  asked 

to  provide  programs- of f-campus,  and  throughout  the  year,  to  serve  the  needs 

of  t;he  public  schools  and-^her  professions  and  gfo^ps. 

TJie  Extension  Division \of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill  serves  as  administrative  headquarters  for  correspondence  instruction 

offered  by  a^ll  of  the  constituent  institutions. 

^  Extension  credit  instruction  is  thus  .designed  principally  to  provide 

tb  persons  enrolled  an  opportunity  to  acquire  new  knowledge,  to  keep  themselves 

current  with  new  developments,  and  tfiereby  to  help  prepare  them  for  advancement 

'in  their  particular  occupation  or  profession  or  to  prepare  for  new  jobs.  It 


usually  serves  those  non-traditional  college-age  segments  of  the  population 
who  need  , opportunities  to  pursue  formal  programs  of  instruction  concurrently 
with  their  employmeht,  j||  .  ^ 

'       ExtensioTj  credit  instruction  has  been  defined  ad' of f-campus  ina^tdction 
■for  adaden^^^c  credit  that  may, Cj^utJ^t  to^rd  fulf illnfent  of  degree  requlremen^a. 
As  the  foregoing  example*^  of  University  activity  in  this  are^  will  Indicate, 
Wever^  not  all  persona  enrolled  for  credit  In  these  progiaaa  will  be       ,  • 


actually  pucsuing  |d'egi;ee.    In  the  instance^of  publjic  school  teachers, 

■  for. example /state  certif ibation  tenewal  can  be  , obtained  by  taking  some 
X^eslgnated  number  of  credit  hours  within  some  period  of  tim6.    The  new 

Southern  ^socia^^n  regulations  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter  require' 'a 
•  .certain  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  a  secondary  school  <o  have  the 

■  'master's^  degree  or  to  -be  following  a  program  of  study  leading  to  the 
masteV's  ^gree;  The  general  requiremertt  of  the  accrediting  body  for  all  , 
teachers,  however,  "is  that  they  earn 'six  «emester  hours  of  additio&al  xiredit 
each  ^ive'y^rs  uptil  they  have  ^awied  a  total  of  30  hours^There  are^ 

'.  approximately       professional  or  other  occupational  groups  ttiat  now  have 

^ipecifled  continuing  educatiob  retirements  for  certification  purposes  or 

:      ten^al  of  licensure.    -Registration  for  acac^^c  credit  thus^  does  not 

■  .  •  •■•         .  %  '  . 

necessarily  mean  Aat  an  Individual  intends  at  that  time  to  continue  until 


the  require*nts  for  a  degr^,  have  been  met".  For  teachers  and  ofher  'groups, 
hoUver,  offAcampus  idstruction  meet*  an  iaportant  educational  need.;  ^ 


3,      Special  Prbblems 

This  discussion  indicates  the  high  level  of  demand  fqr 
'  extensiim--Gi^iT"'lnstT^ctipn  a^  the  inpoFtance  of  proper  c6ordination  of 
Cn^versity  efforts  to  respond  to  the  need.    Further,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter,  ihuch  of  the  demand  for  extension 
credit  instruction  is  at  the  master* s  level.    An  effective  response  to 
these  needs  must  always  contend  with  some  special  problems. 

An  institution  of  higher  education  has  an  aggregate  of  various'  kinds 
of  resources  that  are  necessary  to  'the  conduct  of  instructional  programs  — 
faculty,  libraries,  physical  facili^ties,  special  equipment,  computejzs^^^Snd 
others*.    Depending  upon  the  type  of  program  or  cojjyse-lJeMg.  offered,  there 
are  different  levels  of  difficulty  €ncounteted  %a  attempting  to  transport 
necessary  resotirces'  to  an  of f-c^ampus  site.   'Some  are  not  "portable so 


that  the' requirement  for  some  period  of  .residency  on  campus  is  a  necessary 
element  in  thj^egree  program.    What  extension  credit  instruction  provides. 


for  those  fields  of  study  %fh'ep«  it  is  appropriate,  ate  opportunities  to 
satisfy  some  significant  part  of  the  coutse  or  degree  requirements  in  an 
off-campus  setting  «ore  accessible  to  the  student.  j 
This  general  problem  can  sometiiqies  be  effectively  resolved  ^by  the  con- 
centration  of  programs  in  a  single  center.    The  military  centers  noted  In 
the  previous  sectiion  are  illuis^trative.    At  Fort  Br^gg,  for  eitaaple,  access 
to  computer  terminal  facilities  were  necessary  if  certain  coujrsea  of  study 
were  to  be  offered.    Because  of  the  size  of  the  center  there,  and  the 
continuity  of  its  programs^  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  the  cosjmter 
resources  bX  the  site*^    In  other  types  of  progrJIb,  such  as  in  health 
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professions  where  clf-nical 'training' is  a\  critical  element,  community 
facilities  desired  for  .  a  pkt'ienC  care  pirp'Jteiay  be  adapted  ixv  Some 
instances  to  serve  that  primary  4^03^  and  also  to  support  educational 
programs;     In  still  others,  access  to  library  coUections  may  be  the  most 
important  single  resource  other  thai»  faculty.    Tlvls.m^ans  the  student  must 
come  to  the  sponsoring  institution  or  to  some  bther  cooperating  institution. 
(        The  Southern  Associaiion  has  recently  made  substantial  modif  jfcations 
iii  the  residency  requirements  contained  in  its  accredita£ioii  standards. 
The  action  was  intended  to  encourage  institutions  to  respond"  to  changing  , 
patterns  of  educational  need  and  develop  new  metbods  for  the  delivery  of 
programs!    The.  effect  is  to  place  a  larger  obligation  on  the  institution 
itself  to  insure  that  requisite  standards  of  quality  are  maintained. 

—  -this  is  further  complicated  by  the  ^act  that  extension  credit  

instruction  is  primarily  dependent  on  receipts  for  support.    In  the  ^ 
instance  where  an  institution  is  caUed  upon  to  ^covide  some-design^ed 
course  or  courses  at  a  'particular  time,  a  determination  of  the  adequacy 
of  registration  —  i.e.,  receipts  --  to  support  Instructional  costs  c-an 
usually  be  rather  simply  made.    If  the  need  is  to  offer  a  continuing 
program  in  an  orderly  sequence  so  that  a  substantial  coaponant  of  course 
requirement^  for  a  particular  degree  can^b^  taken  by  interested  individuals 
In  s<>me  geographical  fegion  away  from  the  caiipus,  dependence  on  receipts 
makes  careful  planning  essential. 


4.      Policies  for  Extension  Credit  Instruction 

The  Board  of  Governors  recognizes  that  in  many  circumstances 
a  differential  in  budgeting  methods  for  extension  Instruction  is  appropriate. 
^It  recognizes  also  that  the  present  economic  and  fiscal,  conditions  confronting 

le  State  and  the  16  institutions  m^e  it  Impracticable  to  effect  compre-  ' 
h^nsive  changes  in  the  funding  of  extension  credit  liistructidn  during  the 
present  planning  period.    A  study  of  all  off-campus  Instruction  In ^The 
University  of  North  Carollna>  is  curTrently* in  progress.  \  When  that  stud^  is 
'  completed  the  Board  will  examine  the  financing"  of  off-campus  instruction, ' 

particularly  that  Instruction  for  which  degree  credit  is  given,  to  determine 
*.%iiiethery  higher  level  of  State^appropriated  support  is  justified.  =^or 
reasons  already  indicated,  that  support 'may  in  some  circumstances  be  very 
important  if*  the  effectiveness  and  utility  of  these^  programs  xs  |:o  be  assured* 


Further,  by\establlshing  graduate  centers  in  regions  vh^e  programs  are- 

\  *  -  #  *  \  . 

not  now  available  to  a  large  population,  it  should  be  posfi^ible  to  achieve 
a  concentration^  of  necessary'  resources  at  a  lower  cost  to  students  and 
tp  the  State.   .  \ 

Whatever  the\pattem  of  funding,  .it  is  obviously  impotent  that  i^o 
unnecessary  cpsts       incurred^ try  the  Institutions  or  by  students  becau^  of 
duplication  of  effort  in  ofi^n:r|mpus  programs.    Vie  Board  therefore  callsN 
upon  the»Pre^idej|^  toVake  std^s  that  will'^guard  against,  unnecessary^    '  ^ 
geographical  dup^t^^a:4ix^^  offerings  throxig^i  extension  instruct  Ion  .'^ 

In  planning  forCthe  establishment  of  an  of  f-cao^a  program  intended  to  ' 
con^Doue  longer^than  a  single  semester  or  quarter,  the. institution  shall 
present  d  progt!am  proposal  \o  the  President     office  in  advane^i.  .Tto6 
President  will  provide  reports  on  such  activities  at  regular  intervald>ti> 
'ithe^lSI^P^t^opdttee  .on  Educetl^^  Planning*  Policies*  and  Program; 
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In  planning  to  offer  an  indlviaual,course  or  courses  fB>l-lWtended 
to  continue  beyond  a  single  semester,  the  Institution  «hall  ascertain  first 
whether  the  same  course  or  courses  are  being  offered  in  that  Immediate,  f 
area  by  any  other  institution.    The  institutions  will  report  regularly 
to  the  President  all  such  courses  being  offered. 

♦ 

The  President  shall  estal?lish  such  planning  and  reporting  mechanisms 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  this  coordination  of  effort. 


A 


$5 


( 


V 


PART  II. 


RESEARCH 


.  A,  Introduction 

Research  1^  closely  related  to  the  instructional  program  of  The 

'  University.    Instruction  characterizes  the  responsibility  of  The  University 
to  communicate  existing  knowledge  to"  successive  generations  of  students. 
Research  characterizes*the  responsibilities  of  The  University  fer  the 
advancement  of  kndWledge.    Teaching  and  re8e,arch  arfe  thus  complementary, 
not  competitive.    Each  is  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the  other. 

North  Carolina's  agricultural,  industrial,'  and  urban  life  is  ba^ed  on 
,     modern  science  and  .technology  and  as  suph  it  depends  heavily  on  dedicated, 
imaginative,  and  effective  research  to  maintain  its  momentum.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  publicly-supported  research  that  sustains  the  State^i 
.e.conomic  and  social  health  is  performed  at  the  member  instituti^  of  The 
University  of  North  CaWjL^na  that  are  designated  as  "major  research 
universities."    The  complementary  and  mutually  strengthening  effects  of 
having  outstanding  ;:e%earch  programs  so  closely  related  to  strong  graduate 

».  instructioir  programs  makes  for  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in 

both  areas.„^  ■  ^  '      .  -  • 

»  This  Section  of  the  long-range  plan  will  briefly  describe  the  scope 
Vf^ research  activity  in  The  University, . the  types  of  research  and  the 
'  means  through  which  research  activity  ir^r^attized  and  supported,  the  » 
Importance  of  research  in  The  University's  contrlbutloit^o  tiie  State  ^ 
to '  the  Nation, .  and  the  planning  obj  ectlves  of  the  Board  ot  Gpvemors  to 
strengthen  and  promote  wsearch.        will  mtf  tmden  P^«»f 
for  specific  topical  9r«S-^^^^:^iMr^^ 
■  resources  beypiid  t|ie  exis^^i^  Butlieifi^ed^' 

-.--------V  -  ' 
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definitions 

1\     General  ^  '  . 

Research  Is  critical  investigatibn  or  experimentation  designed 
to  discover  li^w  facts  and  tlfeir ' correct  intergret&t ion ,  to  test  and- revise 
accepted  conclusions,  theories  dr  laws  in  the  light  of  newly  discovered 
facts,  or 'to  maW  practical  application  of  new.  knowledge  or  revised  con-  ■ 
elusions.    Withi\i  the  \^niversity  setting,  research  has  been  succinctly 
defined  as  all  those  activities  whose  pytposM  are  the  "cr^tion  of  ntew . 
knowledge,  the  reoVganization  of  knowledge,  and  the  application  of 


knowledge 


„23 


Two  kinds  Qf  activity  are  differentiated:    Basic,  research  Is  original  = 
inveistigation  for  the\advancement  of  knowlege-    Applied  research  is  directed 
.toward  .practical  appll\^ations  of  toowledge.    Both  kinds  of  ^^'^^^^^^  _ 
conducted  in  The  Univer^ty.  ^  ' 

ATl^esearch  is,  'in\one  sense,  a  highly  individuaUstlc  endeavor,     '  . 
characteristic  of  the  coMant  testing  and  exchange  of  ideas  th^t  are^  . 
always*  in  progress  in  a  vi^rous  and  active  university  conmunlty.    As  -    .        *  ^ 
knowledge  has  expanded,  raitlky  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the  sconces,, . 
new  forms  and  methods  of-  otgay^ation  have  developed  to  facilitate. .cooperative 
research,  activity  t^at  is  oftei.  multldiscipllnary  .In  nature  aiid,  better 
supported  by  special  administraWve  structures.    In  terms  of  aijminlstratlvii  ; 
arrangements,  budgeting  aud  sp^^^J^M^  ti40  types  of  .research  activities 
exlStHn  The  University:  .  i'tle^tmfehtal  research"  and  "organized  rese^tch." 


23The  'defteiti<m  is.  *rom  the  wi«^£ly^u8ed  '♦Program  Cla^ 
(PG5)  developed  by  thcS  National  CenteA       Higher  Bdtii 
,  Systems'  ^^EHSi  trnder  contract  w|tlt  t 


.cation  Sttucturi 
[on  Hanageijp«mt       ^  .5 
Edui^tlon.^  ■  > 


2.      D^partmenur^R'eseajrch  .    t"  . 

^  '     r  "Depar'^ental  research,"  as  indl|;ated  In  the  budget  purpose 

designation  "Instru^ion  and  Dep^irtrtental  Re^arjfeh,"  is  jparrled  ori  \>f  :  ^ 
faculty  jnembers  as  a  jpart  of  the^ir  regular  professional  pursuits  and  is  • 
very  closely  tied  to  the'lr  role  as  teachers  and  as  schoiar^:  Individual 
research  activity  is  highly  structured  and  focused, .  as*^ 'in  a  particular' 
projett  that  leads  to  the  publication  of  its  findings  in  a  scholatly  book 
or  article  or  in  the  presentation  of  a  paper  to  a  learned  society..  Sometimes 
the  Individual  researcher  is  supporte<^.  it^  whole  tjr  In  part  by  a  grant  from 
a  foundation  or  other  outside^^gency,  particularly  when  the  research  is 

-  ' "fT     '  ^    •  . 

unique  or  related  to^^^^^pecific  mifiTslon.and  requires  access  to  data  or 
other  Tesourc^^^^of^v^  in  the  institution.  * 

The^d^^^se  relatfionship  of  departmental  research  jto  instruction  is 
apparent  immuch  of  graduate  educati-oit*    This  is  especially  the  case  in 
d6c4:oral.  education,,  vherfe  a  laajV)^  part  of  the  degree  requirement  is  a 
substanti&l  ri^arch  prbjeSct  leading  to  the  preparation  and  defense  of  a^ 
-disserta^on.^    5^e'  direction  and  guidance  of  such' research 'projects^ is  a 
inaj^  Instrtictlpnaip/fesponsiblllty  of  members  of ^  the  graduate  faculty.. 

•Resear^^-'is^by  definition  a  ci;§ative.  pursuit.    In  &ome  disciplined 
researcrli  has  Its  counterpart  in  creative  worki^  ^  P  the  faculty 

metaber  or  g^duate  student  in  studio  art,  or  in  music,  inay  make  a  significant 
contribution  by- -Ctjeating  a  piece  qf  sculp?:ure  or  a  painting,  or  by  composing 
ot^perfoMiing  some  work,  or  by  some ^ot^er  artistic  endeavor.  ^    .  - 


3.      Organized  Research  .       .  •  ♦     .  * 

-'•prganUed  research"  consists  of  those  research  activities    •  . 
that  are'budgetfid  separately  from  "Instruction  and  Deptarttoent  Research." 
, It  may  be  conducted  through,  academic  departments  or  through  Instltutes.ay 

centers  established  to  facilitate  resegrcfi.'   Generally  organizea  research  is 

*     ,  .  ■     -        .  •  ^1  '  ,       .J,  *  _  •  _  . 

"sFionsored  research"  in  that  it  Is  Wnanced  by  grants  from  or,  contractda.r 

«^  •  -  , 

agreements  with  agencies  external  to  The  Unlveistty.*  ^  :^ /  ; 

'  For  fiscal  1975-76,  -State  awropriationa  for  organized  research, -excUiding 
'the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Which,  is 'fn  5  .set)af ate J>u^et  code,  total' 
$4  5  million.    These  funds  provide  a  level  of  b«slc  supporlf  for -some  Research  > 

■  ' .-: .  \ 

centers  and  institutes,  but  they  «c!feo*nt  fog"  only  .fboat  ten  t»er  ce^t  of. . 
organized  research  expenditures.    Mosfe  organized,  r^seatcb  , activity  is- 
supported,"  or^:  ".sponsqred/'*by  _..f ea^ral  a^encl^*..  by  agencies,  gf.  the  State,    .  .  ^ 

government,,  by Iwindsftto^^^  T^'  .'""^ 

Organized  reseaififti  in  The  Uni^versity.  i?  centered 'largely  at  the  do'ctoral 
.  institutions.    T^iro  institutiantf^TNorth  Catolina  .State  University  at  IWleigh; 

and  The  University  of  Nofth~ Carolina  at  Chapfel  Hill  —  receive  86  per  cent.  ' 

of  the  State  approprlakons.tO'^tMs  budget  purpose.    This  concentrati^n^af  ^  . 

activity  is  even  Ihore  marked  in  pattfernS.  ot  fedyal  fundlji||,,;;^ '.largest  ^ 
*  single"««ans  of  support.  \oxt.\i  Car61ina^,^te;#nivfet^       at  Raleigh. in  .  • 

particular  has  agricultural  research  responsibilities,  assigned  by  federal.  , 

and -State  l?w,  .    '    .  .        .  .c^       •  .*  :  ^ 

Agencies  of  •'State  government,  foundfl^tlons  and  other  private  smitces  ^. 

provided  to  The*  University  more  than  $i2-TilUiott  in  sup^^^^ 

research  in  the  last -fiscal  yeari  15ie:!iafc^i^al.Sei«^^^  ^o^ation  TepwtU^^ 
,  bir  federal  ^lioport  to  Pnlverkt^esv^^^^  ;  " 

Instltuttoo^  if or  *19?^  sT^ws  that  the  ilaiverslty  of  Northr^aroiina  #t 


Chapel  Hill  ranked  22nd  among  all  universities  and  11th  among  ^tate 

universities  in  tl)^ -United  States  in  support  froia  14  .federal  ag.^nei6s 

that  acc^funt  for  99  per  cent  of  federal  obligations  for  r'eseatfeh  and  *  t 

development  t6  all  universities, and  colleges*    The  Universit:y^at*Ghape^ 

4la.ll  received  $40,256*^000  in  federal  su|>port.    North  ^Jarollna  Stfate 

^University 'at-  Raleigh  ranked  77th  national^  with  $16,  5  73,(30)3.    Duke   '  . 

* 

.University  ranked  27th  nationally  with  $34,95O,6o0.^5  ..These  totals  include* 
»>ffe#ne  abtivitie^s  other  than  research  ^\i.'e. ,  construction  grants) ,  buf  research 
•  gr^rtts  and  contracts  an3  fund6  for  research  training,  grants  And  f el/dw^faips ' 
account  fof  a  substantial,  proportion  x>f  thes^'"federaJy  obligat,ions*^!^       -  *: 
;As  the^  data  suggest^  research- has^  become  a  ma  J  op  national  ""l-^dustry,"  ' 
and  a  significant -part^^pf  that  ind^sfry  is  lo^ate'd  vithiti  the  lind^versity      ^  r 
community  and 


Constituent 


especially  at  tJie^d^fopal^researAh  ^l?i9titut£<jyis.    J!^o        v  *  .  v 
in6tit;utlfe'ns  of  l"he  iJniversity       No^€H  C&^^^        ^  Horie/:"  ] 
/private  university  in  is<irth  Caroiin^  a;re  leading  national  ^centejfs^  fot.      ;  ^l"* 

scientil ic'  research!  '  Otfifer'c€>rist:ftuenjt  ^institutions  o^f  Ute-  University:  '  ^  V* 

^       .      '         ,  :  '  ^     ■  .        *  /■      .       '  ^  ...        ^       ,     ,/!?  , 

ax&  develgping  iinportant  strengths  in  selected  l^iieas  of  .res^e^rrfi,  Ms/      ^  , 
*  illustrated  by  the  growth  ^pf  Nortlx*Ca?olina  *A^iiit;3;tairal  ahil  ^:^luiiQ^l  -c;  '/. 
State  University's  Transportation  Institute  a(nd  the^  program  in  joaririe.  .     /  " 
sciences  at  The  University  of  North  Caroling  at  .Wilmington/  Suci  research  ^ 
prograffi$  serve  to  strengthen  thef  entire  iii^tltutloxr;  /.  ; 


'  ,  ^^Tbe  NSF  report  is  suBsmi^rlz^  in  Higher  jE^ucation  mi  National  Affairs , 
•October  10/  1975.    o    •  \r  *  V    -  *  . 


'V   "Sjtonsojred  research,"  which  constitutes  most"  organized'-research    "  "  ; ' " 

activity  ind/ccoutits  for  most  research, expendit\ires,'  extends-  across  oiaiiy  ,.    .  <  . 
SUbj^<>t-:matter  ateas,         it  is  largely '^entered  in  the  sciences.    "Researfti  "        '  ^ 
■       -^//-.-'^  Wts'imd  c^^^^^  magnittide,  atia  duration.      . ',  .. 

— ^^^"^."l^^ge  riumbers-  of  -  grAnts  .and.contracts"are  aWT^d  to  the  constiiy^nt:^^  ;; 

•'•    -  institutions  on  behairdf' 'individnarf acuity  membeVs.whb  are  asiaociated  ^  ••    • ,;  ;  , 

■  ■      '  '  -   "       '     ■  ■         ■       "       "  '  "     -  '  . 

With,  an -academic  department  ".or  with,  research;  iiMtitutes,  or  with  bot^^  &>?  n^,V 
'       /..inveatigaeiqns  directed  ^^toward" a  specific  topic,;  W;^Vestigat<;;r  .^  '•  .^ 

•  ^    "apply  through  "the  inktitunloiv  for  supp^  f  rojrt^; t:he;p0t^A^^^^^ 

.  '*  ':  .  agency.    If -the  research  Wopo'Sai  is'  accip't^i^^V «P<^^^^^f^\^>^'}  ' 
^  provides  fund's  for;  su^h  purposes  as-the  pur?^ase.0  suppli^^ 
l  ^uipinent.  for.  travel  necessary  t^.  tfeie.pibjel:,  fpr 
V.     h^ri^;of  research  assistants  «id.t^^^ 

'^lndlvidual>ojects  Vf  this,  n^tit%4^'f5%^^^^  '  ' 

'  .  •  '   usually -f of  W,  two' or-  three: V^'i^f-  - re^^tsV^r^ -StJtei^^^^  .  • 

'     ■    Ve8Ulaf"infeervals  to:the  #i4ring:a^^^^  .: '    •  ..,  ;. 

;/  •  findings  and  :r^su1^/i9'naa^^^^^^^  ' '  . --^^   - ,  * 

•  •  '■"l^^  successful' project "^Is  ^J}^4o:-qti^  0^  areas ;^lj»^8t,i^atidn.,  '^nd  a.^  ,  ^' 

•  .  /.reni^ai-M'  ^he  iwrt-ir  -o^^  "^I^/??*  *-/  ^1^^ 

:   iOtiter.  sponswel;  researci^afetl^Jiii^;  wiU•kn;^^^^'e..^ny  i^W^^^^^^  - }  •  • 

from  ac'I<Mpd<f^<ilt8^ tf^dl^apt W« thij^  t^^.c^y  activity ^. . .  . 

t-he  ccmtra<lt;pr;^r^^^^^^^^  a^uXtipltc^ '^^^^^  '-^  •■  '.' \. 

toward"  iWUttgktdj*tt;  olSome:.cfl^  •,  '"" 

a.ct:ivi.ty.  «ay-'be"  Bti>'xteiiSl^;in>^^  in  ^ii%^riVoiv«nehti-of.  ;Y.  , ..'    , ; 


'many  disciplines,  and  ip  the  specialized  facilities  arid  *equipment  it  • 

'  ..  '        ''  *  ~  -* 

.        tequiresj  thar.  a  separate  center  or  institute  may  be  established  to" provide 
V    needed,  admluistrative  and  coordinating  mechanisms. 

Ve'.**        '  '      All  spontsored  research  proposals  are  subjept""  to  prior  review  by  the  / 

.  f         '  '   "  '      '  "  '  ♦  « »  «■ 

.  '         ?    re^erfrch-a^tninistration  office  and  other  appropriate  administrative  units 
/  -         .    at  j:he -institutioti/to  see  that  ^.echnlcal  and  budgetary  aspects  are  in  order 
'  /      *     ^^and  'tfiat  Uniyeirsity  policies  are  followed*    The*  proposals  are  then  sent 
^./  v-to  the  prospective  ^sppns^rlng  agency  whete  it  is. substantively,  assessed', 
.     .iyi^h  thte\,partlcipat,ion  of  -knowl-edgeable  persons  In  the  particular  field  or 
\  "    ^  ./   fields  ol\study  concerned.       major,  long-term  project  proposal  usually 
'^'i    .        involves-  a:  site  visit  by  a  team  .selected  by  the  ptospective  ^sponsoring 
;  '         .'^k^'^iy  td  determine  the^^^capacity  and  commitment  ^of  the  institution  to  the 

Undertaking"  /'  *  ' 

.       '  r*^-/"  'T^^  JSpWspring'^gi^iicy  T^^^  for  indirect  cost;^s 

'  associated ;wit:h  sponsored  r^earch  projects,  so  that  appropriate  admih- 

\  dstrative  expenses  are  borne  by  the  grantee  or  contractor.    These  overhead 

receipts  provide  the  funds  .that  isupport  research  and  contract  administration 
of^fices  atrthe  institution;         .  '  .      -  .      •  ^ 

y  *  Organized  research  ^ctivity  of .  this  ^nature  is  particularly  .important  \ 
•  *    to  doctoral  and  other  aditanced.prof esslonal' trainitig.    ^ch  projects  are 


benef.tcial>  therefore,  iilot  only  because  6f  the  knowledg^e  contributed  by 


.0 


the  research  but  also,  because  df  the  opportunities  they,  provide  for  the  ' 


training  of  a  new  generation  of. scholars^ 


,/ 
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C."    Research  InstltLutes  and  Centers  ~  . 

*  t- 
Institutes  and  centers  through  which  many  of  the  organized 

•research  programs-" of  Tbe  UntVersity  are  conducted-are  both"  intfa-institutlonal 
and  inter-iostltutional  in  their  otganl^atioii  and  administrative  structure. 
The  intef-institutional  institutes  are  primarily  problem-oriented  in  missiQn.- 
They  are  multi-disciplinary  in  nature,  involving. faculty  and  other  academic 
Staff  from  two  pr  more  institutioiis  working  independently  but  in  a 
coordinated  manner  in  commort  problem  areas.    These  inter-instit-utional  ^ 
institutes' and  the  cooperating  institutions  currently  established  are: 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  &  Technical  Stata  University  • 
North  Carolina  State  University  at,  Raleigh      ,  ^ 
The  University  of  Nprth  Carolina  at  Grfeensboro  a' 
r        Envirbnmehtal  Studies  Council      ™         ^  .  r~  ^ '    ~        -  r 

'       North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

The  'University  of  North'  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

■*  V  "  -  ' 

Highway  Safety .Research  Center  , 
,  North  Caroliiia  St^te  University  at  Raleigh 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Ipstitut^  of  Nutrition  •     '  '  / 

North  Caroliria  .'State  University  at  Raleigh  ^ 
•  *         The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Cbapel  Hill  V'; 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Marine  Sciences-  Council  .     *  . 

fiast  Carolina  University  ,  .  «  "  - 

North  Carilina  State  University  at  Raleigh  ^  .  *•  . 


^  - 
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Marine  Sciences  Couiicil  (con't*) 

The  University  of  "North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
TbfB  University'  of  North  Carolina  at  tfilaington 

Triangle  Universities  Consortia  oo  Air  Pollutipn 
Duke  University 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 


Ca^c 


The  JJniversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Triangle  Universities  Nuclear  Laboratory 

i 

Dtike  University 

{North  Carolina  State  University. at  Raleigh 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Ctepel  Hill 
Urban  Studies  Council 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh^ 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
*The  University  of  North  .Carolina  at  Charlotte 

r 

Water  Resources  Reseajrch  Institute 
East  Carolina  University 
North  Carolina  State  University  dt  Raleigh 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  ^ 

Eight  of  the  constituent  institutions  maintain  iixtra-institutional 

research  institutes'  and  centers.    These  also  tend  to  be  problem-oriented  and 

multi-disciplinary  in  their  research  programs,  and  particular  centers  have 
4  •  »  • 

other  functions  in  addition  to  research.    The  institutional  centers  and 
Institutes  are: 


i 
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The  University  of  ?4orth  Carolina  at  Chapel  Bill 

Cancer  Research  Center  ,  '  .  I 

Carolina  Populations*  Center 
Center  for  Alcohol  Studies 

Center  Tor  Research  in  Phanaacology  ana  Toxicology 

Center  for  Urban  &  Regional  Studies 

Child  Development  Institute 

(Biological  Sciences  Research  Center) 

(Frank  Porter  Grahan  Child  Development  Center) 

Dental  Research  Renter 

Developtiaental  Disabilities  Training  Institute 
Health  Services  Research  Center 

Institute  foi;^*  Applied  Business.' and  ^ononic  Research 

Institute  for  Environmental  .'Studies 

Institute  of  Government 

Institute  for  Investment"  Research^ 

(School  of  business  Adminljstratlon)  . 

institute  of  Latin  American  Studies 

Institute  of  Marine  Sciences 

Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama  ' 

Institute  for  R/Bsearch  in  Social  Science  ^ 

Institute  for  Speech     Hearing  Sciences 

Laboratories  for  Reproductive  Biology  ^ 

L.  L.  Thurstone  Psychometric  Laboratory       ,  . 

'     *  •  * 

Materials  Research  Center 

Resear^  Laboratories  of  Anthropology 

'  Social  Research  Section'  (Dlvlalon  of  Haidth  Affairs) 
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North  Carolina  State  Univer6^ty  at  Raleigh 

'1  .  * 

Center  for  Marine  4  Coastal  Studies 


Center  for  Occupational  Education  ' 

_       -   ^  ^       ^  ^  .  . 

Censer  for  Rural  Resource  Developaeat  ^ 


'EngiAfMring  Design  Center .  ' 


Engineering  Research  Services  Divi^on 

Furniture  Research  S.  Development  Application  Institipre 

Institute  of  Statistics  *  - 

Minerals  Research  Laboratory 

Pestfcide  Residue  Research  Laboratoiry 

Reprodi^ttve  Physiology  Research  Laboratory  *  ' 

J*     SouthVas tern  Plan t^  Enviroiinient  Laboratories  *  ' 

  /         ^  t.'  .Zs^ .  ['   ^  i.  ^  

North  Carolina -Agri eujrtuw^I  £^  Technilal  State  bhiversity 

•  *   ,    InSi^itiite  for  l(esearch  in  Human  Resources 


/ 


Mki;(power  Research*  &  ^iTrainlng  Center  • 
I'^^ansportation  Institute  ... 
North  Carolina  Central  university  -  V 

.  Minofi/ty  School  Biomedical  Support  Program 
Insti/kute  for  Desegregation  ' 
\East  Carolina  University 
ly  '  Inscitut%  for  Research  i.n  Human  Resources 

\  *  ^    The  ynivtersity  of  North  Carolina  at  Ctiarlotte 
^  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  &  CooBHUilty^  Service  ^'^ 

^    5^  ^  The  UniVerslty^of  North  Carolina  at  VilMlngtott  ij',/  . 

.  ?Tf  *  Institute  of  Marine  Biomedical  Reseated. 


1.1  IV  / 


Vesrern  t^arollna  thriversfty 


Econoflilc  Develoj 


Centef 


It  vill  bie.  noted  %hat  iil«t  pS| 


M  xcflected  In  tl 


^eodg^^.lij^in^^  wrt^ral  and  social 


sciences.    *)st  orgamizedf  Wsearch  conducted       acadenic  departaents  .is 
also  in  the  scientific  disfelpliives.  reflecting  national  priorities  and 
fuiiaihg  patterns.    The  li(e  Sciences  are  by  fat  thfe  largest  single  component, 
recelv\ing  54  per  cent  of  .^otal  federal  research  ahd  dev^ejopment  dbligations 

in. fiscal  1974  and  accou|jfeing  for • approximately  that  same  proportion  of 

^      .  ^  \'        '  ' '^^      '     '  '    ^  ' 

organized  research -exper^itures\i^n  The  University.    Energy  research  is  ^ 

rapidly  emerging  as  an  ^ea  of  .mAjor  federal  support.  .  «  . 

There  is  ample  precedent  fori  Inter-institutional  research  undfertakings 

which  join  the  strengths  of  two^^or  more  institutions  in  common  research  i 

endeavor^,^  both  shoif  t-*term^'and  <:ontiuuing  ^in  nature^    The  Uniy^sitj  !og,  

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Wth  Carolina  State  University  at  iRaleigh 

Offer  several  examples  of  such  cooj^eration  in  scientific  and  technological 

fields.       '  .  '        .   -  ' 

possibilities,  for  inter- institutibnal  tesearch  programs  that  can 
bring  significant  benefits  to  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Nation,  are  being 
develo^d  thrpugh  thejrecent  formation  of  the  Triangle  Universities  Center 
for  Advanced^Study.    pits  cooperative  venture  was  initiated  B^a  glff^from  . 
the  Researc^Criangle  Foundation  to  a  non-profit  corporation  formed  by 
Duice  Uhivers^tyi  North  Carolina. State  University  ?t  Raleigh,  and  The 
Univetsity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.    This  new  Center  provides  a 
means  through  which  the  strengths  and.  resouisces  of  several  institutions 
can  Se  marshalled  to  make  more  .effective  retfcarcli  contributions.  This 
potentialli  denonslrated  by  the  decision  of  a  national  group  to 
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select  tlie  Triangle  Park  as  the  site  of  the  tiew  National  Center  for  the 

*  *  * 

Husanities.  'The  propos>ed  Center*  which  will  constitute  needed  national 

recognition  of  the  importance  of  research  in  the  hmaniuLesy  w^ll  be  4eveloped 

\  "  ■  .      .  - 

as  a  program  within  the  Triangle  Universities  Center.    The  location  of  the       ^  - 

\  .       *  " 

National  Center  for, the  Humanities  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  is  further 
confirmation  of  the  enormous  contributions  'made  by  the  research  activities 


of  the  university  c-ommunity,  and  of  highef  education  generally,  to  the 
economic^ 'intell-ectual,  and  cultural  development  of  the  State,    The  entire 
development  .of  the  Research  Triangle  Park  and. of  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  and  their  impact  upon  the  development  of  North  Carolina,        ,  \ 

!nderscore  the  importance  of  advanC|ed  research  competencies  as  assets  of 
ational  importance  tha,t  serve  also  to  enrich"  the  life  of  the  State* 


.0 


ERIC 


I 


/ 


3^9 


'■f 


«7  . 


> 


Re^arch  tlaiaing 


if' 


'.if 


^  4w^^ange  piSnning'Vor  research  naist^-r«*S*^trm-tur.^a^ma 


less 'specific,  tban  ls;|»«>c^^^^ 
-■^r^asons  f <ir  "tbis  i^.-^^otis.J^St-Wo.special  «t^^  of  research. 

'•■  (t>"  Research^  definition  a  creitivi^and ,  highly  individualistic  . 

"aci'tMfy,  >ev.n  in  an  ;*Tgani?ed7researcb"  seating,  ;is^  to  subject,  matter  and 
aetbodOio^,  -  In  de^attSdwitiL  research,  Oand  io.  a -r^^^^^^^^^ 
M:Vr-...         ,  "organised  researcJ'kUw, .  tbe-research^X/aftd^  ^rf^;■tW^Wut«t^on  cbr^se^* 

'         ^  •  tliJ?*  topl^  for,  >v 

•  ■  ■        Mii^^  ii  i&Henc'ed  by'.tbe-  support>f  ,:^'#acies  e?f^ern^l% .T^^^^^^        .  ,;;  - 

"  "hCr  ":  -^J?^^^  atc4:j.ort:Pies  e?fcabli%b^»by-^o^^  ■  -  ; 
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•Strong  prbgramfi'  of  research_are  dependent  uJ)on  the  ^afte'^lia'slc  '  • 
elements  tliai^  are  re^juired  to  maintain  excellence^" in  instruction:    a  faculty 
cotnmitted  to  high  professional  standards  ^  the  protection  and  maintenance  4>f 
^i^emic  freedom^  and  the"" availability  of  neqessary  supporting,  resources  ^ 
appropriate  to  the  research  functions  of  the  institutiorts,*such  as  libraries. 


computing  sei^vices, -and  well-equipped^  laboratories^  V  r'' 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  conmitted  jtself  in  the  Code  of  The  Univefsity 

: — "  '  :'.4 

of  North  Carolina  to  th^  defense,  of  -  academic  fteedom.    The  iBoard  has  worked, 
through  the  requirements  ^nd^'general^uidelines  it  has  provided  for  the 
deveXopmenj^*  of  institutional  t«nui:e  regulations,-  to  establish  policies  and 
.  procedures'. that  VlH  promote ,  the  aBlXity  of  Institmti^s  to  recruit  ai^d  * 
.  retain*  highly-qualified  .X^cul.ty  members^^  nnd  in  ri'ts"  successive  budget  re^uesta. 


"the- Board  has  sought  ird  obtain  app rop t i aifclogs  t o^^iaalitta in~facul t y^^gglary  

levels  that  aife  consistent  witH,-th^e^objectlv6s.  .  Those  biuret  requeslrs. 
have  also  addressed  ne^ds^ih  the  s^porting  are^lfiglbf  library  improrvements, 
computer^resourcesf  and  in  spfecia?.  facilitle^rv^^  Thus,  In  the  discharge  of  ^ 
iits  ba?ic  g^overn^nce  attd  budgeting  res[pon9fDiliti€^^  of  Governors 

seeks  to  provide  in  j^ch  of  the  con^tita^nt  la^tutlons  an  environment 
that  promotes  and  Encourages  research^   .    ;  ;  c 


'  ^  -  ^  '   .       -  '  —  .  •        .    >-  ^  ♦ 

:  Responsibility  ftjr  departmental  Research  activities  is  by  ^ 

aeiinition  one  vested  In  ttie  institt»tion  "because  of  its  integral  relation-  ' 

ship  to  the.*conduct  of  thfe  InsttuctloTial  prograips.r  The  Board 'eonsidetits  It  


desirable  tp  provide  resources  to  suppdrt  ^nd  ei^outag^ac^  research 
projects  of  exceptional,  promise  through  sp6cl/l  grants.   Wher.need?  must 


^tak^  priority  over  the  Requesting  of  St^Ce' funds  for  this! purpose  at  the 
present  tftnC^*  *tiowever,  the  Board  does  encourage  institutions  to  seek  ' 
out3*de  support  "for 'this  purpose '^thto'ugh  theii?  endowments,  and  related. 
'  programs  .t.      *       t  •         ,  / 

In  the  area  of  organized  research,  and  particularly  in  sponsored*/ 


fesearch  afctivity,  the  responsnjility  of  the  Bodrd  of  Governors  and  of  the  " 
.Presidervt 'is /to*  ^straljlish^  effective  administrative;  and  budgetary  procedures 
which  ^L^litate  tiie^  atyl  whixA^  . 

insure  that  .ll|xi^ersfty  responsibilities  5re  appropriately  met.  ^ 
•  /  '  i(e^earch  adiAinistration  must  be  so' designed  that  it  promotes  and  doe^ 
not  iitiMe  the  conduct  of  approved  research  projects..   Accordingly,  it  should 

insure  th^    ^  ^  /  t  ^ 

(!)    Adequate  budgetary  support,  botfi  direct  and  Iqillr^ct^^  provided 
bx  the  funding  ^agency  and  that  no  unauthorized  obligations  or  commitm^s 
'are*a3sumed  by  the  institution;'     '  '  .  . 

(2)  All  reseatjcW  progr^a  and  projects  are  compatible  with  the  overall 
mission  of  The  ti^kversity  and  of  the  institution  and  its  instructional 

progr^s^        '  0 ' 

(3)  The  research  is  sdbject  to  full-^4cl6sure  with  respect  to  purpose 

and  sponsorship;  .And        *  . 


0 


_    •    (4^  All ^projects  and  proposals  are  oonslstent  with  University  policies 

•  and  regulations  in  any  pertinent  area. 

%y     ^'"^              Proposals  fop  grants  or  conjMcts  to  support  liidividu^l  research  projects 
may  be  Submitte<^  6y  the  institutions  to  potential  sponsoring  agencies.  For 
,  reporting,  and  review  purposes,  these  proposals  must  be  simultaneously  trans  

tnitted  to  the  General  Administration.    However,  advance  approval  by  the 

'  ,  /  '  '        ^  f 

,^   President  of  The  Ui^ive^s^ity  of  any  proposal  will  be  required  prior  to  sub- 

mission  of-  the  proposal  to  a  potential  sponsoring  agency  In  the  event  that: 

(1)    The  proposal  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  new  institute, 

center,  or  other  organisation;     ,  *  .  . 

.jr./  .  • 

* (2)  The  proposal  is  being  presented  jointly  by  .two  or  more  constituent 
institutions;        '  / 

(3)  The  proposal  wouJ.d  commit  the 'institution  or  The  University  to 
•any  continuing  support  of  the  project  or  projects  beyond  the  period  of 

•  the  grant  or  contract;^  or  — 

(4)  The  Proposal  provides  for  the  planning  or  establishment  of  any 
degree  program  or  other  educational  activity  not  previous^y^authorized 
and  esitablished.  ' 

The  Boar4  of  Governors  calls  upo|X>-t!ie"  President  to  establish  admin- 
/    istratlve  arrangements  that  may  be  required  tD  carry  out  these  policies. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Research  Advisory  Council,  '{hese  adminis1;rative 
policies  and  procedures  shaH  be  periodically  reviewed  to  insure  their 
effectiveness.    The  Council  will  also  assist  the  President  ^nd  the  Chancellors 
in  communicating  with  agencies  and  organllzatidns  that  provide  resources 
for  the  support  of  research.  '    *  -  *  .' 
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PUBLIC  SERVieE 

A.      Def Inltldns  ^  • 

"Public  service"  encompasses  a  broad  range  of  programs  provided 
by  The  University  and  its  constituent  institutions.    These  programs  are 
closely  related  to  instruction  and  research,  but  they  serve  individuals 
who  are  not  enrolled  as  resident  students  or  in  "extension  credit 
instruction"  for  academic  or  degree  credit,  and, also  entities  such  as 
governmental  units  and  other  organizations. 

Public  service  programs  include  (1)  extension  services,  (2)  public 
broadcasting,  (3)  patient  care  and  health  care  support' services,  and 
(A)  general  public  service  activities.    These  activities  are  generally 
identified  within  the  108  expenditure  purpose  ("Extension  and  Public  1 


Service**')  or  witliln  separate  bodgetncodes^^  although  the  se|?vices  ar^^ 
integral  to  instruction  and  researph^ activities. 


>£ten 


/ 


\ 


^^The  definition  u^ecrKere  is  consistent  with  State  budgeting  policies 
and  ge^i^rall/  followT^  "Program  Classification  Structure"  previously 
citedt  ^ 


B  ♦  Extmsf QTi  Services 


If  s  %  *  \ 

Extfension  services  are  Special  programs  of*  instruction  and 
service  provided  for  non-resident  students  both  on-campus  and  off-campus. 

•-]/'■'  '      '  ■ 

These  includfe  programs  that  serve  the  general  public  and  programs  designed 
to  serve  particular  client  groups,  organizations,  or  institutions:^  The 

p^-ograms  are  offered  through  institutional  extension  and  continuing  education 

'      '  ■  '  .  ^  1  •  ' 

divisions  and  by  specialized  ih^itutes  and  cehters  at  some''*of  the  lilstitutl6ns 

.1-  • 
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3^—        -        -      1.     General  Extension  -6ervieea  ~.      '  ,  • 

\  ^       •       \^         General  extension  services  consist  principally  of  Instructional 
services  and  are  supported  principally  by  registration  fees  or /special  grants. 
.       Thesi  progr^s  (^inlike  "extension^ credit  instruction")  d6  not  carry 
academic  credit.    They  serve  the  needs  Of  mapy  different  groups  aild  individuals 
and'^they  vary  widely  in'  format  and  scope  in  accordance  with  the  needs  ^nd 

interests  of'the  groups  being  served.    During  1974-75,  twelve  of  the  con-  ^  

stituent  institutions  reported -more  than  90,0Q6  registrations  in^of  f -campus; 
getler^extension'programs,  including  short  courses,  coj^fetenc^s  and 
workshop^^---Ad^ional  thousands  were  registered  for  similar  programs 

^  offered  on  campus.  *  '       -  *  j 

'    General  extension  services  are  offered  primarily  to  ser^e,' the  continuing 
.       education  peeds  of  adults.    These  needs  may  ^ate  to,the  /ndividual-'s . 

career  and  inrovide  opportunities  to_  enhance  Wled5_e  Mi  .training   

.    one's  occupation.    There  were,  for  «campXe,  nfore  than  14,000  no^-4^it 
registrations  in  extension  programs  in  tfealth  Professions  in  1974-75, 
-these. neelis  may  relate  to  the  more  general  educational  objectives  of 
Jecomihg  better  informed  about  public  affairs  or  to  'cultural^  and  persot^l  ^-  ^ 
[     ■       irichment.'  as  evidenced  by  approxlmately/lO.OOO  non-credit  extensfbn   •  . 
registrations  in  1974-75  in  programs  in  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  . 

The  Iteiversity^s  General  Admiilistratlon  is  currently  (^;aducting  a  study  . 
,  :-        ol  general  extension  services.  witJ  the -assistance -of.  t(»e  University-wide 
-  .     cluncll  on  Continuing  Education.    iLls  study  will  aid  in, the  development 

or.  more  effective  planning'  to  meet  'growing  needs  for  continuing  education  - 
p  ro^rama  through  extension  instruction  and  general  extension  services'. 
Rnoonipendatlons  .will  be  reviewed  by  tlie  Board  of  Gove^l^  at  the  conclusion 
ol •  th^  study  and  appropijiate  actions  will  be  takto  at  that  tiae. 


>4» 


^        Special:^ public  service  needs  of  varioud  groups  of  citizens 
or  of  State  arfd  local  agencies  are  provided  through  a  number  of  service     ^  ' 
agencies  in  Some  of  the  constituent  institutions.  ^ 

.The  largest  of  diese  agencies  is  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
operated  by  Nofth  Carolina  ^^^^^  University  at  Raleigh  in  cooperation  with 
^North  Carolii^  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  dniyersity  and  Th^Ntoiversity 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.    The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has 
been  in^exlstence  since  191A.     It  is- supported  by  State  appropriations  and 
by  annual  federal  appropriations  b^un  under,  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The 
Agricultur^  Extension  Service  provides  a  vide  range  ^f  services  design^ 
to  contribute  to  strengthening. the  quality  and  efficiency  of -the  agrici^ltural 
eco4iQpy  of  the  State  and  the  quality  of  rural  life.    The  Service  works  ii^ 
every  comity^  TJf  the  ^tate".    irs^  programs,'  and"  the~Te5ffarch  programs^  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  are  under  the  general  direction  pf  the 
School  of  Agriculttf^^and  Life  Sciences  at  North  Qarofina  State  Uolvers/lty 
at  Baleigh«  '  '  -  ' 

North  Carolina  S£ate  University  at  Raleigh  also  operates  the.Industr 
Extension  Service  through  its  School  of  Engineei;lng.    The  purpose  of  the  ^ 
Industrial  Extension  Service  is  to  extend  *^the  resources  of  the  School  to 
the  people  and  industry  of  the' State'so  as  t;o*  assist  *in  the  JStat^^s^  " 
e<5onomic'develop«^t       The  staff  providj^.  assistance  to  industrial  f|.rm8 
in  solvlKg'  problems  in  sucK  are^  as  high-cost  manufacturicig  techniques,'  * 
low  materiar  utilization,  and  equipment  or  product  reliabilitfl^and  through 
ffeclnlprogran^  of  instruct lone 


the  University  oY-NorttJ  tafolina-at  Chapel  Ittli  maintains  tl»e  Ingfe<t«te 

of  Government,  whose  objective  is  to  help  the  public  officials  and  employees 

of  the  State  and  its  cities  and  counties  to  maintain  more  responsive, 

,  responsible,  efficient,  and  economical  governmental  services.    This  objective 

is  pursued  through  a  wide  variety  of  non-credit  training  courses  for  full-  • 

time .and  part-time  public  officials  and  employees,  numerous  instructional 

and  reference  publications  written  for  the  same  clientele,  consulting  and 

advisory  services  designed  to  aid  governmental  units  and  officials  in 

•  « 

coping  with  particular  govemnental  tasks,  and  a  prograa  of  research  on 

f  -  .  • 

governmental  problems  and  processes  which  supports  its  teaching,  publishing, 

and  consulting  activities.    The  Institute  is  the  largest  and  most  diversified 

University-based  governmental  training,  research,  and  consulting  organization 

I 

of  its  kind  In  the  Nation. 


Other  specla'iiied  organi«ati<m*  for  publicjew^^^ 
of  HfTrrh~^'"^ t'«*^ptffla""5^rihr^cono^lc^e^^         Center  in  the  • 
Scliool  of  Business  at  Western  Carolina  University  and  the  Regional  Development 
Institute  at  East  Carolina {University.    These  agencies  assist  business  firms 
ana  coBminities  in  those  ttgio'ns  through  programs  of  research  and  technical 

asfil/tance  designed  to  foster  economic  an<!^social  development. 

^  ■'  ■  ■  •  " 


/  •  I  •  ■ 

O.  '  Ptibllc  Broadcasttog  ■ 

The  University  .of  North  Carolina  Television  Network  is  a  public 
service  activity  which  reaches  across  the  entire  St^e.    Th^  Network^is  - 
an  educational  and  cultural  resource  for  the  people  of  Nortti^  Carolina; 

Programs  for  the  Network  are  produced  in  studios  at  North  CardMna 
State, University  at  Raleigh,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  The  University  oV  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  by  use  of  Network- 
o%med  film  and  television  mobile  units;  and  through  arrangeibents  with 
conB»ercial  television  stations  throughout  the  State.    In  addition^  programs 
are  acquired  from  the  Public  broadcasting  Service,  Great  Plains  ^tional 
ITV  Library,  National  Instructional* Television  Library,  other  ETV  stations, 
the  Southern  Educational  Network,  and  varlg^e  coomerical  progratf 
distributors^.  j  ^ 

Eroadcastiog  for  tb^  Network  originates^  from  the  Hetwork-  Center  Jja  


'Chatham'  CountyT    From  there  it  is  relayed  through  The  University-owned 
microwave  system  to  tra'nsmitters  in  Cplumbia,  Farmville,  Wilmington,  Chapel 
Hill,  Winston-Salem,  Concord,  Llnville,  and  Asheville.    In  addition,  the  syst 
includes. translators  at  Horehead  City»  at  Covee  Bald  in  Jacksofn  County,  and 
one  swerving  Try  on.    The  signals  from  this  system  are  available  to  approxi- 
pately  96  per  cent  of  the  1.5  million  television-owning  households  in 
Ncrtth  Caro!),^^. 

In  1976  the  Network  will  provide  about  3,600  hours  of  television 


programs.    About  300  of  these  hours  are  produced  in  North  Carolina.  These 
IpOcally^proyiuced  .programs  incliide  instructional  programs  for  children  and 
adults,  informational  and  public  affairs  programs,  and  programs  for  cultural 
einrlchment  in  arts  and  letters.  , 


3d0 


#  ■ 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  tot^i  hoor*  ^jr^adcast  -ia«r«ctional. 
Forty  per  cent  of  these  are  directed  to  chUdren  in  and  oiit  of  school-  About 
tiie  program  time  is  committed  to  infonnational  programs  (e^g^, 
news  conferences,  documentaries,  and  coverage  of  special  events)  and  25 
•per  cent  consists  of  programs  for  cuitutal  enrichment. 

Since  1969,  the  Network  has  concentrated  on  developing  capacities  to 
pi^ov^ide  television  services  to  childrerjjin  the  schools  of  the  State.  This 
has  been  accomplished  through  effective  cooperation  with  the. State  Department 

t 

'of  f Ubllc' Instruction' 8.  In-School  Television  Program,  through  extending  the 
NetworK  by  the  addition  of  transmitters  and  translators,  through  increased 
film  and  mobile  production  capacities,  and, through  vastly  increased  hours, 
of  the  schedule  devoted  tb  broadcasting  for.  use  In  schools.    The  result 
has  been  an  increase  in  pupils  enrolled  in  classes  using  Network  television 

"rrofr-aboinr  1968-69  ^e-aeagy  ^00^-^:L924.-_75...  


D.  >    Patieirt  €are  and  ^teal tiare  Stippcrt  Services^    -  -  - 

In  association  with  Instruction  and  research  In  health  professions. 
The  University  'of  North  C^roHltirprovldes  extensive  patient  care  and  health 
care  support  seitvlces.  to  the  citizejis  of  North  Caroll^«    These  publiC;^-^::::^^- 
service  programs  are        centered  In  The  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
a^  in  the  Area  Health  Education  Centers  program.    The  Board  of  Governors 
hbe  entered  into  an  affiliation  agreement  with  Pitt  County  MeoK>rial  Hospital 
u^er  the  terms  of  *vhlch  that  institution  will  serve  as  the  primary  teaching 
hospital  of  the  East  Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 

The  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  was  opened  in^Sept»ber  of  1952^ 
to  serve  the  people  of*  North  Carolina  as  a  major  referral  and  te^c^king 
hospital.  *lp 

The  first  priority  of  the^  Hospital  Is^to  provide  hlgh^uallty  health 
^care^-servlces^  -^  a^^a^or^referral  cenfcer^it  is  also  an  Important  channel 


for  ronpAltftliuu^5etv^n  physicians  of  iiorth  Carolina  and  the  faculty  of 

The' University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Medicine  who  serve 

i  ^ 

as  the  Hospital's  medical  staff.  •   

Located  on  the  campus  of  Th^fl^iverslty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  * 
Hill,  the  Hospital  provides  the  clinical  environment  for  the  education  of 
students  for  the  five  Schools  of  Health  Sciences  at  that  institution  and 
for  students  from  other  universities.    It  is  an  essential  and  active  parti-- 
cipant  in  the  affairs  of  the  Academic  Health  Science  Center. 

The  Hospital  has  the  added  responsibility  of  extending  health  care 
services  to  the  people  of  its  immediate  coamunity.    It  has  been  working 
closely  vlth  the. '*ottt-reach^  clinics  of  the  federally-fonded  Orange-Oiatham 
Health  Services  jbti  extend^  ^ttsmmunlty  health  care.    It  is  also  develops 
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priaiary  careTnd  model  family  practice  trint^rs  to  ^«rve  the  duaL  functions: . 
of  providing  health  care  delivery  Ko  the  comnunity  and  programs  for  education 
and  research* 

The  Hospital  Is  expanding  its  facilities  and  programs  in  a  special 

» 

effort  to,  make  available  to  physiciaiis  and  the  health  care  consumer  complex 
'^an.|  highly-specialized  services  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  comprehensive 

Ihealth  care  system.  .  •  - 

•  '      The  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  has  a  capacity. of  approximately 
^50  beds  and'  provides  more  than  Ul.OOO  patient  care  <^ys  a  year.    There  is 
arked  emJhasis  on  anbulatory  care,  with  over  159,000  visits  per  year  to  the 
clinics  of Ithe  Hospital.    The  Hospital  also  provides  psychiatric  services 
maintains  a  54-bed  facility  for  in-patient  care. 
'^The  Hospital  is  accredited  for  internships  in  family  medicine,  medicine, 
-gfedlclne-pediat^rltrs,  1>athol<)^  ^iatric8,-^d  surgery.    Residencies  are 
offered  in  these  specialties  and  in  anesthesiology,  dermatology,  obstetrics^ 
and  gynecology!  opthalmology,  psychiatry,  radiology <  and  1^  other  medical 

and  surgit^  specialties. 

» 

The.' Area  Healtb'p^ucation  Center  (AHEC)  B^ram  is  centered  at  The^ 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill./  Us  purpose  is  to  incr^s^ 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  all  health  persoimel  and  to  improve  the  dip- 
tributlon  of  "personnel  by"  geography  and  specialty  where  health  care  needp 
are  the  greatest.    It  utilizes,  through  cooperative  arrangements,  the 
facilities  of  eowAinity  hospitals  and  other  healtTj  resources  In  health 
education  programs  and  relates' the  educational  program  of  The  University 
patient  care  services  in  the  participating  co&punitles. 


To  meet  tbe^e  goals,  the  AB^C  Program  is  decentralizing  and  regionalizing 
health  pet'sonnel  education.    Each*AHEC  deternines  regional  prioritie3 
consistent  with  the  overall  program.    The  ultim^e  authority  in  each.MEC  ' 
is  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  Afi^C.    Each  of  the  AHEC*s  has,  however, 
established  a  contractual  relationship  with  a  university  which  prcatidee 
professional  guidance  to  its  educational  program^..    The  nine  AHEC  regions 
in  North  Carolina  are  the  ilountain,  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  Area  L,  Wake, 
Fayetteville,  Green'^^oro,  Northwest,  and  Eastern  Area-Health  Education 
\  denters.  .  *  1 

IT  '  -  ^   '  I  . 

^  The  Area  Health  Education  Center  provides  clinical  instructiqn  and 


continhing  education  for  undergraduate  students  in 


the  health  professions. 


residency  training  programs,  and  assistance  to  educational  Institutions 

and  health  care  facilities  in  the  development  of  training  p^S!Jgraffls;for 

.     _   '  1        iJ_  1  

heal th  per sonn^l , 

While  the  emphasis  of  the  AHEC  is  ^on  the  education  of.  health  personnel, 
it  is  an  essenti^  contributor  to  the  ultimate  go|al  of  reaching  as  many 
people  as  possible  with  health  i^are  services  that  provide  health  maintenance, 
preventive  health  services,  and  ln--patient  care./ 


E.     General  Piibllc  Service  Activities  ^  j 

A  university  provides  to  the  remrnnmity  niaw  intellectual  and 


cultuiral  resource  that  serve  to  enrich  t)xe  life  of  the  coiminmity  and  of 
the  St^te  at  large.    These  rasources  contribute  a  variety ^of- services  to  the; 
rtneral  public  that  cannot  t>e^  "classified*'  or  catalogued  in  any  precise  , 
aiaKcomprehensive  manner,  but  ^ich  prpjrlde  important  benefits  and  services 
to  a|.l  segments  of  the  population.    Hajor^ research  libraries  and  special 
dblliectlons,  thi^ater  programs^ concerts,  student  Dacitals,  «rt  «i£ibitions, 
lectures,  dnd  itftercollegiite  and  intramural  sp/jrts  are  Illustrative  of 
the' scope  of  these  services.    Through  these  kinds  of  activities »  all  of 
the  constituent  institutions* of feir  cultxurs^t^^  recreational 
benefits  to  the  State  and  its  citiz,ens.  * 


^.     Planning  for  Public  .ServJ^^e  Prograpg    ^  ,  *  '  .  . 

Long-range  planning  for  public  service  prdgratas  I0  at  different 
stages  of  deveIo|3a»it>  i  A  coapr^esmli^  planning  study  of  general  extension 
programs »  Including  ^tension  Instructing  Is  In  progress.    In  ttie  area  of 
patient  care  and  healttv  care  support  services »  ^  plan  for  the;  development 
of  the  Area  Health  Education  Centers  through  the  remainder  of  this  decade 
was  a  part  of  the  Board  of  Governors^"  Sta^ev^e  Plan  for  Medical  Edticat Ion  t 
approved  In  November,  1973,    Thus  far  the  objectives  set  out  for  the  AHEG 


program  have  been  larg^^ly  realized  on' the -schedule  projected,    planning  for 
the  future  development ^Of  The  Horth  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  Is  substantially 


-dele^at^  to  the  Board' of  ^rectors  of  the  Capital ^  trorking  In  conjunction 


with  The  Khlverslty  of  ^orth  CaroXlna-a^.Cbap^  HHI  and"  Its  health  science 


schools.    Planning  for  the  futiure  development  of  the'^East  Carolina  University 
School;  of  .  MM Iclne  and  it^  affiliated  primary  teaching  hoffPllurt  (^he  new 
Pitt  County  is  still  in  ^togress.    Planning  for  specialized 

.  FjubUi^setvlce^  the  InstltutcTofr  Government  and  the 

-  '  ^  -  ,  '     "  . 

Agricultural  .Intension  Service,  is  a  responsibility  vested  In  theJ(|K8'titutioins 

of  which  thcfse  orgatnlzatlona  are  a  part,  "  ^OT. 

/     .  ^  '        •  ■         '  '  . 

'  ,        -  .  .         .  •  .--rX-^''  ^  "'  * 

-~\ — r  For  the  present  planning  per fod[>.  the  Board  of  <kyv^Q^s  assumes  a^-^ 

p^^cular^r^spqn#ibilit^'^  develop  cootdlnated: planis  ^in  the  areas  of  general; 


rOcu] 


^t^Hon  services  and  tly^elat:^  lunc^ons  of  extension  instruction  and 
contl|^ttij;ig  educa^^lon  programs, r^i^Subsequent/annuil  revlaidna  of  th^  long* 


plM  will  address  these  areas  in  gire^t^^r  detc^ll  on\the  biisls  of  t^ 


now  in  progress*  T^€l^^ 


r>  ..ing  the  services  of  the  Ibiivei^ity^lS^a^^ 
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particularly  Important  to  develop  plans  for  the  mpre  effective  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Network  in  extension  instruction  and  other  programs 
of  continuing  education,  and  It  calls  upon  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  planning  studies  consistent  with  these  objectives. 


PART  IV 
ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  PLAN 

The  planning  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Governors  has  a  compre- 
hensive purpose  and,  for  €ach  of  the  constituent  Insjfeitutions  of  The* 
University  of  North  Carolina,  a  specific  purpose^    The  comprehensive  purpose 
is  found  in  the  statigpry  responsibility  to  "plan  and  develop  a  coordinated 
system  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina."    The^ecific  purpose  is 
found  in  the  further  statutory  responsibil*^  ^"determine  the  functions, 
educational  activities  and  academic  prograiais"  o^/^ch  constituent  institution. 
It  is  this  specific  responsibility  for  each  of  the  institutions  that  is 
addressed  in  this  section  of  the  long-rafage  plan. 

For  each  of  the  constituent  institutions,  this  section  presents  the  ^ 
TaTcadCTdc  piogrfflB  plan.    The  stait^^  Tiaslc  aMigninent  6f  edtfcra- 

tional  responsibility  to  the  institutions,  in  the  context  of  The  University- 

/        *  •  ■  / 

wide  long-range  plan.    Each  institutional  academic  program  plan  contains 

a  generar descriptive  classification  of  the  institution  and  then  sets  out 

(1)  the  current ly^uthorized  major  academic  units  (colleges  and  schools) 

through  which  tlfe  instructional  programs  of  the  institution  are  organised 

and  supported/  (2)/4ll  currently  authorized  degrep  programs  In  the  institution, 

by  degree  leveL-^  by  discipline  division  and  discipline  specialty;  (3)  all 

new  prograils  that  ,  the  Institution  is  now  authorized  to  plaii  during  this 

planning  period,  1976-1981;  (4)  the  authorized  enrollment  projections  for 

the  institution  for  each  year  Of  the  plarailng  period;  (5)  other  general  oV 

•peciflc  Instrtictional  responsibilities  that  are  assigned  to  the  Institution; 

and  (6)  the*  basic  procedure^  for  annual  review  of  the  plan. 


The  descriptive  classification  of  the  Institutions  is  adopted  from, 
/categories  developed  In  the  Program  Classification  Structure  (PCS).    It  is 
generally  consistent  with  similar  classifications  developed  by  the  Carnegie 
Comiklaislon  on  Higher  Education,  the  National: jSdiBim  on  the  Financing 

of  Postsecondary  Education,  the  Academy  for  'EducatioiM^;1)#velopment  and 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics. 

Institutions  are  classified  as  follows: 

•  •  "  1 

(a)  Major  Research  Utiiversltles ' —  Universities  which  awarded  more 
than  50  doctor^s  degrees  and  received  morjg  than  $10  million  in 
fec^t^l  obl^^gatlons  to  support  research  and  development  in  the 
last  fla6al  year. 

(h/   Other  Doctoral-Grantitig  Universities  —  Institutions  which  awarded 
doctoral  degrees  in  the  mdst  recent  year. 

(c)  Comprehensive  Universities  —  Institutions  which  awarded  degrees 
at  the  baccalaureate  and  master's  level. 

(d)  General  Baccalaureate  Universities       Institutions  which  awarded 
degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level  in  arts  and  sciences  discipline 
divisions  and  in  some  professional  areas  ^ 

(e)  Specialized  Institutions  —  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts, 
which  offers  programs  at  the  secondary  and  at  the  baccalaureate 
levels  in  the  pe^^forming  arts. 

Two  points  merit  particular  note  as  a  preface  to  these  acadefl^c  program 
plans.    Firsts  they  do  not  purport  at  this  time  to  present  further  specific 
assigiaients  of  responsibility  in  thfe  areas  of  extension  instruction,  research, 
oij  publlii  service.    The  basic  policies  established  by  the , Board  of  Governors 

■  "  ■     f      1  ' 

••In  these  areas  are  set  forth  In  earlier  sections  j  of |  this  plan.  .  Pendlnr  . 

■  '  .    i  • 
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further  planning  studies,  no  additional  assignments  o^  responsibility,  as 
they  pertain  to  each  institution^^re  necessary  at  thiW  time.    In  subsequent 


revisions  of  the  long-range  p Ian each  of  these  areAs  ^ill  be  addressed  in 
greater  detail.  / 

Second,  the^academic  program  plans  ,  include  listings  of  authorize'd 
degree  programs  but  do  not  define  completely  the  specific  instructional 
activities  that  are  currently  authorized  at  ihe  institutions.    This  more  ,  1 
complete  specification  can  be  found  for  each  institution  in  the  Instructional 
'Progifam  Inventory,  A-5-9. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  review  and  evaluation  of 
institutional  plans  will  be  a  central  element  ir  the  annual  revision  of 
the  comprehensive  long-range  plan.    This  annual 


means  through  which  The  University  and  each  of  :.ts  constituent  institutions. 


can  plan  appjropriate  responses  to  changing  need 


review  will  establish  a 


and  opportunities. 


,  /  r 
I 

I' 


■y  ■ 


Appalachian  State  Unlveralty 


/     J..     Academic  Organlratlon^  ^ 

If  .   '  ' 

Appalachian  State  University  Is  a  compriehendl^ve  university,  ^ 

*  offering  prbgrama  at  the  baccalaureate,  master's,  and  intermediate  leve]^ 

Its  Inst^ctional  progtams  are  organized  in,  these  coll/ges  and  prof ess^^bnal 

school/:  .    -  ^^^w-^ 


General  College 
/  (;k>ll^ge  of  Art^  and  Sciences 
^   ^Allege  of  Business 


:  / 

'if  J  ■ 
■•/,-.  ^ 

"i  < 


Qollege  of  Lieamlnglafid  Human.  / 

Development  ;> 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  kt\ 
Gr^ciuate  School 


*   4  ' 


4 


^  2. 
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'    •  *  * 

thorlzed  to  pffe^r  programs  of 


AppalachiM  State  Unlverslty^^ 
study  leading  to  degrees  in  the  discip^^e^^ivlsions  and  specialties  as, 
set  forth  below:'  ^     •       .  ^  ^  * 


V 


Q 


a.     Baccalaureate  Level  - 
Agriculture  an<Hi^^tural  Reso^ces^^^^ 

No  programs  authori,zed 

Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

City,  coHnmi^»  and  regional  planning 
♦ 

Area  Studies 

No  programs  authojized* 

o  • 

Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general"^ 
l^slness  and  Management 


Business  and(  coBBierce»  generl^ 
Accounting  ^  1 
Banking  and  fia;^te 
Business  managem^t  and 
adalnistratlbn.  \ 

.  '  • 

Communications  -        '  ».  * 


%  No  programs  authorised 
Computer  and  Information  Sconces 

 t^puter  and  information  ^sciences,  gen^ifal 

« Education 


Marketing  and  purchasing 
Secretarial ^studies 
Business  econoadcs 
Insurance ' and  real  estate 


  C' 

Elementary  education,  genetal 

Special  ^ucatxon,  general 

Educatlonlof  the  mentally 

retatded. 


Science  education  tfiethodology 

theory)  ' 
Physloale^a^ 
Driver  and, safety  education 


it 
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J* 

/Education  (cont'd.) 

Speech  correction 

Education  of  the  eaotlonally 

disturbed 
Special  learning  disabilities 
Art  education  (methodology 

and  theory) 
Music  education  (aethodology 

and  theory) 

Ettfineering 

No  programs  authorized 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art  (paint lng»  drawing » 

sculpture) 
*Muslc  (perfomlngy  coiq>osltlon9 

theory) 

Music  (lib'fe^^al^artsjirogram) 
Foreign  Languages 

French  """^ 
Health  Professions 


Bo^ 


Law 


Health  care  aanagement 
Speech  pathology  and  at: 

Economics 


>logy 


Home  economics »  genei^l  

Home  decoration  and 
'  equipment 


e  ftally 


Health  education  Cine! 

life  education) 
Business,  commerce 9  and  ' 

dlstrlbutlTe  education 
Industrial  arts,  vocational,  and 

technical  education 


/ 


Dramatic  arts 
Music  merchandising 


Spanish 


/ 


Medical  laborat^>^  technologies 


Clothing  and  tezt^les^ 
Institutional  jiuasement 


No  programs  author^ed 


Engliah^  general 
Speech,  debate,  and) 
science 


tore 


Phllosoptqr  and  religicm 


--1 
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Library"  Science 

Library  science,  general 
Mathenatics 


Mathematics,  general 


sical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 
Chemistry,  general 


Psychology 

Psychology,  general 
Public  Affairs  and"  Services 

'  ^arks  and  recreation  manageniei 
Social  Sciences 


Socla^  ^iences,  general 
Antr^pology 


History 


Interdisciplinayy  Studies 

General  UKAral   ^yt-a  anA  arieng^ 


Statiatif^s,  mathematical  and 

theoretical 


Geology 


Psychology  for  counseling 


aphy   

litical  ^clence  and'  government 

ilog^™^- 


-  No  programs  authorized  <^^^=-— ^ 
-Arcfatte<*tute  and  Environmental  Design 
11^  Ir^f rrnnff  authorized 


Area  Studies 


)lo 


[>rografli8  authorized 


Biologic  ^\  Sciences 


o  ■ 
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Business  and  Manageaetit 

Business  and  conmerce,  general 
Oi^Munlcatlons 

No  prograas  authorized 
Coaputer  and  Information  Sciences 

No  programs  authorized 
Education 

Elementary  education,  general 
Higher  education,  general 
Special  education,  geneiz^L 
Student  personnel .  (counseling 

and  guidance) 
Educational  Administration 
Educational  supervision 


Engineering 

No  programs  authorized 
, Fine  and  Applied  Arts  . 

Nb  programs  authorized 
Foreign  Langiia^s 

French' 
^alth  Professions 

V  ■ 

Speech  pathology  and  audlology 
Home  Economics 

No  programs  .apthoi^lzed 
Lav  ' 

».No  9rog[amd  authorized 
Letters 

O 

English,  general 


f 


Reading  education  (methodology 

and  theory) 
Music  education  (methodology 

and  theory) 
Science  education  (methodology 

and  theory) 
Industrial  arts,  vocational, 

and  technical  education 
Health  and  physical  education 
Audio-^sual  education 


Spanish 


-0 


o 


'  MathematfcsT^enfr, 

Physical  Sciences 

Chemistry  j^^j^^eral 

Psychology  \{!^ 

Psychology,  general    J; ! 
^    -  Clinical  psychology 

Public  Affairs  and  Servicid>ij 

~  Nq^.  programs  aattioriSt 

Social  Scieri^s; 


Psychologyv^or  counseling 


Social  sciences/  gei^ra^> 


-i^^  31  ^v  :   Pollticar  sci^de' and  goventi^jit^ 
'     feeiology:  ;  _ 


Intei:disclplinaty  Stu^^ 
No  programs  auth^SpH^ed 


•  ^  -c.  Interaedi|ie  (Sfacth-Yfeatyt^vel 
Biological -fici^c^  ;    ,  —     1  ^   *  '  -  - 


Biology,  geni^ral 
Education  ^ 


— f  lenientary  educatj 

Higher^.^dtica£lon7  generSl^ 
SpeClftl  education i  general 

-   Student  personnel  (counseling 
and  guidance 


Educatipnal  ^ada^nTsttation '  \ 
Educatio^en.  aupervislon 
Rte^in|"education  (methodology  ' 

and  theory) 
Educatiimal  media 


3.     Authorization  to  Plan  Mev  Programs 

! 

Appalachian  State  University  la  now  authorized  to  ^lan  the  following 


new  programs: 

a.     Baccalaureate  Level 
'Cikamunlcat.ipns  ,  :^ 


Conmunications,  general 
Education 


Reading  educatioti  (niethodology 
and  theory) 


l^ublic  Affairs' and  Services 

.  Law  enforcement  and  corrections 


Master's  Level 


B&siness  and  Management 


Accounting  : 


Education 


Art  educatitm  (methodology  ai 
theory) 


Business  management  and 
— administration  ' 


er,  and  safety  educatioin 


School  psychology 


intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

Pjiychology 

School. psychology-    -  -  ^  .  : - 
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trollments 


Appalachian  State  University  in  1975-76  has  an  estinated  annual 
entollment  0^,695  full-time  equiva/ent  students.    This  enrollnent  is 
distributed  by  level  as  follows:      /  .  *  i 

UtiaergVaduate    7,045  Graduate    650[  . 

Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  current  planning,  period  are 
as  follows  (In  full-time  equi\^alents) : 

Dndergradtiate  Graduate  Total 


/ 


1976-77 
,1977-78 
1978-79 
1979^80 
1980-81 


7;  165 
7,317 
7»353 
7,394 
7,428 


685 
683 
697 
716 
732 


These  enrollflient  projections  will  be  re-evaluated  annually  for  budgeting;' 
^d  planning  purposes.    This  annual  review  will  take  into  account  any    j  , 

Iproferam  additiona  or  deletiofis  or  other  autWued  changes  ia  the  mis^ldii  . 

I  .  ^  /      '        ■  •  26  ■      ^  '■ 

3f  l^e  institution.  /Moreover,  special  studies     now  being  conduced  under 

the  direction  of  the'  President  and  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next 

few  months  may  IndiCaie  a  need  for  revisions  in  these  enrollment  est^J^te*.  - 

Therefore,  these  projections  are  firovlslcto  until  these  studies  m^*  feonpletefl 

and  the  Boat^-^f  Obvemors  has^aken  appitopriate  actloxi.     .  _ 
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*    ^  '   Special  Responslbtritlfes 

No  ccmstltueat  Institiutioti  of  The  University  of  'North  Cafdllogt  . 
ha)9  a  geographlcallir*lloilj:«^  edycatlonal  role«    Each  iBatltution  adadt^ 
sttidents ^om  all^^r^lons  of  ^he\state  and  from  other- stated.  JJL  - 

Cpp^l^chlan  State  University  ha>-^cperl«iced  rapid 'gro^itli  i^. recent 
J,  ai^l  only  by  close  monitoring  ot  Its  admlfslpns  has  it  rednced  the 
rate  of  that  growth.    At  the  same  time,  Appalachian,  State  University,  tjy 
reason  of  its  location  In  a  regloj  of  the  State  otliervise  lacking  In 
public  senior  Institutions  of  higher  education,  has  Tecognl2ed  special 
tesponsibilitles  tp  serve  the  people  of  that  region.    Examples  of  this  msQr 
be  found  in  the  relationships  that  the  Institution  has  d^v^lo^d  with  the 
publlt  school  systems  in  its  region  and  with  the  State/instltt^tlons  "In 
Morganton.    Through  these  relations  it  performs  a  . public  senf ice  mission' 


and. provides  for  its  students  valuable  .training  experience  in  the  publijC    .  '» 

schools  and  In  other  public  agencies.  -.  -^      -    •  .  ^  i 

■      '   •  '   "    >  ^    '   \  '^''*     '  /  ' 

It  Is  the  expectation  oi  the  Board  of  Goventbrs  that  Ajxpalachian  State 

University  will  continue  to  maintain  admissions  policies  designed  to  effect 

necessary  controls  oveiy its  enrollment.    The  Board  further  laoka  to' Appal^Masi 

State  University  to  continue  to  emphasize  its  special  responslbilltie^i^o  ^ 


the  regio|r  ln^«hich  ^^^is  located. 
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/Amyial  Review  of  the  Long-Range  Plan 

B^inning  in  line,  Appalachian  SrtK^'nrniversity  thall  suj^mitl  to 


'1   i  thiNiPreatdcnt.  in  accordance  isrlth  a  schedule  to  be,  established,  ^  proposed 


ifetisions  in  its  institutional  long-range  plan  and  educational  mi 
tiK  next  five^ear  period.    The  proposedj  revisions  shall  specify 


additional  new  programs  IxJf  ^ich  plariniig  authoifi^ation  is  requisted, 
riport  on  the  status  ot  p/evfbusly  authc 


ij||lca£e  what  existing  di^gree 
itutlon  p^||lo«es  to  di^^rot^ 


sfLfecliy  what  new  co] 


programs  or^ 
inue* 

>Ql:s,  if 


authorirzatl^  to  establl^-  04  an^ jb^^ 
•fctus  of  existltig'  C0liW^sriand  sd^bots  t  ^tlJLs  refcbigycnded.  F 


.sed  new  program  planniiig,  and 


revision^  ^ 


lion  i^or 


My 


the 
1  also 


iny^  tfee  institutlpn  rdqueo^ts  • 
cediTfEinizatlbn  in  •  the  4tructure  or 


1 


Eaat  Carolina  University 


1.     Academic  Organization 

•         *?  . 

East  Carolina  University  is  %  comprehensive  university  offeting  ^ 
programs  at  the  bacciilaureate,  master ^s,  intermediate,  and  first  prof essional  \ 
levels.    Its  instructional  progr^s  are  organized  in  these  colleges  and 


professional  schools: 
*  Academic  Affairs 

^General  Xollege 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

School  of  Art 

School  of  Business 
.  School  of  Education^ 

School  of  Home  Economics 

School  of  Music 

School  of  Technology 


\ 


Health  Affairs  /* 

School  of .Allied. Health,  v 
and  Socijal  Professiohs 
School  of  Medicine 
School  of  Nutsing 


TheJSradjjate^^^^^  rj^pgnsibtlttY  for  gost-baccalaure^t^ 

programs  In  both  i^ucademic  Affairs  and  Health  Affairs. 
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2*      Authorized  Degree  Programs  ,  , 

East  Carolina  University  Is  authorized  to  offer  programs  of  j 
study  leading  to  degrees  In  the  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  as 
set  forth  below: 

a.      Baccalaureate  Level  / 

I  '  '    .  /• 

Agrlcullture  and  Natural  Resources 


No  progran^  authorized 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

City,  community,  and  regional  planning 
Area  Studies, 

No  programs  authorized 
Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general 
Business  and  ^Management  y 


I 


Biochemistry 


Business  management  and 
administration    ,  \ 

Communications 


No  progtam^  authorized 
Computer  a|idf^Informatl6n  Sciences 


Secretarial  studies 


iputer  and  Information  sclencea, 
general  ^ 


^EfluQation 

i        Elementary ,  education;  :  gto^r al 

iSpe<lial  lBducat;Lon,  general 
'  ^ .  Art  education  (methodology 
^and  theoty) 
Science  educajtlon 

(methodology  and  theory) 
Driver  and  saif^ty  education 

Engineer  ing        s       .     . .  - 

No  pTOgjraipii  authorl^fjt         .  ^> 


Health  edttcajtion  (Includei. 

'    family  life  education)  , 
Business  y  conmerce,  and 

distributive  education  ^ 
"industrial  arts^oVocatlonal, 
and  technicul  education 
Health  and  physical,  education 


Fine  and  Applied  Arts 


Art  (paintlngy  drawing,  sculpture) 
Art  history  and  appreciation 
Music  (performing,  composition, 
theory) 

Musjc  (liberal  arts  program) 

Foreign  Languages 

French 
German 

Health  Professions 

Health  professions,  ger|eral 
Nursing 

Occupational  therapy 
.Physical  therapy 

Home  Economics  /  ' 


Home  economics,  general 


Law 


No  programs  authorized 
Letters 

English,  general 
Library  Science  - 

Library  science,  general 

Mathematics 

.  Mathematics,  general 

Physical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 
Chemistry^  general 

Psychology 

Psychology »  general 


Dramatic  arts 
Dance 

Community  arts  management 
Music  therapy 


Spanish 


Medical  record  llbrarlanshlp 
Speech  pathology  and  fiudlology 
Medical  laboratory  technologies 
Environmental  health 

I 


Philosophy 


Geology 

Applied  physics 
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Public  Affairs  and  Services  .  < 

Parks  and  recreation  management       Law  enforcement  and  corrections 
Social  work  and  helping  services 
'      (other  than-  clinical  social  work) 


Socla^l  Sciences  /  • 

/  ' 
Anthropology 

^    '  History 

^Geography 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Marine  sciences 


Political  science  and  government! 
Sociology 


b.      Master^s  Level 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

No  programs  authorized  / 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

No  programs  authorized 
Area  Studies 

No  programs  authorized 
Biological  Sciences- 

Biology,  general 
Business  and  Management 

Business  management  and  administration 
Communications 

No  programs  authorlzec^ 
Computer  and  Information  Sciences  ^ 

No  programs  authorize 


/ 


ERIC 


423 
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/ 


Education 

Elementary  educa^lotli  general  . 
Special  education-,  general 
Special  learning  diseblj-lties 
Stydent  p.ersonnel 

(coutisellng  and  guidance). 
Educational  administration  / 
Curriculum  ai^d  Instruction  j 
Art  education 

' (methodology  and  theory) 

Engineering 

I  ^ 
No  programs  authorized 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art  (painting,  drawing, 
sculpture), 

Foreign  Languagels  ^ 

No  programs!  authorized 


.  Health  Prjofesslc 

Speech  pathology  and  au|diology 

Home  Economics 

Home  economies,,  general] 

Lav  ^ 

*    No  jprograms  authorized 
Letters 

English,  general 
Library  Science 

Library  science,  general 


*  Science  education 

(methodology  and  theory) 
.  Business,  commerce,  and 

distifibptive  education 
industrial  arts,  vocational, 
#nd  technical  education 
Health  and  physical  education 


Music  (performing,  composition, 
theory) 


Clinical  eoclal  work  (medical 
.  and  psychiatric  and 
rehabilitation  services) 


Family  relatipns  and  child 
development 
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t. 


Mathematics,  general 

^  Physical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 
\     Chemistry,  gfeneral 

Psychology 

"^Psychology,  general  V 
Clinical  psychology  _J 

Public  Aftalrs  and  Services 

•  Public  administration  ' 

^ciaLSclences 


History 
Qeofraphy 


Interdisciplinary  Studied 
/  No ' programs  authorized 


Geology 


School  psychology 


Political"  science  and  government 
Sociology 


S:.      Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 
'Education' 

Educational  administration  Curricjulum  «id  instruction 


d.  '  First  Professional  Level 

Health  PrMessipfls 
»  \ — T"" 

Medicine,  M.D.  degree 


r) 
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_      3^  .-^  Aiithorizatlok  to  £1  an ^Heiir  ^x^gy^"g-    _  .    _  _  

East  Carolina  JUniversity  is  ^thorized  to*  plan  the  following  new 

programs  during  the  current  planning  period,  19^6-1981:  ^ 
a.      Baccalaureate  Level 


No  programs  authorized 


b.      Master's  Level 
Education 

'  Adult  and  continuing'^  education 
Health  Professions 

Nursing 


Driver  and  safety  education 


Envtr 


ronvental  health 


c.y   Intchraediate  (Sixth-Year) /Level 
Pio logical  Sciences 


Biology,  general 
Education        «  ,  ^ 

^  ^  Mu^ic  education  (methodology  and  theory)^ 
Letters   '  * .  \  *      ^  . 

English,  general 
Psychology 

School  psychology 


.  I 


  4 ,  ^  Fnr^iijaents.     ^  _  .  *  ^  z  ^  _ 

East  Carolina  University  in  1975-76  has  an  esflMted  annual 
earoXlment  of  iO,370  fdXl-tiae  equivalent  stud^ts^    This  enrollment  Is 
distrusted  by  level  as  follows: 


Ihidergraduate  Graduatte 


Academic  Affairs 


9,254 


'  i;n6 


Authorized  enrollnent  estimates  for  the  current  planning  period-  are  as 
follows  (in  full-tiae  equivalents) : 


1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 
.1979-80 
1980-81 


Dndergraduate 

9,307 
9,434 
9,495 
9,544 
9,602 


Graduate 

1,193 
1,266 
1,325 
1,396 
1,«98^ 


Total 

■■  ■. 

10,.500 
10,700 
10,820  - 
10,940  , 
U,060 


These  enrollaent  levels  will  be  re-evaluated  annually  for  hudgetfaig 
and  planning  purposes.    This  annual  review  will  take  into  account  any  progr* 


Additions  or  deletions  or  other  authorized  chang*s  in  the  «i88ion  of  the 
institution.    Moreover,  special  studies^?  now  being  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  and  expected  to  bi.coiipleted  within  the  next  few  months  may 
indicate  a  need  for  tCTlsions  in  these  enrollment  estimites.  -  Therefore, 
these  projections  are  provisional  until  these  studies  are  co^leted  and  the 
Board  of  Govemoris  Jias  taken  appropriate  action.        '  *  ^  ' 

-     ,  ■  X  ,    -  ■ 


^Sat^L'sTs^r'th^li^r^  the'pr^domiinantly  black  coastltuent 
ItistltuftCbns  and  the  study  of  admissions  polIcl«8  and  i>racTlce8. 


"These  studies  are  those  called 'fot  in  The  tevlsed  North  Carolina  State 
for  the  Further  rumination  of  Racial  Duality  in  P^llc  Ppat-Secondary 


5.      Special  Responsibilities 


East  Carolina  University,  by  reason  of  its  location  in  an  are^ 
of  the  State  lacking  in  other  comprehensive  State  ipstltutions  of  higher 
^^ucation,  enjoys  and  has  capitalizeiT  on  its  special  opportunities  for 
service  to  the^^eople  of  its  area*.    The  relationships  that  East  Carolina 
Univer8lt5r  hafe  long  Kafl  with  the*^  public  school  systdas  in  its  area'are\^ 
one  example.    Another  is  the  extensive  coiacem  that  institution  hais 
shown  over  many  years  for  improving  health  care  services,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  Nortii  Carolina^ 

Through  the  Nursing  School  established  several  yeats  ago,  th^ 
School  of  Allied  Health  and  Social  Professions,  and  more  recently  the 
School  of  Medicine,  that  institution  has  made  a  major  commitment  to 
education  and  service  in  the  health  care  field..  While  those  programs  are 
now  oriented  to  some  iextent  to  the  needs  of  the  institution's  immediate 
"     area,'  It~mst  l>e' anticlp 

programs  will  find  professional  employment  throughout  the  State  and 
beyond  it.    Therefore,  these  programs  const^itute  not  Qpiy  regional  but* 
Statewide  resource^.. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  that  East  Carolina.. 
-  /University  will  continue  in  this  responsive  role  with  a  special  but  hot 
lilting  concern  for  the  Eastern  region  of  the  State.    While  some  growth' 
in  other  programs  of  East  Carolina  University  over  the  next  five  years 
^  is  anticipated  and  provided  for  in;  this  plan,  the  institutiaaal  comnitments 
in  the  health  , care  field,  and  particularly  >that  .re|>resented  by  the 
School  of  Medicine,  are  likely^  for  many  years  to  come  to  make  these  fields 
the  predominating  growtb  sector  in. the  Institution  in  terms  of  resource 
requirements *lf  not  of  student  enrollmentflf.  ^  . 


4i8 


« 


"  BegWng.ln  1976,  East  Carolina  University  shall  submit  to 

the  President,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to  be  established,  any  proposed 
^^Isions  in  its  institutional.  lt>n^-range  plan  and  educational  alssion  for 

the  next  fivJ^year  period.    The  pro^bsed  revisions  shall  specify  any. 

additioiial  new  programs  for*^*hich  panning  aJfhorization  is  requested,  a 

report  on.  the  status  of  pr^iousiy-aUtliorized  new  program  planning,  and 
\Aat  existing  de^ee  programs  of  program  tracks,  if  any.  the  institution 

proposes  to -discontinue.    The  proposed  revisions  shall  also  specify  what 
'  new  colleges  or  schools,  if  any.  the  institution  requests  authoriration  to 

«st«>li*h.  or-any  major  reorganisation  in  the  structure  or  status  of  existing 

college  and  schools  that  is  reconnepded.  " 
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Authorized  Degree^ Programs  .  _  ^     •  ' 

Elizabeth  City  State  Ualversity  Is  authorized  to  offer  prograas  of 
study  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  In  th^  discipline  divisions  and 
specialties  as  set  forth  belows  * 
Agriculture  'and  tIaturaX  Resources       .  . 

No  programs  authorized . 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design  ,  •  ^ 

No  programs  authorized  .  •       ,  _ 

Area  Studies  .* 

No  programs  authorized  » 
V     Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general  '  / 

v^Business  and  Ma^gement 

Business-  management  and  ^ministration 
-  Communications 

,  No  programs  authorized 
Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

No  programs  authorized 
Education  * . 


^-1 


Elementary  education,  general 
Art  education 

(ffiethodology  and  theory) 
Music  education 

(methodology  and  theory) 

Enftltteering 

No  pro-ams  authorized 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

. .  No  programs  authorized 


Business ,  commerce,  and 

d ts tr ibut ive  education 

Indus triai  arts,  vocational, 
and  tifechnical  educaition 

Health  and  physical  education 
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No  programs  authorized  ' 

Law 

No  programs  authotized 
Letters  '  • 

English,  general 
Library  Science 

No  programs  authorized 

Mathematics 

■J    \  -         '      .  '  ' 

!lathematic8,  general 

PhyjBlcal  Scie^c^^ 

Chem|.3try,  general  ■   -        '  Geolpgy 
Psychology 

No  programs  authorized 
Public  Affairs,        Services'     '  ir„ 


,5 


SQclal^Scienpes  ^ 


-1 


Foreign  Languages  f 

'    No  programs  authorized  •    '  '/ 

'      •  -        '  ' '{  \ 

Health  Professions 

No  programs  authorized  '  i 

Hode  Economics  '   -  , 


I' 


Law  enforcement  ind  q&nrectlons     ^  j'' 


.  Social  science*  V  gisneral  ?o^%i<^^l$^siB^^ce  wtid  go^J^mttwint 

Htstciry  ,       .  *     ;  •    •  -      '  '    [Soiimlq^''";  ^  ^'" 

Inter^lBClpllnary'  Studies,  / ^    •  \  ^-'V-,    i*^" '  - ''--^y 


No'  programs  authorized 


f  • 


'  432'  ,;  ;■,••;■*:-., 
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3»U      AuthOfUation  to  Plan  ^New /Programs    .   _  

'Elizabeth  City  State  University  Is*  now^horized  to  plan  ttie^ 
following  ^e<j^  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  l^vel:  ^.        ^  ^ 

1  Biologit^al  Sciences  ._4c    '  ^  '  ^       V     ^  ^. 

*     ;!  Ecology  J  ^    '   ^ . 

J    Education   "         '  ^ 
I  Special-  education,  general 


/ 


heading.  ediXG;ation 

'  {|w^ilu)dology  and  'tly^ry)  ' 


Health  Professions 

Medical  laboratory  t^cmvolxi^^ 

Psychology 

Psychology,  general 


/ 


x^-'  

«^-r.7.,' 
ERIC 


4.  Enrollment 


/ 


Elizabeth  Clty» State  University  in  1975-76nia8  an  estimated 
annual  enrolliDuent  of  1,348  full-time  equivalent  srtudents.    Th^s  enrollment 
is  .  all,  ate^^e  uiul^  ,  *    •   ^  ^      V  .  :  V        ^       ^  *• 

/  Aatndritzea  e^pllment  projections  fot  t3a^  cxxtteati  plj^^  as 
folloWs  (ln>full-*timc  equivalents): 


1W6-77  ^. 

1977--^ 

i976^9 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 


/ 


Undergraduate 

1,500 
1,610 
1,690 
l,^770 
1,860 


These  ,enrollment  projections  will  be*  re-evaluated  annually  for  |budge1:ing  • 
and^lanning  purposes..^  This, annual  review--vlll  takej  int^o  account  any  ptogram 
additions  or  deletions,  or  pther  auth#riz^  eh^ngia  /^n^t he  mission  of  the  Insti- 


f  » 


tution^  Moreover,  special  ^^tudfe82^  t^pw  belQ^T  <^4^f^^^ the  direction 
of  the  Pjresident  aad  expected  to  ote  cbmpl^t^  wiphin  Che  next  few  months  may 
indicate  a  need  for  revisions  in  tl^ese  enrollment  estimates.    Therefore,  these 


projections  are  prov^isional  until  these  studies  are  completed  and  th4  Boatd 
of  Governors  lias  taken  appropriate  actilcm.  •  .  * 
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1?- 


... 


•  EH»abeth;Clti^'^Stalie.^8niV»»^^  .  *  " 

5apulat^  region  of  W-5ta^e:--ltirficfttes  the"  pr^^^ 
.    Welopoent  .of         i^^^^^  -    *  ■ 

/♦•.t9,i;he.iiriSgiait^  of  jiMefK^d^at'e^^*^    •  Cpi»iderable  diversification  , 

^'-^^^ii^^^        addition  of  programs  in  business  a^d  ^i^i^  the  social  sciences,  ^ 
•  but  tea^cher, education  is  still  the  i|rgest  componeait  of  th6  curriculuin.        .     -  ^ 
,  -  Priority  should  be  gl^n- to^  streng^hetJlng,  prbgraias.  in  teacler  education*  that 

provide  a  needed  servlci*  to.  th^  r^feion.    Program  plannipg-;&nd  ^^aluatiqn  should 
'  '     insure  efflctlve' working  relaticm^hWabetwek..^^^^^  >niversitx  ^  . 

and, the  College  o£  tiie  AlbfnSr^erMoieu^v^r;:  in  vie^. of  the  rap^  growth  in  • 
■  its  enrollment.  ,;^izabetY^ity  StkteUnWaty.sK^^^^        the^i^rfesent  plWrig 
period  •  p-lae^  empliasis  ipon  strengthening  the  itfstitutiJn '  s  programs  r^h^^  I 
than  upon-.additional  expahsiort.-  .  ^         ^. -.  ' 


■  <o 


.1 
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AtmuHl  ^evtefv^  of  the  Lcmg-RangeHMatv  — -  ^   

Beginning  in  1976,  Elizabeth  City  State  University  shall 

submit  to-  the  President,  fn  accordance  with  a  schedule  to^be  established,  * 

any^  proposed  revisions  in  its  institutional  long-range  plan  and  educational 

mission  for  the  next  five-year  period.    The  proposed  revisions  shall 

specify  any  additional  new  programs  for  '<irhich  planning  abthorization 

requesded,  report  on  the  stiatus  of  previously-authorized  new  program 

planning,  and  indicate  what  existing  degree  programs  or  program  tracks, 

ii  any,  the  institution  .proposes  ta  discontinue.    The  proposed  revisions 

shall  also  specify  what  major  changes  are  reque'^ted  in  the  academic 

.organization  of  the  institution. 

In  1976,  upon  completion  of  the  study  of  the  predominantly  black 

constituent  institutions  required  under  the  terms  of  the  desegregation  , 

%  ,      '    '    •    ^  '  -  ' 

plan,,  this  mission  statement  will 'again  be  reyiewed  jn^  . 

amendments  adopted  by  the  Board-  df,  Govgrnors.      "  -  -  . 


Fayettevllie  State  University 


1.  .    Acaciemli:  Orgaalgatjon' 

FayetVevllle  State  University  is  a  general  baccalaureate  institu- 
tion.   The  curriculum  and  size  of  F^yetteVille  State  University  have  ndt  -  . 
necessitated  the.  establishment  of  separate  schools  or  colleges'.  Instruc- 
tional programs  ate  organized  "under  thtee  divisions:    arts  and  sciences, 
business  and  economics,^  and"  education.  .  Eac^ division  head  reportfe  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for -Academic  Affairs. 

1  Ipayetteville. -State  University  has  the  further  respdnsibili'ty  for 
pLovidi'ng  pll  undergraduate, instruction -in  the  educatienal  center  .at  Fort 
Br4gg.    The  Dean"  of  the  Fort  Bragg  Center  exercises  admirfistrative  respon-* 
sLhility  for  that  program  Uiider  the  direction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
A  fadSemid  Affairs.  *    '     : 
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Fayetteville  State  University  is  authorized  to  confer  the 
assacidte  degree^ at vth^  Fort  Bragg  Center  in  those  areas  set  out  in 
♦Appendix  A-5-12,  and  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree  in  the.  discipline  divisions  and  specialties  as  ket  forth  below: 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

No  programs  authorized  ^.  '  • 

^  Architecture  and  Environmental  Desiga 
llo  programs  authorized 
Are^/situdies  * 


r  ^  /  Nb  programs  author^i^ed 
Biological  Sciences 


Biology,  general 
Busineigs  and  Management 


Business  management  and  administration 
Commun:  .ca  tiyis 


N(»  programs  authorized 
C^putciiSand  Information  Sciences 


N(»  programs  authorized 
Education 


Elementary  education,  general 
*Music  education  (methodology^ 
and  theory)^ 

Engineering 

No  programs*  authorized 


Business,  cosqerce,  and 

distributive  education 
Healths and  physical  education 


Fln6  and  Applied  Arts. 

Dramatic  ar^ 
Foreign  Languages 
•  French  *  . 
Health  Professions 

Medical  laboratory  technologlis 
Home  Economics 

No  ^programs  authorized 

|(Law 

^   *|lo  programs  authorized" 

Letters 

Englisli,  general 

tfbrary  Science  ^       .  * 

lito.  programs  authorized 

Mathematics 
  .  ♦ 

Mathematics,  general 
Physical  Sciences  . 

Chemistry »  general 
o  Psychology 

.Psychology,  general 
Public  Affairs  and  Services 
'No  programs  authorized 
Social  Sciences 


Sojclal  sciences^  general  .    Sociology     ^  • 

History  Af ro-Anericaa  (black 

political  science  and  goveroment  studies     X'  ^ 


V 


Interdlsclplloary  Studies 

No  programs  authorized  ^  *      <«, . 

1 
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3,      Authorization  to  Plan  New  Programs 

Fayetteville  State  University  is  -now  authorized  to  plan  the 
following  new  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  levels 
.  Education 

Special  education,  general 
Social  Sciences 


Economics 


Geography 


\ 


9 


%  > 
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4.  Enrollment 

Fayettevllle  State  Universit/^  1975-7fe«has  an  estimated  annual 
enrollment^  of  1,990  full-time  equivalent  students.    All  enrollment  is  at 
the  undergraduate  level* 

Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  current  pl^m^g  period  are 
as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalents): 

Undergraduate 

1976-  77  2,03,0 

1977-  78  2,090 

1978-  79  •  *  2,150 

1979-  80  .  2,210 

1980-  81  '  2,260 

These  enrollment  .projections  will  be  re-evaluated  annually  for  budgeting 

and  planning  purposes.    This  annual  review  %rill  take  into  account  axff^  program 

additions  or  deletions  or  other  authorized  changes  In  the  mission  of  the 

29 

institution.    Moreover,  special  studies     now  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Piresident  and  ejcpected  ♦tV  be  completed  wrtlSlh  tTie  ^ 
months  may  indicate  a  need  for  revisions  in  these  enrollment  estimates. 
Therefore,  thes^  projections  are  provisional  until  these  studies  are 
completed  and  the  Board  of  Governors  has  taken  appropriate ^action. 


'^^These  studies  are  those  caUed  *f  or  In  Bie  Revised  Hortti  Carolina  > 
Plaa  for  the  Eiirther  Ellitlnation  of  Racial"  Duality,  In  Public  Pbst-Secondary 
Education  Systems;    the  study  p€  the  predominantly  black  constituent 
institutions  and  the  study  of  a<^i]|8lons  policies  and  practices. 


442 
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5,      Special  Responsibilities 

Fayettevill*  State  University  shall  continue  to  have  responsibility 
for  undergraduate-  instruction  at  "the  Fort  Bragg  Center  and  to  assist  In 
providing  ddministrative  support  for  . the  operation  of  graduate  prograas 
th^re^by  East  Carolina  University  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at 

Raleigh.  •  . 

■    In  Its  proposed  five-year  plan,  Fayetteville  State  University  assigned 
high  priority  to  the  establishment  of  new  prograjis  at  the  master's  le-v?^l.  ' 
The  Board  of  Governors  concurs  in  the  need  to  develop  necessary  strengths  ^ 
at  Fayetteville  State  University  so  that  it 'can  play  a  more  significant  role 
In  Improving  higher  education  oppottunities  in  thdt  region  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  particular  need  to  develop  at  Fayettievllle  State  University 
stronger  resources  ^to  serve  the  public  schools.    The  Board  therefore  asks 

i 

that  planning  begin^rotsptly  to  establish  Inter-lnstitutlonal  cooperative  .• 
arrangements  between  Fayetteville  State  Unlyerslty  and  one  or  *ore  graduate 
level  constituent  institutions  thrpugh  which  oaster's  level  work  iri  Education 
can  be  offered  in  Education.    The  existing  reooarces  of  Fayetteville. State 
University  should  be  utilized  to  the  extent  feasible  In  these  arrang.ei»ents, 
through  adjunct  faculty  appointments,  adjnlniati^atiVe  support,  and  other 
appropriate  meins.    The  Board  asks  the  J>re8ldent  to  take  necessary  steps  ^ 
to  implement  these  arT'angements.         »  ^  ' 

Consistent  with  the  obligations  and  conmltnen^s  assimed  under  the 
State. plan  for  the  ellm4natlcm  of  racial,  duality,  Fayetteville  State 
University  should  coordinate  its  planning  t&  serve  tlie  special  needs  orf  • 
-ri^Mt  region  with  Pembroke  State  Unlverrflty.  ,  The  President  will  provide 
necessary  assistance  in* this  cooperative  planning  between  the#e  two 
institutions.  * 
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6.      Annual  Review  of  the  Long-Range  Plan 

Beginning  in  1976,  Fayetteville  State  University  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  in  accordance  w^th  a  schedule  to  be  established,  any  proposed 
revisions  in  its  institutional  long-range  plan  and  educational  mission  for 
the  next  five-year  period.    The  proposed  revisions  shall  specify  any 
additional  new  programs  for  which  planning  authorization  is  requested, 
report  on  the  status  of  previousiy-authorize^^^w  program  planning,  and 
indicate  what  existing  degree  programs  or  program  tracks,  if  any,  the 
institution  proposes  to  discontinue.    The  proposed  revisions  shall  also 
specify  what  major  changes  are  requested  in  the  academic  organization  of 

the  institution.    ^  '  ' 

«  'J 

In  1976,  upon  completion  of  the  study  of  t^e  predominantly  blaok 
constituent  institutions  required  under  the  terms  of  the  desegregation  plan, 
this  mission  statement  will  again  be  reviewed  and  appropriate  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors 


ERIQ 
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.1  \ 

Horth  Carolina  Agricultural,  and  Technical.  State  University 


1.      Academic  Organization 

North/ Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  St;^e  Universit>y  is 
a  comprehensive  university,  offering  degrees  at  the  b^calaureate  and 
master's  level.    One  of  the  State's  two  land-grant  institutions;  its 
instructional  programs  are  organized  in  these  colleges  or  professional 
schools:  *  ' 


School  of  ^riculture 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
School  of  Business  and  Economics 
School  of  Education 


School  of  Engirieeridg 
School  of  Nursing ^ 
School  of  Gradxiate  Studies 


4i5 
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^      2.      Authotlzed  Degree  Program^.^Q  *  ^  j 

North  Carolina  i^Hcultural  and  Technical  State  Onlverslty  is  ' 

authorized  to  offer  programB^  study  leading  to  degrees  In  the  discipline 

divisions  and  specialties  as  set  forth  below:.  *^ 

a.-     Baccalaureate  Leviel  t  •  .  ' 


Agriculture  and ^Natural  Resources 


Agriculture,  general 
Agrictrltutal  eoonomics 
Agricultural  business 


Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

No  programs  atitharized 

> 

Area  Studied 

No  programs  authorized 
Biological  Sciences  ' 

^iolpgy,  general  —  - 

Business  and  Management 

•«  •  * 

Accotftntln^ 

Business  management  and 
administration 

Communications 

No  programs  authorized 
Computer  and  Inf ormatloiy  Sciences 

No  programs  authori^e^ 

Education 

El^entary  ^ducatioQ^  general  . 
Axi  education  {mfpthbdolb^y  and 
.  theory)  '  ?  . 
\[  Music  ed|ic|iti0n  ^methodology 
i  V   dnd  theory)  " 

Driver  and  si%ty--educatioti 


Food  science  and . technology 
Agriculture  an^d  tovespiy 

^  technologies 
Agricultural  science 


SeQretarlal  studies 
fiusii^ss  economics 


Business »  commerce ,  and 

distributive  education 

Industrial  arts »  vocational , 
^and  technical  education 

Health  and  physical  education 


30> 


Currently-authorised  associate,  ^degree  prOgraiia  at  North  Carolina 
^icultural  and  Technical.  State  UniYetfllty^are*Tl»t^  to  Table  A-5-12, 


Agrlqultut'al  ehglneerlng/  Mechanical  engineering 

ArcHite<;tur9l  'engineering  Engineering  physics  * 

Eiectricai,  elect'rbnics j^and        >    Engineering  technologies  ^ 


x^qpimunicratlons  engineering 


Fine  gnd  Applied  Arts 


jj       Art  ifpalntin^.  drawing,  sciilptnte)  Dramatic  Arts 


Music 


(li4>eral. 


atts  pf(igram) 


Praf essional  theatre 


Foreign  Languages 

_   . 

French 
Health  Prpf ess ions 

Nursing 
Home  Economics  ' 


Hcfee  economics,,  ganerat" 
Clothing  and  textiles  • 


Law,         _  -  . 

No  ^rogtams  auth^jrized 
Letters 

'  ^ngli'sh,  •general 

Itibrary  S^eience*  ' 

No*  programs  authpa^lfe^ 
Mathematics  -^^\ 

Mathematics^  geneijarl 


Family.  Relations  and  chilj^; 

development  - '  , 
Foods, and  nutrition  (include 
•        dietetic^)  « 


Speech^'  debase «  and fx^tensic 
^     .  science  ... 


Ch(^sttTt  «eineral 
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.  Pub>fc  Affairs  and  Services       •  /  •    _  _  ^      _  ^  '       '  ^ 

Parks  ana  recreation  management       Social  work  and  helping  services 

(other  than  «clinieal  so<^kl 


Sacial'  Sciences  ^ 

Social  sciences,  general 
History"^ 

Iftterdisciplinaty  .Studies 

,    ^  ^  ^Engineering  mathematics  ' 


work) 


Political  science  and  government 
Sociology 


-b.  "  Master's'  Level  • 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Rgsoarces 

Agriculture,  general  .  . 
Architecture  sLvA  Enviirpnmengal  Design 

No:  programs  authorised 
Are^-gt^ies^  v  —  — 

No. programs  authorized 
Biological  Sciences  *  ' 

Biology,  general  * 

Business-  and  Management  « 
* 

No  programs  authorized  *  *  • 

#  « 

Commuhications 
 — ^  

No  programs  authorized 

-  • 

Computer  and  Information  Sciences  *  '  * 
No  programs  ^u;^honiM,Ved  * 


f 


5  •! 


Education  •  - 

.  . .  '  Education,  geneftral  . 
,  .  ;  \.  Eieiientary  education, .  gene^ral 
Student .personnel  (counTCllng 
and  guidance) 
.    Educational  adml^ilstraxlon 
EducatioTial  supervision  • 
Rea4ing  education* (methodology 
'  *  and  theory^ 

Art  edudatjoh  (methodology  and 
"  theory) 
.      •  ^  \  ' 

Engineering      ,  ♦  «  * 

Engineer i1ig,  general 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

'No  programs  liqthorized  ^  .  " 

Foreign  Languages        *\    '       ,  • 

French  '  "    '  ^ "    .       .  . 

Jfealth  Profession^  ,  ^  . 

No  pro^lfams^authotl'zed  ,  *     .  / 

"  HokV  Econpmlcs      -    ^         •  ,     .  .      c      -  ' 

I't'opds  and  ^utrl'tion  .(include*  dietetics) 


Selence  ^ucajtlon  (methodology 

•     -knd  theory) 
Physlcar  educatiott 
Driver  and'[^f ety  education 
Industrial  .arts.,  vocational, 
and  technical  educa4:Lon 
Health,  and  physical  education 
Audio-visual  education 


Jto  programs;  ai^fjtorized 


letters *  ,  .   J„  /.  ^  * 

.      Xtbraty  Spt^nCe 

N6  progtams  authorized 
Mathematics 

/'Mathematics,  general 

"  .  \    .  .    i         •     '*  .  ' 

Physical  Sciences  , 
•  «  ^  ■>  .      *■  *■ 

.  •  '  /      '  • 

Ckemidtrjr»  gfenejfal.    .  ^ 

*^^-'''V-:  .•■  •"  ^'-u-v-: 


/ 's: 
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P8ycholoj;;y 

No  progr£ 
Public.  Affairs  and  ServLaejfr<^  • 
No  programs  authorized 
.  •  .  Social  Sciences  ^  .    ,  ^  \ 

/  Social  sciences,  general  .  -History 

Interdisciplinary  Studies    .  *  , 

No  progr^ams  authorized       ,      '  /  . 


4 


4  4»  •  If. 


^  *    '  ,  North  Cai:ollna  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  Unlvetslty  Is 

.  '       ,    •  ~.        '  'A/ 

now/authorized  to  plan  ^he  following  n^  programs: 

'*"'<»  *  ^  ,        • ' 

-  '  a.      Baccalaureijte  Level  o,/ 

,  .  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design       *^  \  X 

*'  *     Landscape  architecture  '  , 

*  Busihess  and  Management .     •     -  ' 

^  '  Transportation  and  public  utilities  .  ' 

♦  *  • 

Eduoat'ion  .  '    i  * 

#1       .  *  »  ' 

»   "  Junior  high  school  education  ■         Reading  education  (methodology  * 

\  "  ^  '  and  theory)* 

•J 

Engineering      *  ^  .         ,  / 

.    Industrial  engineering 

.    ;  .b.      Master's  Level    _  ^  

►  Education        .  *  '  , 

•  '  •  Adult  3nd  continuing  education 

Letters.  -  -  . 

Literature,  English 
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A.  '  Earollaenfs 


North  Carolina4cgr^Vcultural  and  Technica'l  Statfe  University  in  * 

1975-  76' has  an  estimated  annuAl-  enrollment  of  4,7l5  full-time  equivalent 
students.    This  enrollment  is  distributed  by  level  as  follows: 

Undergraduate    4.190  •  Graduate    325  ♦ 

Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  current  planning  period  are  ^s 
•  follows  (in.  full-time  equivalents): 

'  ^   Undergraduate  Graduate'  '         Total  ' 

1976-  77  ,             ;      .       '4,390                      560  ' 4,950 

1977-  78  '    4,636          •            614    -  5,250 

1978-  79  •         '    4,916                      634  5l550 

1979-  80  ^      5,197  '               713  •  ^910 

1980-  81  .         ,                  5,549                   ^  721,  6,-270 

These  enrollment  projectipns  will  be .re-revaluated  annually  for  budgeting 

.      /  -  I  '         ■  • 

and  ijlanning  purposes.    This  annual  review  will"  taWe  into  account  anv  program 

.^*^^1^1°"«       '^.^l^.^l°"^or^P^er  authorized  iR^the  joisSioa,  oJ^.ihe^  

*  institution.    Moreover/ special  studies^l  now  being  conducted  under  the  ' 

direction  of  the  President  and  expected  to  be  completed  vlthin  the  ne^jt  few 

months  may^ indicate  a  need  for  revisions  in  tSsfi  enrollment  estimates.  V 

Therefore,  these  projectioils-are  provisional-  until  these  studies  are 

completed  and  the  Board  of  Govet^ors  has  taken  appropriate  actloni  ^ 


t 


31  '  ' 

These  studies  are  those  called  l&t  In  The  Revised  North  Carolina 
State  Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  ifff:  Racial' Dualttv.  In  ♦Public  Post- 
Secondary  Education  Systems 8 '  thie j study 'of  ^y^^  prAHn«.4^.»^-iy.M«^>  ~ 
constituent  Institvftions  ahd  the  ktidy  of  admissions 'policies  and' 
peactlces*  '      !  •'  .  \ 


North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  should 
give  particular  attention  to  strengthening  its  progr^s  in  agriculture,  in  , 

-  -V 

engineering,  and  in  related  fields.    There^is  limited  duplication  ia  program  . 
offerings  in  these  discijnine  divisions  within  The  University  of  North    '   ,  \ 
Carolina.    T^S>  institution  can,  by  strengthening  its  programs  in  scientific  i 
and  technological  fields,  enhance  its  attraction  to  students  of  all  races. 

\      •      '  '  ' 

^       The  Board^of  tovcrnors  attaches  particular  importance  also  in  the  ' 
immediate  futyf^to  the  need  to  develop  cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
schools  of  nursing^in  The.UivLversity  whereby  the  nursing  program  at  N<| 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  may  be  strengthened  ^  ' 
in  faculty,,  q^rriculum,  ani  educational  and  clini<:al  T^sources. 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  The  Revised  North  Carolina  State 
Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  Public  Post-Secondary 

♦         .r. .   ^      -  

Education  Systems,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University 
and  The  University  of  Nortfl  Carolina  at  Greentft>gro  shall. work  jointly  to. 
injure  that  the  resources  of  both  institutions  are  organized  to  serve 
>effectively  tha  metropolitan  area  in  which  they  are  located.  ,  Priority  shall 
be  giyen  to  "<?ooperatljve  efforts  between  the  schools  of  nursing  .at  the  two 
institutions.    Proposals  b^  either  institution  for  new  programs  that  would 
duplicate  existing  programs  at  the  other  campuses  Will  be  subject  to  special 
scrutiny  by  the  Board  of  Governors.    Further,  review  of  existing  programs 
in  both  institutions  shall  be  conducted  cooperatively  in  those  instances 
where  the  same  degfee  program  is  offered  on  both  ctepuses,  to  insure  that 
duplication  of  programs  is  warranted*  and  does  not  serve  to  impede  progij^s 
tonard  ttie  elimitietion  of  racial  duality. 
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As  a  part  trf  ±ts  action  ±n  December,  1^74,-  establl«lttng^  a  School  df  ^^  ^ 

Veterinary  Mediciue  at'  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  contingent 

on  adequate  legislative  funding,  the  Board  of  Governors  directed  the 

XSiancellors  of  that  iMtitution  and  of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  ai\d 

Technical  State  UniveAlty  to 

examine  and  report  to  the  Board  on  the  feasibility,  cost, 
benefits,  and' their  reconnendatlons  for  locating  at  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  a 
related  activity  that  would  caaiplanent,  the  school  of  ' 
veterinary  medicine  In  its  educational  ^d  service  roles 

and  enable  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  capacities  of  — 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University 
to  contribute  to  the  health  and  T)roductivity  of  the  animal 
population  of  the  State. 


N   :  

^^^terlaary  Medical  Education  In  Morth  CAroltoa^    A  Special  Report  . 
to  the  cSSral  Asaeably  of  Horth  Carolina  I>t  tha  Board  of  G<nr»intorii  of  The 
Pnl^etfRy  of  north  Carolina  (IW),  p. 
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6,      Annual  Review  of  the  Long-Range  Plan 

Beginning  in  19?6,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and^  Technical 

State  |Jniversity  shall  submit  to' the  President,  in  accordance  with  a 

schedule  to  be  established,  any  proposed  revisions  in  its  institutional 

long-rap§e  plan  and*  educational,  mission  for  the  next  five-year  period. 

The  proposed  revisions  ^hall  specify  any  additional  new  programs  for 

which  planning  authorization  is  requested,  report  on  the  status  of 

previously-authorized  new  program  planning,  and  indicate  what  existing. 

degree  programs  or  program  tracics>^f  any,  the  institution  proposes  ta 

^^^^  .  ♦  ,i — 

discontinue.    The  proposed  revisions  shall  also  sJSecifywhat  new  colleges 

or  schoo^fe,  if  any,  the  institution  requests  authorization' to  establi|p^ 

or  any  major  reorganization  in  the  structure  or  status  of  existing  colleges 

and  schools  that  is  recommended.  • 

In  09^6,  upon  completion  of  the  study  of  the  predominantly  black  • 

   „  _  _   „   „  •          „    „  „   _ 

constituent 'institJh^liSns  resulted  under  the  terms  of  tfie  desegregation' 

plan,  this  missfon  stfTfe^ent^^idJl  again  be  reviewed"  and  appropriate 

amendments  adopted  by  the  Boarddf^,Go>fe^Jr5^ 


,     Norfeh  Carolina  <:entral  University 

>» 

1.      Academic  Organization 

North  Carolina  Central  University  is  d^lCGiq>rehen8ive  university 
offering  programs  at  the  baccalaureate,  'master's,  and  first  professional 
levels.    Its  instructional  programs  are  organized  in  these  <!olleges^/an3\^ 
professional  schools: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  School  of  Library  Science 

School  of  Business  Graduate  School 

•hool  of  Law 


North  Carolina  Xentral  University  is  authorized  to  of f er  programs  

of  study  leading  to  degrees  in.  the  discipline  aivlsions^aiid  specialties  * 
as  set  forth  below:  '-^^ 
s  a.      Baccalaureate,  Level  .   •  • 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  ^.s 

No  programs  authorize^ 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

No  programs  authorized  ^ 
.  Area  Studies 

No  programs  authorized        !       ^    '  :^ 
Biological  Sciences    .  .  , 

Biology,  general  ^ 
Business  and  Management 


Accounting 
^^us^itufesrs^  managemenr  and 
administration 


Communications 

No  programs  authorized. 
Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

No  programs  authorized 
Education 

El^entary  education*  general 
^    Junior  and  comnunlty  college, 
education 
Physical  education 

.  -  »■ 

Engineering 

Np  programs  authorized 
Fine  anij  Applied' Arts 


Business  economics. 


l^alth  education  (include  family 
life  education) 


^Business,  coonerctf^and 

.  distributive  educatioti 
Recre&tlon  educatioo:: 


Att  (paintiAg,  dravingt  sculpture)  Dramatic  iwrts 
Music  (liberal  lAttd  program)        ,        -  . 


Foreign  Languages 

• 

French 
German 

Health  Professions 

Nursing 

Home  Economics 

Home  economics,  general 
Clothing  and  textiles 

Lav  f 

No  program?  authorized* 
Letters 

English,  general 
Library  Science 

No  programs  authorized 

Mathemat;i^s 

Mathematics  9  general 
* 

Physical  Sciences  , 

Physics,  general 
Psychology 

Psychology,  generalT 
Public  Affairs  and  Services 

^Law  enforcement  and  .corrections 

Social  Sciences 

 — :  

'I 

.Social  sciences,  general 
History  . * 

Geography 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 
^  R6  progrstts  authorised 


Spanish 


Foods  and  nutrition  (include 

0 


Philosophy 


Chemistry,  general 


Political  science  and  government 
Sociology ,  .  ' 

Afrp--Aaerlcan  {black  culture) 
studies 
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b.     Master's  Level 

Apiculture  .and  Natural.  ResourcW^ 

/ 

'    No  programs  authorized 
Architecture  and  Environmental^  Design 
No  programs  authorized 

ft 

Area  Studies 

*  No"  programs  authorized 
Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general 
Business  ^d  Manag^ent 

  —  ■  y 

Business  management^and  administration 
Communica  t  ions 

No  programs  authorized 
^oigputer  and  Informatiaon-Sclences  

No  programs  authorized 
Education 


Elementary  education,  general 
Education- of  the  mentally 

retarded 
.  Speech  correction 
Education  of  the  emot^-onally 

disturbed 
Student  personnel  (counseling. 

and  guidance) 
Educational  administration 

Engineering 

No  prof^ams  authorised 

Fine  >atid'|a>plied  Arts  ^ 

'  ^   Music  (libttiral  «^  jnaofi^^ 


Educational  supervision 
Physical  education 
Business,  comnerce,  and 

distributive  education 
Recreation  education 
Educa^tional^^dla 
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Health  Professions 


Public  health 
Hoijie  Economics 


Home  economics , . general 


No  programs  authorized 
Letters  ,  ^ 

English,  general 
Library  Science 

Library  science,  general 
Mathematics 

Mathematics,  general 
Physical  Sciences 

ChemistTX^,  general 
Psychology 

Psychology,'  general 
Public  Affairs  and  Services 
No  programs  authoi;lz^d 
Social  Sciences  " 

History 
Interdisciplinary  Studies 
No  prografl(9  authorized 


Sociology 


Intermediate  (Sixth-Tear^  Level 
No  programs  aul^rlzed  ^ 
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d.      First  Professional  uevel 


Law 


;   Law,  general 


/ 

/ 


*of  th  CSarolina  Centi-al  Universitjr  Xb  now*  authorized  to  plan  the 
f Qllowl^g  htew  p^rogram  at  the  baccalaureate  J.evel: 

Fine  ana  Applied  Arts  • 

^       ^    _   \  ^  .  '  - 

•  '  \  *  ^  >    •        '  -  * 

Musl^c  History  aod;:«pipreciafion  (muslcology) 


:erlc 


162 
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.4.     gnrpllments  ,  *         ...      .  ,  '     .  « 

«  North  Carolina  Central  University  has  an  estlioated  annual  Enrollment 
of  4^359  full-time  equivalent  students.    This  enrollment  Is  distributed  Hy 
level  as  follov^s:  *  .    *        *  ^ 

Undergraduate    3,746  'Graduate    613  _ 

'     '  ,\»  •  *  - 

Authorized  enroll^nent  projections  for  the  current  planning  period  are 

•  '     '  *■ 

as  follows  (in  fullrtlme  equivalents):  ; 


Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Total 

3945 

665* 

.  4610 

'  4169 

721 

4890^ 

4392  '    .  ; 

.  778 

5170 

4594 

836 

5430 

4821.. 

909 

5730 

1976-  77 

1977-  78  '  - 

1978-  79 

1979-  80'  • 

1980-  81 

*  •  • 

These  enrollment  projections  will, be  re-evalfiated  annually  for  budgeting 

...  ■      .    ^  ' 

and  planning  .purposes/   This  annual  review  will  talce  Into  account  any  program 

•       *  *  / 

additions  or  deletions  6r  other  author iz^j|}^hanged  in  the  mission  of  tKe  . 


•    '  33. 

institution*  Moreover special  studies  ,  now  being  conducted  under  fhe  » 
directioh'bf  the  President  and  expected  to  be  completed  wlthUh  the  next  few 
montha  may  indicate  a  .need  fpr^revi^lons  iiv  these  enrollment  efeitimates* 

'TTfierefore,  tkeiSie :pro^4^  provisional  until  fhese  stydie^  gare  \ 

■ '  ^  .  *  ■  -  '  '  ' 

ctwiiJleted  arid' the  Board  of  Gcr/emor^  has  tk}fen  appropriate  action.  - 


'/      •    *  •  / 

T7   ,        *4     •  . 


^T^iese  sttidles  ar^*  those  called^  for  In  Tlie  Basvisc^d  North  Carolina 
Statj^  Plan  for  the  Fuptliier  Elliftlnatlcm^of  Radial  Dual itfMn* Public 

^ttdary  gducation  Systems;  the  :*8tu3y.  of  the  predominantly  blac^  \ 
^cq^p*<tuent  institi|tidni  ai^  the^study  of  admissions  palfcies^and 

ictices.  *  '  ^ 
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.     •  In, its  proposed  institutional  five-year  plan,*  NOTth  Carolina  Central 

•  *  '        *^   /  '  " 

University*  has  requested  au^hor.lzation  to  plan  only  one  new  d^g^ee  program.  " 
•/  It  has  chosen  to  place  emphasis  oh  strengthening  its  existing  programs  at  tKe  / 
baccalaureate,  master's  and  first  professional  level.       .  ,    ^  x  ^  *  « 

Th^.5oard  of  -  Governors  Qoncurs  in  this  determination  of  pruritics.  It 
calls  upon  Nortlj  Carolina  Central  University*  to  place 'partlcul^i;  emphasis" 
In  the  immediate  futur.e  on  strengthening  the  *School  of  Law^and  the  DepartmenlT^ 
of  Nursin'gf  (a  unit  in  the  undergraduate  College 'of  Arts  and  Sciences)  .yflh^ 
needed 'improvements  in  those  two  fields  also,  will  ^lace  high  priorlty/cla 
^    on  the  resources  of  the  Institution  for  several  years.    Stli-ong  profesrs£onal 
lirograms  in  these  *fi^ Ids  will  benefit  the  entire*  institution,  however,  and 
they  will  contribute  significantly  to  .the' realization  of  the  declared 
objectives  of  the^ plan  to  el^  racial  duklltj  in„  pu^ 

education. 
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6.      Annual  Revtew       the  LoWe-Range  Plan         '    •  • 

Beginning  ih  4976,  North  Carolina  Central  University  shall  - 
submit  to  the  P»tsi4«!nt,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to  be  established, 
an^^oposed  revisions  in  its  "institutional  long-range  plan  and  educational 
mission  for  £he  next  fi^je^year  period.    The  proposed  revisions  shall 

cify  any  additiofial  n^w  "progV^s  for  which  planning  authorization  is, 
requested,  repWt  on  the  status  of  previously-authorized  new  program 
'planning, (^nd/lndicate  whdt  existi'ng  degree  programs  or  program  tracks, 
if  any,  the"^ institution  proposes  to  discontinue.    The  proposed  revisions  • 
*  shail  also  specify  what  new  colleges  or  schools,  if  any,  the  institution 
requests. authorization,  to  establish; 'or  any>ajor  reorganization:  in  the 
structure"  or  status  of  existing  colleges  and  sci»ools  that  is  recoiLended.- 

'    *  / 

In  1976,  uppn  completion  of  the  study  of  the  predominantly  hlack 
constituent  iti^titutions  reqiEred  under  the  terms  of  the  desegj/eg^ 
plan,  this  mission  statement  will  agatn  be  reviewed  and  appr^riate 
afflendments^  adopted -^;y  the  Board  6%  Govetnottf. 


—  ^  -  ■  -       i  \  

North  Garbling* School  of  the  Arts 


1.      Academic  Organization  v 

The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  Is  a  specialized  Injstfiltutlon 

offering  Instruction  to  high  school  students  And  to  undergraduate  studetlts 

through  these  schools: 

School  of  Dance  ,  School  of  Drama  ^ 

Scho<^|l^pf  Design  and  Production  School  of  Music 

The  Academic  Studies  Division  provides  courses  of  Instruction  at  both  tl>e 

high  school  and  college  level  In  English,  foreign  languages, 'mathematics, 

phlloso^y,  the/^clal  sciences,  and  science, 
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•    2.  •   Authorized  Degree  Programs 

#  The  North  Carqjlna*^  School  of  .the  Arts  offers  t A  high  school 

•  diploma,  add  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees. 
-    The  Schools  of  Dahce,  Design  and  Production,  Drama^  and  Ifusic  also  confer 

Certificates  of  Proficiency. 


n  • 


•  ■  *  ♦ 
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3.      Authorization  to  P,ian  New  Programs 
^         ,The  North  Carolina  School  6f  the  Arts  has  been  authorized  to 
establish  a  ^ifth-year  program  in  film,  television,  and  recording  in 
performing  arts  for  students  in  the  Bachel^  of  Fine  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  programs. 
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4.  Enrollment 

The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  in  ^B^;76  has  an  estimated 
annual  enrollment  of  550  full-time  equivalent  dtudents.    This  enrp}.lment 


is  at  the  secondary  and  undergraduate  level. 

Authorized  ehrollmeot  projections  for  the  c\irrent  planning  period  are 
as  folloys  (In  full-time  equivalents) : 

High  Schdol  Undergraduate  Total  ^ 

*igr76-77  ^  195  375  570 

/     1977--78  195  •.   .  385  580 

1978-  79  195  390  585 

1979-  80  190  .  400  .  590^ 

1980-  81  200^    '  400  600 

*'  These  enrollment  -projections  will  be  re-evalu&ted  annually  tor  budgeting 
and  planning  purposes.    This  annual  review  will  take  Into  accoimt  anr program 

"  additions  <^r  deletlons^pf  other  authorised  ^rbanges  ixt  the  »issi^p^of  -tfee:  ~  

.   institution.  * 


■1 


:ERiC 
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5.      Special  Responsibilities 


»   The  unique  mission  of  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  Is 

cl^rly  set  forth  in  the  statute  providing  for  its  est^llshBent:  ' 

The  prlaary  purpose  of  the  school  shall  be  the  professional 
.training,  as  distinguished  from  liberal  art^instructlon,  of 
talented  students  In  the  f^lelds  of  music »  dram9»  the  dance »  and 
allied  performing  arts,  at  both  the  high  school  and  college 
levels  of  instruGtion,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  performance 
of  the  arts,  and  not  upon  academic  studies  of  the  arts.  The 
said  school  may  also  of  ^r  high  'school  and  Q^ollege  Instruction 
in  academic  subjects,  and  such  other  programs  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students  and  of  the  State, 
consistent  with  appropriations  made  and  gifts  received  therefor, 
and  may  cooperate,  if  it  chooses,  with  other  schools  which 
.  provide  such  courses  of  instruction.    The  school,  on  occasion, 
may  accept. elementary  grade  school  students  of  rare  talent,  and 
shall  arrange  for  such  studefr^,  ih  cooperation  with  an  elementary 
school,  a  suitable  educational  program.    (N.C.G.S.  11^69) 

^iK^ftftblflshing  The  North  Carolina  Scboel  of  the  Arts,  the  General 

Assembly  dAclared  the  policy  of  the  Stat^^to  be  "to  ^f oster>  encourage  ^ftd 

promote,  >aind  to  provide  assistance  for,  the  cultural  development  of  the 

citizens  of  North  Carolina ..."    The  School  therefore  provides  an 

extensive  program  o&>^ct^itions  and  performances  in  accordance  with  that 

policy  and  as  a  tejor  element  in  the  professional-  training  of  sLts  studenCs 

The  Board  of  ddyemors  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  School  to  Increase 

its  enrollment  of  qijallfled  North  Car6li|ia  residents.    It  recommends  that 

the  Sc]y>ol  seek,  through  the  Southern  Regioniil  Education^  Board  or  other 

appropriate  agencies,  to  broaden  its  service  to  the  Southern  region  by. 

contractual  or  other  arrangemipnts.    tt  further  calls  upon  the*  Scl^l  to 

evaluate  during  1976  its  'supporting  academic  programs  ait  both  the  high 

school  and  cdlli^late  levels,  i^jL]^ie^^'lig)ff''or^s  statutory  mission*   


6,      Annual  Review  of  the  Long-Range  Plan 

Beginning  in  1976,  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  shall  . 
submit  to  tTie  President,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to  be  established, 
any  proposed  revisions  in  its  institutiot5al  long-range'' plan  and  educational  ' 
mission  for  the  next  five-year  period.*  The  proposed  rievisions  shall  specify 
any  additional  new  programs  for  which  planning  authorization  is  requested, 
report  on  the  status  of  previously-authorized  new  program  planning,  and 
indicate  what  existing  degree  programs  oj  program  tracks.  If  any,  the 
institution  proposes  to  discontinue.    The  proposed  revision  shall  alsQ  specify 
what  major  dhanges  are  requested  in  the  academic  organization  of  the  ^ 
institution.  ..  -  , 
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North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleflgh 


1.     'Academic  Organization 


North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  Is  a  niajor  research 
university,  offering  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate,  master's,  and  doctoral 
levels.    One  of  the  State's  two  land-grant  institutions,  its  instructional 
programs  are  organized  in  these  colleges  and  professional  schools: 


School  of  Agriculture  and  Life 

^  Sciences 
School  of  Design 
School  of  Education 
School  of  Engineering 
School  pf  Forest^Resources 


School  of  Liberal  Arts 
Schoofl  of  Physical  and 

/Mathematical  Sciences 
Schobl  of  Textiles 

/' 
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2.      Authorized  Degree  Programs^^ 

North  Carolina  State  University  is  authorized  to  offer  programs 
of  Btjidy  leading  to  degrees  in\<^e^iscipline  divisions  and  specialties  as 
set  forth  helow>  ' 

a.     .Baccalaureate  Level 


Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

Agronomy  (field  crops,  and  crop 

^^^managemen  t ) 
Softs  science  (management  and  . 

conservation) 
Animal  science  (husbandry) 
/  Poultry  science 
Horticulture  (fruit  and 

vegetable  production) 

Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

Envinonmental  design,  general 
X^dffliape  ^Tchlxe^ture 

Area  Studies 

No  programs  authorized 

Biological  Sciences 

BiBiLogV,  general*  . 
BotanyL  general 
Zoology, ' general 
Microbiology 
Biochemistry 


Agricultural  economics 

Food  science  and  technology  . 

Forestry 

Natural  resources  management 
Agriculture  and  forestry 
technologies 


C- 


-  * 


Buslnesfr  and  Management 
Accomitlng 

.  Cotmnunications 

No  programs  au|^6fized 


Product  design 


Entomology  ^ 

Nutrition,  scientific  (excludes 
nutrition  in  home  economics 
and  dietetics) 

Pest  management  for  crop 

protection  ^ 

Wildlife  biology 

Business  management 
administration 


3*Thrp«^h  th^  Agrl<:x»ltur*l  Instltuterife^lrCarolto  State  University  at 


iiat  of  -theae  prograaa  la  ii^  Appendix  A-5-12 


Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

jComputer  and  InfixtroStion  sciences, 
Education  ^-^^ 


Secondary  .education,  general 
Mathematics  education 

(methodel^y  and  theory) 
Science  edu9ation  (methodology 

and  theory) 

Engineering 

Engineering,  general 

Aerospace,  aeronautical  and 
'  astronautical  engineering 

Chemical  engineering  (includes 
petroleum  refining) 

Civil,  construction,  and  trans- 
portation engineering 

Electrii^al,  electronics,  and 

conmtunicatlons  engineering 

Mechanical  engineering 

Thdus tf  iai  and  mariagemen  t  ~ 
^engineering 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

No  programs  authorized 
Foreign  Languages 

French  '* 
Health  Professions 

Medical  laboratory  technologies 
Home  Economics 


gene 


Industrial  arts,  vocational, 
and  technical  education 
Agricultural  education 


Mat«ials  engineering 
Nuclear  engineering 
Engineering  mechanics 
Textile  technology 
Biological  and  agricultural 

engineering 
Furniturfe  manufacturing  and 
'  'iaanagement 


Spanish 


No  programs  authorized 


Law 


No  programs  authorized 
Letters 


English,  general 
.Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 
science 


Creative  writing 
Philosophy  \ 
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Library  Science 

No  .programs  authorized 
Mathematics 

Mathemati^^^  '  general 

Pt^sical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 
Chemistry,  general 
\^    Atmospheric  sciences  and 
meteorology 

Psychology 

Psychology.,  general  , 
Public  Affairs  and  Services 

Parks  and  recreation  management       Law  enforcement  amj^rrections 


Statistics,  mathematical  and 
theoretical 


Geology 

Textile  chemistry 


Social  Sciences  ' 

Social  sciences,  general 
Economics 
History  /,  ^ 


Inttet^tscipdinary  Studigj 

Sf^SnJ^^sical  sciences" 


Political  ^iicnce  and  government  * 
Soxrlplogyf 


iral  sociology 


Himani     s  and  social  sciences 


:b.      Master's  Level 

Agticulture  and  Natural  Resources  * 

^  Agriculture^enetal 
.     'Agrdhomy  (field  crops/  And  crop 
-         y  "roaftaMment)  , 

Soils  sciSce  (oanagement  afid 


conservation) 
Animal ;  acience  J  (i^i^^ 
\  *  ^^jMjltry  sacienci 


r^rtidulture  (fruit  and 
•   ;     vegetable  production)  . 
Agricu|.tural  economics 
Foo^^i^ce^ttl  technology 

^  Agriculture  and  forestiry 
-7 — 1    Jtechnologled  ' 
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Archltectut^  and  Environmental  Design 
Architecture 

Landscape  architecture   


Area  Studies 

No  programs  authorized 

Biological' Sciences  * 

Botany,  general  '  ' 
Plant  pathology 
Zoology,  general 
'Physiology',.  Human  and  animal 
*  Microbiology 

Biochemistry  \ 


Business  and  Management 
Op^ratioiis  xfesearch 

Communications  , 
No  programs  author isted 


Urban^ft] 

Proc^^^^M  ign  * 


T  '.v  •  \  '\.       :  . 

^Ecoiogjr^      ,  • 
Entomology  •  . 
Genetics    .  ^ 
Nutrit±p4?  SQlentiflV  (excludes 

. ntitrition  in  hovto  economics  ' 

...^d  dietetics  .\ 
B^iomathema  t  if^s'- 
wildlife  biology 


A  Computer  and  infornaation.Scienceg 


>.  No  programs  Authorized 

<t  "      ^         ,     .  '  ft 

Education^  ^  • 

Adult  and  continuing  education 
Special  ^education,  general 
/      ^  Studetit  personnel  (counseling^ 
^   ^  .     .     and  guidance)  ,  '  ^ 

Currlculum^  and  instruct lop  • 
■   Mathematics  education 

(methodology  and  theory) 

'gnglQeerlng  ^  . 

^  Engineering,*  general 

Chemical  engineering  (include 
petroleum  refining) 
\: .    Civil,  Construct i<>n,  and 

transportation  engineering 
Electrical,  Electronics,  mid 
.   cdvflRinitajiionfl  engineer  log 


Science  education  (methodology  ... 
and  theory)  ^^.^•V:.:.^;  ■ 

^Industrial  ,art8|  yo^f  ioiri^ 

7  ff^^^B'^N^^^  aducatloA 
,  Agric'uitUral  BduiSi^tipn  > 
Educational  administration  ^d 
.  supervisiocL 


Materials , engineering 
Nuclear  engineering 
E^lneerlng  me^^ludiics^'   '  «^ 
.Textile  teshttoit^. 
Biological  iuul  tgricultjypel 
'\  englneetlttg,,        :  ; 


feERIC  —  - 


Induetrl^  and  M»aageM 

etitineerlng  ;  •  ; 
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•  fine  >and  Applied  Arts  . 

\     •  ;       -    -  #.No  iJrogram^  autfhbrized. 

*        ^       V  lio  program^  author ize<f 


«  • 


X 


Health''  ftref  esslcms 

No  pt:)2igraai8*  authorises      r  ^ 
^Ucrne  Economics     ^  * 
^   '^No  prpgrams  aui:hd((||p|ed« 


No  programs  authorized 
XdVters  *  ^  ' 

Literature*  Enjg^lish  " 

Xlbfary^  Scienc|     '  7  ^ 

•  No, programs  authorized* 

*    .  ^  ' ;  * 

Mathematics^ 

Mathematics,,  gtfnerfil     *  - 
Statistics    ^Atlte^ticaf.  and 
thear^tical  ^.L 


♦ : 


.Applied  mathematics 


Physital  Sciences-,   .  ;* 

,    i  i. 

Physics/  genera^l^ 
Chemistry,  generaj.  .  / 

Psycho Xogy  , 

Psychology,  general^  'u. 


Public  Affairs  and  Services 

/  Coottnunlty .  Service^,  general^ 


Geology 

Textile  chemistry 


Parka  and  rec?reatidtt  management 


X 


•7477' 


Social.  Sciences 

Economics 
History  ^ 


Sociology 
Rurat '  soc  loi^>gy 


.  '      Political  science  and  government  .     /  ^. 

.Interdisciplinary^  Studies  '  / 

Biological  and  pHysical  sciences  International  development 

Marine  sciences                   ,  *          .  . 


c.  Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  X^evel 

No  programs  authorized 

d.  First  Professional  Level 

No  programs  authorized 


*       e.      Doctoral  Level 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resourcea 

•  '       Agronomy^  (field  crops^-.and  crop 
;  ^  managsnent) 
Soils  science  (management  and 

conservation 
Animal  science  (husbandry)  . 
Horticulture  (fruit  and 

vegetable  production) 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany,  general     .  . 
plant  pathology 
Zoology i  general  ' 
^      Physiology,  human  and  animal 
Microbiology 


Business  and  Managemertf 
Operations'  research 


Kood  science  and  tischnolpgy 
Forestry       \,  -* 
Agriculture  anif  fbtestry 
technologies 


Biochemistry  .  V 

Entomology  '  ^  . 

Genetics  ' 

Nutritiori,  scientlf  i<i.  (c^ccludes  ' 
nutrition  In  hopie  e.cb|tottlcs  ^ 
.    .  and  dietetics) 
Biomathematlc^;^^ 


♦Education 


*  ^ , Adult  and  continuing  education 
.  - -A  ?SVudent  personnel  • 

/  -     '  *  (couns^l/Tig  and  guidance) 
•  *  .    CMtriculum  and.^instruction 
Mathematics  e,ducat ion 
\    .         (inethodol<?gy  and  theory) 

EnRiheeflnfe 

;  '  ChemicaJ.  engineering  (include 
i    ^.        pettroleum  Refining) 
•<;|vil,  cons truc^loi;i, 'and 

^  transportation  engineering 
llg^trical,  electronics,  and 

communications  engineering 
,  Mecha^jical  engrfieer:|.ng 
^.  Industrial  ^ai^-  tianagement 
engineering 


r 


Mathematics    ^ /  ^ 

/Mathematics, /general    -  ^ 
-  '^,tafeistiosi-'^atlaema£4<^l  ind 
V  theoi-et'ical  * 

f  '  ^  .  '  "  '  ♦* 
'Physical  Science^.  ^ 

**'       *  ^  ' 

-  jfhy^ics,  general  •  v  • 

.    Chetnistry>  general    ,  ^ 

Psychology  . 

•  •  *  -w 

Psydhojogy,  ^^neral 

\  -  ^    »     "    ^  * 

•  Social  Sciences 

Economics  / 
Interdisciplinary  Studied 
Marine  sciences  . 


Sctetice  education 

(toethodology  and 'theory) 
Industrial  arts^  vocational, 

and  technical  CLducation 
Educational  administration  and 

supervision 


Materials  engineering 
Nuclear  engineering 
Engineering  mechanics  .     '  , 
Biological  and  agricultural 
^  engineering 


Applied  mathematics 


Fiber  and  p4?lymer  science 


Sociology 
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3.      Authorization  to  Plan  New  Prograirts 

North  Carolina-  State  University  is  now  authorized  to  plan  the 
following  new  programs: 

^  a.      Baccalaureate  Level  •  I 

Public  Affairs  and  Services  ^ 

'     '      ^  [  '         )       ,      '      '     '  ,  , 

Social  work 


b.      Master's  L^vel  .         ^  . 

Business  and  Management      *      ^  *  ' 

^    y  ~ 

Business  managetnent  and  administration 

Comptitef  and" Information  Sciences 

Coniputer  and  information  sciences,  general 
"Physical  IScdenceg     ^ ^  • 

Atmospheric  sciences  and  meteoro 


c.      First  Professional  Level 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Mediciae 


4.      Doctoral  Level 


Q  No  programs"^authorized 
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4.  Enrollaents 

^  Horth  Carolina  State  Daiversity  has  an  estimated  annual  enrollment 

Qf  14,768  full-tlae  equivalent  ^tuderifcs.    This  enrollment  is  distributed 

by  level  as  follows: 

•  '  •  \ 

Undergraduate    12,534    ,  Graduate  2,234 

Authorizfed  enrollment  projections  for  the  current  planning  period  are 
as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalent^): 

Undergraduate  ''-    Graduate  Total 

1976-  77  12,570  2,390  14,960 

1977-  78  12,675  ,                   2.545  15,220 

1978-  79  '                12,791  ■              •        2,689  15,480 

1979-  80  12,909  2,831  15,740 

1980-  81  ,     .     ,               13,201  2,899  .  16,100 

These  enrollment  projectio;i8  Vill  be  re-evaluated  annually  Icf  budgeting  ^ 
Md  planning  purposes.'    This  annual  review  wlllj;ake  into 
additions  or  deletions  or  other  authorized  changes  in  the  mission  of  the 
'  inst'itution.    Moreover,  special  studies^^  now  being  conducted  under  the 
direction,  of  the  President  and  expected  to  be  coiip^eted  within  the  next 
few  months  may  indicate  a  need  for  revision?  in  these  eiffollment  estimates. 
Therefore,  these  prajArtlons  are* provisional  until  these  studies  are  completed 
and  the  BoArd  of  Goyewiors  has  taken  appropriate  action. 


35xheBC  studies  are  those  called,  for  In  The  toviseil  il^tHi  ■Carolina 
State  Plan  for  the  Further  ISliiflnatioii  of  Racial  Duality  ia  Pgbllc  Post- 
SeciSndary  Education  Systw;    the  study  of  the  predoainantly  black 
constituent  institutes  and  the  sttfdy  of  ^dsissions  policies  and  practices.- 


5.      Special  Responalbllltles    .    ;  ^  ^ 

North  Carolina  State  Ifoiversit^  at  ^Ralelgh  Is  the  State's  largest 

land-grant  ini^tltutlon.    In  that  capacityrif  has  unique  Statewide  r'.espMt^ 

*  *  ' .       .       '  f 

slbllltles  that  are  set  through  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  ^he 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  the  Industrial  Extension  Service.  Its 

schools  •of  *  Agriculture  and  Lif-e  Sciences  and  of  Engineering  are;  the  only 

professional  schools  in  The  University  offering  programs  at  the  doctoral 

level  in  these  discipline  divisions,  and  they  contain  the  largest  concentration 

of  such  programs  at. the  baccalaureate  and  master's  level*'  Its  schools  of 

^  •  • 

»    } 

'f)esign.  Forest  Resources,  and  Textiles  are  unique  in  The  University. 

.  the  Board  of  Governors  declares  as  one  of  its  planning  .objectjlves  the  * 
continue^  development  ot  Hor^  Carolina  Stat^  University- *at  Raleigh  as  a 
•  major  research  university,  vlth  special  responsibility  for  programs  at         '  , 


the  doctoral  level  in  those  areas  in  vhich  its  program  offerings  are  unique. 

.  In  recent  y^rs  North  Carolina  State  University  has>livei^if  led  ^s  programs 
considerably,  and  major  groVth  has  occurred  in  its  programs  in  the  liberal  ^. 

*  arts  and  in  .educatioa*    The  primary  jil^slon  pf  North  Carolifla  State  University 
at  Raleigh  is,'  and* must  r^sAin,  scientific  and  technological  edncMtton^t^^ 
research.    Programs  in  e^ucatipn'  and  in  th^  liberal,  arts  toe  vid^)<]<^ailalU.e 
across  The  University.    Enrollment  projections  aiiS^all 'inait^^ 
at  North  Carolina  Sta]te  University  j|tK>ul4,  jLherefore^  bey^edi^cat^^ijpon 
emgibasis  on  the  development  of ''those «sct^^8  an/~p^^p^^.  that^  are  , unique  *. 
to  the  Instj^tion  or  irfiicH  are  ""dupllTpated  oiU/y^  extent  witMa  « 

The  Oniveraity.  '  -  ^/ ^  ^ 

'As  a  part4of  its  action/ in  J^tabtr'fn^^^  School  of 


r  .  Veterinary  Medicine  at  .Hovtb^^i^oliiia^Sl^  ^t  Ralelght  contingent 

\oii  md«quAt«  legislative 'food^^  tlitjMrd  of  Covernora  dirmctad  the 


Chancellots  of  tha't  Indtitution  and  of  Horth  Qarc^loa  AgricultuMl  and 

V 

Technical  State  University  to  .       •  > 


examine  an4  report  to  the  Board  on  the  feaaJbiXity,  cost, 
benefits,  and  their  recoonexidations  fox  locajting  at  ^rth 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  a 
related  ^tlvity  that  would  conqplement  the  school  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  its  educational  and  servitxte  roles 
and  enable  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  capacities  of 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical ^State  Uaiy6rdity~; 
to  contribute  to  the  health  and  productivity  of  the  aniid&l 
poi^ulation  of  the  State,  '  *  ^ 


\^  Fully  consistent  with." the  objectives  and  commitnents  6f  The  Revised 

North  Carolina  State  Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  R^lal  Duality  in 

/  -  -  *, 

Public  Post-Secondary  gducation  Systems,  North-  Carolina  State  University  at  . 

*>  •  '  . 

Ralefgh  shall  work  to  expand^fe  cooperaflve  feliatiopships  In  agriculture 

and  in  engineering  with  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and'  Technltal  State 
^ttiiversityv- 4»  -^^^  ^          :   ^  : . 
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\         ?  ^>*-'    ^^^^  ^ 


6i     ^Airtiu^l  l^viev  of  riie  Lon^-^ftaftge  .Plan 


Beginning  in^l976.  North  Caroli^  State  Uniyersit)?.  at  Raieigh 
shall  suteit  to  the  President,  in  accofiEdipa^  a  schedule  to  be  established. 


any  pr^p^ed  tevl^i^pts -fi|-its  4^  long-grange  plan  and  educational^ 

missi0»  for 'the  next  five-year  i^rijDd.  '  The  ptiroposed  revisions  s|iall  specify 

any  addl^^^  new  programs:  for  whiqh  pl'aj^ing  authorisation  i.s  requested, 

^'^    ^^po«  <*  the  status  ot.previously-authotifed  ^ew  pi^gram  planning,  and  '  ' 

vf^  indicate  what  existing  degree  pi^^gjraiiid  or  p^gram  track^.  If  fitny,  the 

^  , -institution  proposes  to  discontinue*    ^e  ^proposed  ^visions  Ihal^L  klso 
.      ^  ^'  \  ^'^"^  .  *  -  ' 

specify  whatt  new  colleges       dNcJroolS^  if  any,  the  institution  requests  ' 

authorization  to  ^stablishy  or^afty  najor  IreijTganizatlon  in  the  structure 

,  of  Statics  of  fisting  coUeges  and  schools  that  is  reeoraiended.      *  '  ' 


Pembroke  State  University 


1 .      Academic  Organization    '  -  •  ^  .  - 

^     Pembroice  State.  Univerjsity  Is  a  general  baccalaureate  institution, 
^ts  cutriculum  and'^slze  have  not, necessitated  the  establishment  ,of  separate 
colleges  or  Schools.    Instructional  programs  are 'organized  in -18  academic 
deparrttents,  and*  heads  of  d^paiftmi^ts  rfepoart  to  the  Vice  Chancellor/ for 
Academic  Affairs.'   ^  •        .  .  • 


/ 


V 


it 


J 


V  2-;     ftuthorlged  Degree  frpgf^ma  • "  ; . .  '  '  ' 


#  •> 


4  •  •  • 


V^hko^  S^i^fe:  Un Jjl^i^sity  is '^thorl^ed  to  of fifer' programs,  of ^  .  -  -.;m 
""^   ^tuijy.  lading  to  the  baccaTaureate  degree  ia  the  discipline  divisloiiEf  ai»J'  .  ; 


p     /'     /    •?tpedi^lti^s-:as  *set  forttt  fceflo^: 

Agriciiltiire  an4  ^^aturaj.  Resources 


No'.progtaiiis  authorfzed  r. 


r. 


Ar.chitecture.  and  Environmental  Design 
No^^l^rogranjs*  aut:horized    ^- J  v 


Area  Stxidies 


•   '      So  programs'  afithqrized.^  ' 
Biological  SftUifi<^&[ '  '  ,  ;"■      ;       ^  ^  ^  '  • 

, '  .        t^^ine?^  ittk'ift^^^  diid  ads^lsoratlLon 


"  CommunlcaOions 


No  pro^Bifif  aiM^orlzed 


^     Coayutir  and  Iftforaatl^  Sciences 

/  V  v  Hp.  prog?^  aiithgrfi  *        /     .  ,!     :  ^ 

V      Education .  ^ f  .    .  /  ■    h         '  ^  ^; 


Elementary,  education^  general        :  Busiiieslif  i&biMiijercef  ^iid 
Ai^t  education  (netjfodology  .dnd  .    ,  didttibutiEt[^^  education 

theory)  ^   •  .  .  ;    H^iatil  ^  pKyilxial^^ 


/lusic;  edu^sitit^  (methodbloigy 
and  theory 


.    ;:i^i^aoa:HWl>lled  Arts;  :   v:.;--^v^v      X'  ^  ^  •V^*^;^^^^  ^i*.;^^^ 


'.flealth  Professions 


assigns      X  ^  SVV."'*.  .'C '-v';. 7/ 


"  '     ,  Iteme. c  orion^  5  ,  :  general        -  •  -  *  - 

:       •'  .  up'  prQgVatB3  authorized    '  • ,  <-  - 
.  Lettjgrs  -         ;  .    "     /     >  r 


'ft- 


 _ 


^fhli^s        atid  repi^^ioo  . 


^^thematics    '  ' 


: '^^        . j^y pal : ^el^dcgi? -  //   *  \. .  _ 
.  Chefl(istt7,  g^G^StaXj^^J 

'     P^ych<»logy,  ^eneraa:  / .  ^. 
'  .  .  ^  Public      aire  Sad  ^S^iMB  * 
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'  ^3,^   '  Author liattbn  to  Plan  New.  Vjfbitma 


4 


'     /  •  pab]i)5oke  State  \kiiy ex sltT  is,  riov:^^  to  plan  -the  fpllowing 


J-' 


' -  /  ;  nW^tograpd  at  the  baccalauyeiate  ley^J: 
r       ;         Educatic^n  ,        ^  . .  ^ 

\  Special  cdupsftion,  gen^rAl     ,  ' 


Reading  educatfyi  (me^odolofey 
and  theorj^  . 


\ 


-  * 


/ 


■-/ 
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Enrollment^  '  ,  i  . 

/  A 

Pembrc^  State  University' in  1975-76  has  an  estimated  annual 


enrollment  of  1,962  full-time  ^uivalent  students.    All  enrollment  is  at 
the  undergraduate  level'^  ♦        *  /' 

/  • .     •      ■  /  ■  . 

Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  current  planning  period  ^re 
as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalents) : 


Undergradu^e 


1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 


1,960 

2,Q20 

2,060 

2,090, 

2U20 


V    These  enrollment  projections  will  be  re-^evaluated  annually  for 
budgeting  and  planning  purposes.    This  annual  review  will /take,  into  account 
any  program  additions  or  deletions  or  other  authorized  changes  in  the 'mission 

  ,   _       :  ^  ,   

of  the  institution.    Moreover,  special  studies^^  now  being  conducted  under 

the  direction.of  the  President  and  expected,  to  be  completedf within  ^he  ne:|ct 

^    '  /     ^  '  "I 

few  months  may  indicate  a  need  fdr  revisions  in  these  enrollment,  e^stimat^s. 

Therefore^  these  projections  are  ptdvisional  until,  these  studies  are 

completed  and  the  Board  of  Governors  has  taken  appropriate  lictioti.  ^ 


These  studies  are  those  called  for  in  The  Revised  Ni^rth  barolina  Stite. 
Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  In  Public  Post-Secondai^ 
Education  Syat^:    the  ^tudy  of  the  predominantly  black  constituent  Ittstl- 
tutlpna  and  the  study  of  admissions  policies  and  practices;^  ^ 


wERiC 


/  .    ^  .  4B-7 


5.      Special  Responsibilities^ 

In  I'ts  proposed"  f Ive-yearVlan,  Penbroke  State  University  assigned  . 
*  highest' priority  to  the  need  to  p;ran  tor  the  development  of  j)r<)gtams  at  .  the 
master's  level'  in  education. 

The  Board  of  Governors  cpncurs  ir  the  need  to  develop  n^^essary. strengths 
at  the  institutipn  so  that  Pembroke : State  University-  can- play  a  significant- 


part  in  serving  the  needs  of  the-public  schools  iA  thai  region  of  the  Btate,— 

and  in  assisting  in  tTie  improvement  ot  the  quality?  of  public  education;*   The  \ 

Board  therefore  asks  that  planning  begin  promptly  1:0  establish  intei:-lnstitutional 

-    ■     ft  . 
cooperative  arrang^ents' between  Pembroke  State  University  and  one  „or  m^re  ^ 

graduate  level  constituent  ,lnstitu^:ions,  ,  through  which  paster' s  Uvel' wOtfk  ; 

in  education  can  be  bffered  on  the  Pembroke  campus.'  The  existing  Resources 

of  Pembroke  State  University  should  bfe  utilized  to  the  extent-  feasible  in  • 

X  ■       !  V  7 

"  these  arrangements ,  through  adj unct'  faculty  apjpointments ddKlnlTStratlve        " : 
support,  and  other  appropriate  means.-    Thfe  Board  asks -the  President  to  take 


6 


rtariaementJ 


necessary  steps  to  Implement  these  artanaements.  ^ 

Consistent  with  the  obligations  and  commitments  assumed  jjnder  the  State 


plan  for  the  elimination  of  racial  <Juality,  Pembroke  State  University  should 
coordinate  its  "planning  to  serve  the^e  special  needs  ol4^  region  with ' 
Fayetteville  State  University.  ^  The  PIreTsident  will  provide  neceS3&ry 
assistancein  this  cooperative  planning  between  these  two  institutions/ 


r 


1  . 
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6.      Afinual  Review  of  the  U)ng-Range  Plan  ^  . 

Beginning  In  1976,  Pembroke  Stiite  University  shall  submit  to  ' 

*   •  "  „         -I  *l 

the  President,  in,  accordance  A»wlth  a  schedule  to  be  established, /any  proposed 
revjaions  in»  its  institutional  Idng-rang^  pi^P  and  educational  mission  for 

.  _  •  .  / 

the  next  five-year  period.    The 'proposed  revisions  shall  specify  any 
additionalSo^w  programs  fo»  which  planning  authorizati^  is  requested, 
report  on  the  status,  of  previously -authorized  new  program  planning^^and  — 


indicate  what  existing  degree  programs  or  program  tracks,  if  any,  the 
institution  ^roj)oses  to  .discontinue.    The' proposed  revisions  shall  also 
spedify  what  major  changes  are  requested  in  ^the  academic  organization  of 
the  institution.    .         ,  .  # 
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The  Unlverstty  oKHorth  Carolina  It*  AshevjLlle 


1.      Acadealc  Organization     ^  ^ 

  '  / 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Ashevlll,e  Is  a  general 

.baccalau^l^te  Institution  wltii  its  Instruct lontaj  program  organized  in  16 

academic '^partm^nts.    Its  curriculum  and  size  have  not,  necessitated  the 

establishme^nt  of  separate,  schoolav   Alf  ^academic^tieTpartment  ^^fff^^ 

report  ditectiy  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 


tlkg  long-range  ^lais-a^§lgns  expanded  responsibilities  ta  the 
inst^*tt|tlon  in  two  areas.    These  responsibilities  may  t'equire  in  the 
near  future  some  expansion  in  the  adminisj^rtftive  organization  for 
academic  affarirs.  y  .  , 


V- 

e  Proi 


^  ^ »    2 .      Authorized  "Degree  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  is  autfuvized  to 
offei  programs  of  study  leading  to  thi  baccalaut;eate  degree  in  the 
discipline  divisions  and  specialties  as  set  forth  below: 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

•  * 

^No  programs  authorized       '  .  .  ♦ 

/     •        -  ■-•  ' 

Architecture  and  Environmental  Qes>gh 


No  programs  adthorizc 
Area  Studies  y  j  ^ 

No  programs  authorized 
Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general 
Business  >and  Manageaefit 

Business'^hnanagement  and  adiDinist.r^tion 
Conpiunications 

Nd  programs  authorized 
Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

NO  programs  authorized 
Education 


No  ^programs  authorized 
Engineering 

No  programs  authorized 


\     Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art  (paintifig^  drawing,  sculpture)--^        Drautlc  Arts 
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\ 


J  Torelgn  Languages 

French  J  , 

German  v  * 

gealth  Professions 

"-.^  No  programs  authorized 

^  Home.  Economics 

\ 

No  programs  authorized 

'  Law 

^  *        No  programs  authorized 

Letters 

English , ^general 
Literature^  English  ^ 
Classics 

Library*  Science 

^         No  programs  authorized 

Mathematics  ^ 

Mathematics    general  . 

Physical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 

Psychology 

piiychology,^  geneical 

Public  Affairs  attd  Services 

No  ptograms  authorixed 

Social  Sciences 

Social  sciences,  general 
Ecooomics  ,  ^  . 

^     Fo>i(4^  aclflDce  end  guiei-patnt 


Spanish 
Latin 


Philosophy 

Literature  and  clinics 


^Chemlstry,  gei^ral 


^Sociology 
^"hevioiral  analysis  . 
Lorjl  aailjfsia  of 
-hiatorical  ^ocha 
Political  aciinea  mcA  aoeidXogyr 
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Interdlaclpllnanr  Studies 

Political  science  and  philosophy 
History  and  classics  — 
Literature  and  djraaa^ 


-.  ■'   .1  ^ 


.v.V 


... 


■  U 


a. 


HI.'' 


the  TJnlvttsity  of  Nortk  Car^i»  at^Ashevtile  i||  sl975^^  has^lai        V  -f 


c  '^  \<',  estimated  ammal  enrollment  xti^  1,2^2  f^lrtime  e^uiyal^^  j^tu4ent8.  Al^ 
'    .        ^^O^LIwsit  is  at  the  undergraduat^4.ev)fcl* 


Vr 


\  Author iMd  enrollment  pri^^ect^ns.  for  the  curretil^  plannlii^, period^  ax^^ 
aa  foJ.lowb  (in  full-tiae  et^Valenia):  I  ^      '  V> 

'    *^  '  ,        gn^prgr adnata        ^  %i '.-^  , 


-A 


.  1976-77; 
\V  I977r78 
1978-79 
-  1979-80 
198Ch81  ' 


5  * 


1,250 

:1l»690 


TheM  enrollment  projections  v^L  b^' re-evalaiated'i^iQ^all^ 
budgeting  and  Claiming  purposes.    This  annuiil  review' take-ljt^o  flRccount  . 
any  program  additions  or  deletions,  or  other  changes  in  the  authorized 

*  •  '  * 

mission  of  the  iaEUrt'itutio^.    Moreover,  spe^laPr-stodles^  -novr  1>ei&g-CQsduc ted 


esident  and  expeb^ed  to  be  complied  within  the 
next  few  months  may  indicate  a  need  for  revisions  in  these  enrollment  estimates. 

•  •  \  '  1 

Tderefore*  tjiete  projections  a^nrpvisioixal  mtij.  these -studies  are  completed 
aid  tKe  9oard  of  Governors  h^a  taken  appropriate  action.    '  , 


/ 


38. 


Thepe  ^«|^ie|[iare  those  calle4^<>r.;in  The  Biwrifled- 


Plaa  for  the  FdkbeirlElialnatlon  »f  Ka^W  pB^lttf^^^ia  . 
Educatl)^  Sy8te«»:  the'"5tudypf~the~p?ed^^ 

Instltdtloiis  aid  the  .study  of  tdails^iaas  poliAtti' 'iiaiji-ptm^i^i^',.' .  '^i- 


•i^    x' '    **  -'^ 


^-kljliffllfflffTlMI 
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•  4 


^  ili^gl^  if  four-year  Institution,^  The  Universityf  , 

^  -  \  pf  Korth  zlt^^\B,  at  As^il^4  has  iiad  aj^its  primary  objective  "to  provide : 
,  for-^ericKis  and  ^*1jb  studelifts  a  Mbefl^jpiucatiQn  of  high  quality.''  Its, 
rl^ricy^^  Itb^ry,  aoa  other  Tcftilpprces  have  been  developed  over-^  „ 

V      ^the  yteo-s  in  Jsrcoi^ito  tfat  initial  "Statement  of  Alms  and  ObjectivjRs.'* 

^^'^t/^ering  ^iass  t^cpnsi|te^ly        an.av^^^  .  / 

'  hxfliet  than^^be  nati/nal  average,  and  w>r^  than  70  per  cent  of -its  faculty 
has  the  do^^or's^degifee,  .     -  ,    ^.  • 

•    In.iWSj'as  it  Segan  its  iffttial  loxig^range  fanning  in  thrf-cohtext 
of  the  new  otgaiiization  of  public  senior  higher  education  in.llordhJ3ar<)llna,  , 
th^  institution  ^nEjmmieted.  itse|f  to  a  diversification  of  its  ^ogtiwift^^, 
fo  a  greater  emphasis  upon  serving  thpe  population  toj^  the  Ajpb?vill^  area;  Two 
^tepa»lUue_.alr6adv  b€en_,ta>en  toward  thwejrii^^  J^^^^ifL'L 
Science  in  Management  4ias  been  initiataJT^Secdnd,  arrangements  were  ma^fe 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Chancellors,  reached  in  1974,  to  nl^e  the  ^ 
programs  previously  offered  by  Western  Carolina  .University  at  the  Oteen  Center 
to  the  campus  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and*  respon- 
sibility for  specified  portions  of  that  Instruction  has  been  assumed/ by  the 
latter  institution.  *  .     '  < 

Th^  Board  of  Governors  filids  that  expansion  and  diversification  of 
The  University  of  North  proline  at  Asheville  are  ii^rtant  and  necessary 
steps.    Such  action  wil^  si^  to  increase- iccess  to  higher  education 
oi>portunities  in  the  Asheville  area.    This  <irill  pendt  a  mote  effective 
utilisation  of  the  human  and  physical  resources*  af  the  Ashisville  campus 


and  enalJle '.that  institution  to  achiev^^reatfflb  iltfbndmi^s  of  scale  in:  ita/;,-  *' 


•  •  •  ' 


operations;  .  .        '^^^    -.Vs^  *^'  ,  .        .  - 

^   .v^       ....  >^t^ 


Th€f  Board  jecu^grfizes  jaleb^ihat  it'  is^mecessarjr  that  the^.  bHrs^  be;:  /    ;  .  "  i 

^  •/i,"^ 


t^le'ealn  suclr  a  pfilnA^^J^^^ 'to  insure  that  th^r^  is^no  unnecessary  diipli^tion 

 'i*'"'  .        -     "  -  '   ,       '  "   ^      '    '  ^ 

in  prpga^ama^  and  jf'€^urces',  between  The  University  or  North  Carolina  at 

/       •         .  ^-  ,    '  • '         '      .  . 

Asheville  aprf  W^stWrn  CaVolina  .uJniv'ersrty  'at  Cullo  Both  in»tlt^ti6^s^ .    -  .  - 

by  working  in  concert,  can  mote  effectively  atid  efCtci^jfrtly- serve  the )  needs  • 


of  the  region^    The  Boatd  not^f for  iBX3.mple>>>t^^^  IJorth'.  -  - / 

Carolina^  art  Asheyilie  rudest ed  iiitik>ri2atid6' tfe  festabli«h  a  ba€calaureat^\./;; i^.'  v^^^ 


Ifrograin  in  nursiTtg.  SxAh  a  progrart  exists  at  West^rh  Carolina  hj^n^LV^^^ftxV  V?,  "  '">^^~ 
; ,  r!^.The'  program  at^  K^t^tA  ^arolina^  ts  dependent ,  hOweye.r3>;;j^afe the-  ^|^E^^|^']  ;  '/  "'^Z.  !  f 
.resource^'  in  the  'city  of  ^^(^villel    Ac^^rdifi]giyV '^Irt  its  plaii  fo^  4ihe  :  .  \  ''l 

development  of  nursing  ,ed«catipn^ /the  *Board  haa  called  upon  the  two    ~  V  .* 

institutions  to  wo^k  cooperatively  in  the  further 'devejopment;  p|j'th'e;-ffest'^|p^i^^^  . 

Carolina  program  rather  ttfen.to  Establish  a  duplicative' ifrV^raia  in  Ashevllle.    >  *  ' 

-    '  The  relat ioiShip  will  be  niut'ualt^^nef  idlal ,    In  vl^w^Sf  ' th4'  g'teat  concen-    ' ,  "'^^i    -    .  - 


tration  of- health  card  facilities'Vand  resources  in  the  Abbeville  area^  ^uii/'     \  -  V' 

the  development  there  of  the  Area  Health  »Ediv:^t ion  Centet  •pibgjt^./.^e^  .    .  . 

\looks  to  the  further  development 'of  *coopcrat:,ive  programs  in  ^he  heal^lji^^Jj^tf"  *  .  % 
•  between-  the  two  institutions  in  the  future.    This  matte^r  will  be  addre^eife  1  1„ 

in  detail  in  the  study  of  health/ e'ducat ion  .programs  to  >e\c^^dtlct^*  In  1976.  *r  r 

In  other  areas  of  instruction,  the  BoaTd  of  C^oVernoraK^Mgal?  Jthese  - .       '  _  ^i^-j^l 

,       •    '  •       .  '  "A  L  -     .  -  %  ' — 

responsibilities  to  The  University  ot  Ndrth  Carolin|ti^;Jt  AsTieyil^^                 i—  /  . 


<1)    In  the  joint  program  operated  oil  t1x&  .A^ti^ltie  atopus  bjlt/tita^-W- —  V -V^ 

institution  va^  Western  Cat6ll,Tia;  ^^€ii€^^%6ais^s.  offiered^ '  the\  -  •  ( \  '^^"^^^^i 
:urclcul,um  of  The  ^ti^^st%Y^^mlCei\^j^^         AshevilCte  J^^^S^jk 


present  curx 
IP 


/Western*  Carolina  Uai 


two. institutions  shall  make 


necessary  ^trra^em^nts.  fpr-the  joint  planning  ^nd^heduling  of 

^     ^  y'-u.  ...  V,  -    /       '  -  '  '  '•>/ 

.  course  offerings. &o  ,that^bdth  c^n  avoid  lumecessary  duplication^ 


and  for  the  transfer  of  credit. 
(2)    In  progtan^at  the  graduate  level,  joint  arrangements^^ 

/  Wfestem  cirolina  Uni<^rsity  and  The  University  of^r^  Carolina 


at  Ashevllle  sHoKld  be  ^^veloped,  so  that  fa^jiity  members  if 
both  itistitutions  wil4'/i>articipate  in  ip6tructi<mal  progj^  X      ^  / 

ta^  in  approptf^t^^sciplif 


#  .  for  secondary  teachers  and  o the 

'  ^eclai$le3^  .  Pie^at^lf^^      4«^n  Se'inade  tjf^igfi;>djunct  ^ 

4--:^^'  ' .  /  abpiSttfeK^2p?^««S'^^o*  t*'^  faculty. of,^^ Jniversity  of, 

;^  *    •  North  Carolina' arAsJieyille]  to  the  facalty  of  Western  Carolina^ 

.    The  Bqar4  of  Gaveifwrts'^call^  upoq  the  President  to  provide  whatever 


i^^;^:  support;  nay  be  needed  to  facilitate  these  joint  arraihgements,. 


ind  -'^o  «fepo?j  periodically  tQ- th*  SoAtd's  Conpl.l;^ee 'on -Educational:  Planning, 


Po^cies,  and;Prograins  on  the  progress J^i^  made 


shall-sqbmlt-  to  thr  f?*asi4ent,;>-i^,j^<jp.rAa^>^^^  a.:S9J 
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v'^V""              V-'-lV  -jrAcagemle  Oyganizatfon  ^  »  ^ 

^^'^'^^'^{^-^  :  '  '^r'''i'l?f^^^^  North  Carolina  at  .Chapel  Hill  is  a  major  research 

7  rVuiR1/«grsft^',%-0f^  at  the  baccalaur-eate,  master's,  intermediate, 

^•-ii;..rv :          ^1^^  doctoral  levels.     Its  instructional  programs  are 

rjt  .V/./ v;^^^^^^  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Health 


•p, *r3:v  ^1-   AMa.lr^^:/J.3^|^  contain  the  following  colleges  and  professional 


Division  of  Academic  Affairs  , 


General  College  School  ,of  Journalism 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  *  '  ,        School  of  Law  » 
School  of  Business  Administration  School  of  Library  Science 

School  of  Education  .School. of  Social  Worta 

Division  of  Health' Af  fairs 

School  of  l)entistry^  School  of  Pha;rmacy 

School  of  Medicine  '       School  of  Public  Health 

School  of  Nursing 

The  Graduate  School  has  responsibility  for  graduate  level  programs 
in  both  Divisions. 


ERJC 


/  ,  '■  ' 

2.    '  Authorized  Degree  Pr/ogrants-^^  '  ^ 

The  University  of  N6rth  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is' authorized  to 
Offer  programs  of  study  lead/lng  to  degrees  in  the  discipline  divisions  and 
Specialties  as  set  forth  below: 

a,      Baccalaureaf;e-  Level    .  , 
Agriculture  and  Naturjal  Resources 
^    ^  No  program^*  authorized 

I  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 
/  No  programs  authorized  - 


"1 


Area  Sjztidi^g 

African  studies 

Latin  American  studies 

Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general 
Botany,  general 

Busine'ss  Management 

Accounting 
'  Business  management  andj 
administration 


Amei'ic^n  studies  \ 
International  studies 


Bacteriology 
Zoology,  general 


Labor  and  industrial  relations 


Commun  i  c  a  t  ion  s 


Journalism  (printed  media) 
omputer  and  Information  Sciences  • 

Computer  arid  information  , sciences,  general 
Education 


Radio/televisionymotion  pictures 


Elementary  education,  general 
St>ecial  education,  general 
Speech  correction 
Art;  education    *  , 
(methodology  and  theory) 


Music*  education 


(methodology  and  theory) 
Science  education 

(methodology  and  theory). 
'  Physical  education  , 
Health  education  (Include 
family  life  education) 


The  University  of  North, Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  offers  a  number  of 
certificate  programs  In  health  ai^  all ied~ health  professions #    These  are 
lasted  in  Appendix  A-5-U.    :     /  ^V^' -  ■ 


/  -  A 


Engineering 

—   '  ^ 

No  pdjllrains  authorized 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

/ 

Fine  arts,  general  / 


Art  (painting,  drawing,  stulpt^ire)  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
Art  history  and  ap^preciatlon  ^      ^  /-i^u^^ 


Music  (performing, '.composition, 


Music  (liberal  arts  program) 
.Dramatic  ^rts 


/ 

Foreigh  Languages  ^ 

French 

/German 
/ Spanish 
/  Russian 

Hel/lth  Professions 

^  1 
Nursing 

Pljarmacy 

/.\/    Physical  therapy  / 


/      Dental  hygieo^*  ^  / 

Medical  laboratory  technologies 


Latin" 

Greek,  classical 
Portugjese^ 


Radiologic\ technologies 
SpeciA^  pre-professional,  medicine 
Dental; auxiliary  teacher  education 
Special^  ppe-professional,  dentistry 


Home  Economics  ^ 


No  pro 


i^ran^  authorized  ^ 


Law 


Special  pre-prpfessional,  law 
*  Letters  ,  '  ^ 

English,  geijeral 
Comparative  1  literature 


Linguistlcsi  (includes  phonetics,-    Religious  studies  (excludes 
I.  .   ^       ,  V  theological  professions) 


Speech, I  debate*  and  forensic  ^science- 
Philosophy 


semantics,  and  pliilology) 
Library  Science 

programs  ^utho/ized      .  . 
Mathematics 

Mathematics,  general, 
Statistics,  mathematical 
and  thearetiqal 


Applied  mathematics 
Decision  ittethodg. 


In*© 


Physical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 
Chemistry,  general 


/ 


.PsycholoRY 

Psychorogy,  general 
Public  Affairs  and  Services 

Parks  and  rqpteation  management 

Social  Sciences 

Social  sclendfts,^  general 
Anthropology  ^ 
Archaeology 
Economics 
History 


Geology 


Administration  *of  criminal  justice 


Geograrphy, 

political  science  and  government 
Sociology 

Afro-American  Xbl^ck  culture) 

studies 
Urban  studies  *  ' 


Interdisciplinary  Studies  '  ^/ 

General  liberal  arts  and  sciences    Peace,  war  and  defense 


b.      Master  *^^];.evel 
-Agriculture  and  Natural' Resources 

.  :•    •       1.         :  . 

No  programs  authorized/ 
Architecture  and  EnviroT^ental  Design 

^  City,  community,  arjd  regional  planning 
Area  Sifudies 

No  programs  author i!zed  ^ 


Biological  Sciences 

Biolo^3K,  general 
Botany,  general 
Bacteriology 
^7►w^>2kKJttByv  geljteraj, 

Pathology,  Human  aiM  animal 
,  Pharmacology,  human  and  ^nii^l 
i^hypiology,  human  and  animal 


^^  Anatomy     .  ,  * 

Bfometr^dcs  and  blostatlstics 
s  Ecology 
i.  Genetics 

Nutrition, 'scientific  '(excludes 
nutfltlon\in  hone  economics 
and  dietetJ^csi 
*  Parasitology  \ 


Business  artd  Management 

Business  m^agement  and 
administration 


Operations  research 


Communications 


Journalism  (pr^.nted  media) 
Computet/  and^  Information  Sciences 

Computer  and  flnformation  sciences,  general 
Education 


Radio/ television/mo t\on  picture 


Elementary  education,  general 
Higher  education,  general 
Special  education,  general 
Social  foundations  (history  and 

^  philosophy  of  education) 
Questional  psychology 

(include  ^learning  theory) 
Student  personnel 

(counseling  and  guidance) 
Curriculum  and  instruction 
Reading  education 

.  (methodology  and  theory) 

Engineering  ^ 

No  programs  authorized 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts^ 

^jUp^rt  (painting,  drawing,  , 
sculpture) 
}         Art  history  and  appreciation 

Miisic  (performing,  <:onr{>osition, 
theory) 

/ 

^oc^lfUV^Lan^itfges 

French 
•  ^       German  • 
Spanish 
Latin  - 


Art  education 

(methodology  and  theory)^ 
Music  education 

(methodology  and  theory) 
Ph^s  i cal  educa  t  ion  % 
Business ,  commerce ,  and  \ 

distributive  education 
Educational  administration  and, 

*    supe^ision ' 
Student;  personnel  services  in 

higher  education  , 
Educational  media 


\±c  (liberal  arts  program) 
ramatic  arts,  .  •  ' 

;  r  • 


'  Slavic  languages  (including  Russian) 
Germanic  languages 
Romance  languages 


/ 


LERIC 


1/1 


•i  )7 


#4.    -  V-^ 


Health  Professions 
Nursing 

Denial  specialties 
Pharmacy 

Physical  therapy 
Public  health 


Home  ^conomics 

No  programs  authorized 


Law 


No  programs  authorized 


pathology  and  audiology 
:al  social  work  (medical 
and  psychiatric  and 
rehabilitation  services) 
Environmental  sciences  and 

engineering 
Health  administration 
Health  education 
Public  health  nursing 
Maternal  and  child  health 
Mental  health 
Epidemiology 


Lettiers 


English,  general 
"""^  Comparative  literature 
Classics 

Linguistics  (include  phonetics, 

•  semantics,  and  philology) 

\ 

Library  Science 

Library  science,  general 
Mathematics 


Speech,  debate,  and  forensic 

science 
Philosophy 

Religious  studies  (exclude 

theological  professions) 
Folklore 


Mathematics ,  general 


Physical  Sciences 

Physical, sciences,  general 
Physics,  general 
Chemistry,  general  , 
Inorganic  chemistry 
Organic  chemistry  ^ 

Psychology 

Psychology,  general 
Experimental . psychology  ^ 
(aniaal  and  human) -  ^ 
Clinical  psycholpjfy  ^ 
Social  psychology 


Statistics,  mathematical  and 
t  theoretical 


Physical  chemistry 
Analytical  chemistry 
Geology  , 
Biological  chemistry 


Psychometrics 

opment^l  psychology 
chool  psychology 
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Public  Affairs  and  Service^ 

Public  administratidn 

Parks  and  recreation  management 


Social  Sciences 

Anthropology 
Economics 
.  History  *  -  ^ 

Geography 

Interdiscipllaary ^Studies 

Biomedical  sciences  and 
mathematics 


Social  work  and  helping  services 
(other  than  clinical  social 
work)  \ 


Political  science  and  government 
Sociology  -  ' 

International  relations- 


Marine  sciences 


c. 


Intermediate  (Sixtff-Year)  Level 


Education 


/ 


Educatiohal  administration  .and  supjfetvision 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts  •/•(,: 

/ 

Dramatic  arts        ^  i 
Psychology 

Scho'ol  psychology 


4.   -  First  Profesgjanal  Level 
Health  Professions 


Lav 


Dentistry,  D.D.S.  degree 


Law,  general 


Doctoral  Level 


Medicine,  M.D.  Jegr^e 


Architecttire  and  EavirbniDental  Design 

ft 

City,  ca—unity,  and  tegional  planning 
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\ 

/ 


Biological  Sciences 
 f — 


Botany,  general 
Bacteriology 

Zoqlogy,  general  ' 
Pathology,  human  and  animal 
Pharmacology,  human  and  aaiiaal 
Physiology,  human  and  animal 
Anatomy 

Business  and  Management 

Business  management  and 
administration 


Biochemistry 

Biometrics  and  biostatistics 

Ecology 

Generics 

Neurosciences  ^ 
Parasitology 


Operations  research 


CommunJ^cations  ^ 

Mass  communications  research 
.Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

Computer  and  information  sciences,  general 
Edqcation 


Elementary  education,  general 
Higher  education,  general 
Special  education,  general  . 
Social  foundations  (history 

and  philosophy  of  education) 


Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art  history  and  appreciation 

foreign  Languages 

Slavic  languages 

(including  Russian) 
Germanic  languages 

H^alth^Professions 

Pharmacy 

Environmental  health  and 

engin^ring 
Health  administration 
Health  education 
Maternal  and  (^^ild  l^lth 


Educational  psychology  (include 

learning  theory) 
Student  personnel 

(counseling  and  guidance) 
Curriculum  and  instruction 
Educational  administration  and 

supervision  . 

r 


Music  (liberal  arts  program) 


Romance  langtiages 


Mental  health 
Epidemiology 


5io 


Letters 
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English,  general 
Comparative  literature 
Classics 


Linguistics,  (includes  phonetics 

semantics,  and  philology) 
Philosophy      *  * 


Mathematics 


Mathematics,  general 


Physical  Scfpnces 

Physipg.,  general  . 
Inor^i^lc  chemistry^ 
Orgahii^  chemistry^ 
Physic,i|^l  chemistry 

Psycho  logy  4/;  -  * 

'•?6ya4i6g5r;-^«nex4l , . . 
.Experimental  psychology 
^  -  ^animal  and- humaa) 

. ' .  ;    Clinical  jSsycht>logy 


Social  Sciences- 

^  f  ^ 

•  Ant|)fro|iology 

History        ■  ' 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 


tiomedic^l  sci-ences  and 


mathematics 


Statistics,  mathenaticafl  and 
theoretical 

J-  ■  / 

Analytical  chemistry 
Geology 

Biological  chemistry. 


Social  psychbLogy 
Psychomettics 

Developmental  psycjiology  ^ 


Geography  ,  ,      :  .  j  ,  ^ 

Political  science  and  government 
Sociology       .  -  •       ^  ^ 


Harine  scieades 


3.     X^tborization  to  Plan  New  Programs  '  .....  ^ 

/     The  Uriivqr»itv  of  North  Carolina  at-  Chapel  Hfll  is  now  authorized 
to  plan  the  following  new  jM^grams:  \ 

a.      Baccalatfreate  Level  •  \  *     ,      .  „ 

Health  Profusions    '  /  ^  » 

•*^Hf)lic  health    '  '  *  ' 

b',      Magter'  s  Level  ' 

No  programs  authorized 


c.    *  Intermediate  Level 
.  No  programs^authori?ed 

Elrst  Professional  Level 


No  programs  authorised 


e.      Doctoral ^l^avfel  , 
Biological  Sciences 

Nytrition 
Health  Professions  * 

' '  Speech  pathology  'atid  audiol^gy 
Library  Science  ; '  v 

Library  „sel^'nce,  general 
Psychology 

%&HbbX  psychology 


/ 
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4.      Enrollments"  - 

The  University  of  North, Carol i^fa* at  Chapel  Hill  has  an  estimated 
annual  enrollment  of  19, 292 ^full-time  equivalent  students.    This  enrdllment 
is  (fistribnted  by  level  ^nd  by  division  as  fallows": 

Undergraduate  .  Graduate 

Academic  Affairs  -    -  "      12,165  .   .  3,320 

Health  Sciences  1,277  2,530 

Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  current  planning  period  are 
as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalent  students) : 

Academic  Affairs 


1976-77 
1977t^ 
.1978-79 
'1979^80 
1980-81 


1976-  1.77 

1977-  78 
197aj79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 


Undergraduate 

12,095 
12,009 
12,^63 
12^088 
-  12,12»* 


Health  Sciences 


r,277 
1,322 
1,352 
1,377 
1,379 


Graduate 

3,305 
3,291 
3,282 
.  .3,297 
3,297 


2,683 
2,792 
2,883 
2,948 
a,  000 


Total 


3,960 
4,114 
4,235 
4,325 
4,379 


These  enrollment  projections  will  be  re-evaluated' annually  for  budgeting 

and  planning  purpases.    This  annual  review  will  take  into  account  any  p^rogram 

«  ■      .  *  .  .  "  •       •        -  I 

additions  or  deletionstr^r  other  authorized  changes  ,  in-  the  mission  of  the 

4a 


InstitujyLon.  ■  Moreover,  spe'cial^  studies    >qow  beine^onducted  under  the  direction 


of  the  President  and  expected  to  be  completed'  wttMn  the  next  few  BOtaths  tpay 

^^Thes6  studies,  are  those  called  for  In. The' Revised  North  Carolina  State 
Flan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  Public  Post-^Secondary 
Education  Systems:    the  stud;...of  the  l[>tedom^lnantIy  blacV  const itlian]^ 
Institutions  and  the  study  of  admissions  pollples  at^  practlees*. , 
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indicate  ^  need  for -revisions  in  these  enrollnrent  e^timatesT,  Therefcfte, 
these  projections  are  provisional  until  thes^  ^udies  are  "completed  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  has  taken  appropriate  3<^tion.  :  -  ,  . /v'-l^-'^^^^^^^t^k^'^'^ 


^5.      special  Responsibilities^ 

'  The  Unlversiti^  of  Nortii  Carolir\4^at  Ch3peylU.ll  occupies  unique 

-  ^     / . 

place  in  htgh^r  education,  in*  this'-State.     It  i^'^ the  Nation's  oldest?  state 

-  university,*  enrolling  it3  f^irst  student  Ip-^January,  1795.    The  strength  of 

'  '^^  its  graduate  and  professional  progradlhave  accorded  it  natioxral  and 

,\:  international  stature.,  In,  1922  The^niverstty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill  became  a  member  of  the  Association  af  American  Universities  and  is  the 

^   I  only  St4te-supportetKUnstitutib/  in  North  Carolina  befohgihg  to-^this 

"otfgafft2atl<Sh.     In  the,"  ift&st  risbent  rating  of  graduate  progifams  published  by 

"   th^ltonerican  Council  on' Ed/eation,*^ha?V  ^titution.  had  29  programs  that 

'    raftik^d  amongl  the  top  25  In  the  Natipii  ini  terms  of  effectiveness.    In  the 

/  .  /soutlfea^tern  |pri*t;^d,  S^tefe  oWTy  two*  other  state-supported  institutions  had  \ 

^.^qy  gr^aduat^-'Wo^^       ranked  among  the  top  25  in  the^Natidtl,  the  University 

-  '     of  Vlrginii  With  /our  and  North  Carolina  Stafe  University  at  Raleigh  with 

one*     It  is  th^largest  university  in  North  Ca»olina,  but  its  enrollment 

has  bee9^4eLf  s=table  at  approximately  20,000  by  a  highliy  selective  and 

**  effe^lf^ively  adipinistered  admi^ions  process.     (In  1975,^niy  47  per  cent 

^      •   \  '    '  /  '        '         .  ^^^'^  , 

of  the  applicants  for  adm^sion  to  the  freshman  class  were  offered  admission.) 

rt  %s  the  most  copiprejiien^ive  institution  in  the^State,  both  l.n  the/ range 

of  its  programs  ay  all  levels  and  in  the  breadth  of  th^  specialized  research 

and  public  seryice  programs  that  it  provides.  ^ 

The  BQ^rd  of  '€dyern(ars  declares  as-dnejpf  its  planning  objee^iveff  the 

continued  development  of  The  Univere'jLty  of  Uorth  Carolirta  .at*  Chapel  Hill  as  . 

a  ma^or  research  urtiversity*"'"This'.^b:}ec'iiv^*?  jae^ns  continued  responsibility' 

for  that  institution  to  serve  as  the  pr^clt>al^  tiexvtmt  of  graduate  feSucation 

at  the  doctoral  level  Cexcept  fiiS  tliiose  Scientific  and  technological  areas 


ERLC 


which  are  oi/fere^^^  Hot  th  'Carolina*  State' University  at  Raleigh),'  and  for 
*  first  pro^ssional  education.     It  h^s  further  special  resppAsibilities  at 
^11  degree  levels  in  the  health  professions.  . 

le^  Boar4  coftcurs  ip  the  institution's  declsiqn  to  maintain  its  total 
enrollment  at  "approximately  Its  present  level^  and  in  the  policies  Of  limiting 
.oi^-of-state  enrollments  at  the  ^ndergraduate  level  and  in  the  professiot^al 
fields  of  law,  dentistry,  and  medicine-  \  ^ 
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6.      Annlial  Review  of  the  Long-l/ange  Plan 

*Beginning^  1976,  The  Uiiiversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  skikll  submit  to  the  President,  in, accordance  with  a  schedule  tp  be 
estabXish9/,  any  pi^Oposed  revisions  tn  its  instituti<(nal  lo.n^-range  plan 


arid  educational  mission  for  the  next  five-year  period.    The  pr/^posed 
MvLsions  shall  specify  any  additional  new  prognrams  for/ which  planning 
authorization  is  requested,  report  on  the  status  of  pt4vious;i^-auth,orized 
,new  program  planning,  and  indicate  ^hat  existing  dfegre6  programs  or 


ptogram  tr^jc;ks,  iff^ny,  the  institution  propose 
proposed  revisions  shall  also  specify  what  new 
any,,  the  institution  requests  authorization  to 
reorganization  in  the  ^ructure  or  status  of  exi 
schools^  that  Is  recommended. 


ntinue.  The 
or  school^,  if 
,  or  any  inajor 
lieges  and 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 


/ 


■ '   / , 

1,      Academic  Organization 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  a  comprehensive 
university  offering  programs' at  the  baccalaureate  and  master's  levels.  Its 
instructional  programs  are^  organized  in  these  colleges  and  professional 
schools:    .  , 


College  of  Architecture  ■ 
College  of  Business  Administration 
College  6f  Engineering  ^ 
College  of/jHuman  Development  and 
Lea^Mng 


College  of  Humanities 
College  of  Nursing 
College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
College  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  • 


7 


/ 


RIC 


/ 


/ 


/  , 
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2,      Authorized  Degt^ee  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Ch^lotte  1^ 
offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees  in  th^  dlscipyne  d^i$lonS  and 


specialties  as  set  forth  below: 

a.      Baccalaureate  Level/ 

^      Agriculture  afld  l^^ttural  Re^^urces 

/ 

No  'programs  authorized- 
Architecture  and  ^nvifoiMtient 


/ 


Architectur 


Area  Studies 


No  programs  Authorized 
Biological /Si[:iencys 

Biology,  genldral 
Business,  and  Managj^tnent 
Accounting 


tnic^tions 


\nSlo  programs  autnbrized 

Coinpute'r  and  Information  S 

Np  programs  duthjS^riz^d 

Education 

Elementary  education,  general 
Art  education' 

(methodology  and  theory) 


Music  education^  ^ 

(methodology  and  theory) 


^.'^The.Univerj^ity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chatlotte  does  not  grant  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  elementary  education  but  does  offer  preparation 
for  teachers  In  elementary  education  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in 
human  development  and  learning. 


ERIC 
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Engineering 


Civil,  construction,  and 

transportation  engineering 

Electrical,  electronics,  and 

communications  engineering 

I  ,  4 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts  0 

Art  (partntlng,  drawing, 

.  sculpture) 
Miislc  (ner forming,  composition, 
theWy') 

Foreign  Languages 

,  French 
German 


Heall 


cessions 


Nursing 
Home  Economics 


No  programs  authorized 


Law 


No  programs  authorized 

Letters 

1 

English,-  general 
'  Creative  writing 

Library  Scflence 

No  programs  authorized 
Mathematics 

Mathematics ,  general 

'physical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 
Chemistry,  general 

Psychology  , 

Psychology,  general 


Engineering, technologies 
Engineering  science 


Dramatic  arts 
Dance 
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Spanish 


Medical  laboritiry  technologies 


Philosophy  \ 
Religious  studies 


Earth  sciences,  general 


Law  enforcement  and  corrections       Human  services,  general 


ociaL-Sefences 


;  Economics 
.  ^  History 

Geography 


^irrtei^ttsclplin^y  Studies 

No  programs  authoj^ized 


Political  science  and  government 
Sociology 


V 


-0 


Master's  Level 


Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

\y^No  programs*  authorized 
^Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

No  programs  authorized 
Area  Studies 

^o  programs '^thorized 
Biological  Sciencc^s 

Biology,  general 
Business  and  Hanagement 

Business  management  and  ad^tinistration 
Communications 

No  programs  authorized 
Computer  tod  Information  Sci^ces 

No  programs  authorized 
Education 


Elementary  eda|^ation»  general 
Stu^lent  personnel 

(counseling  and  guidance) 


Educatioxutl  admlnisti-ation 
Curriciilua  and  Instruction 

/ 
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Engineering  » 

5o  programs  authorized 
Fif^e  and  Spiled  Arts 

No  programs  authorized 
Foreign  Languaj^es 

No  programs  authorized 
Health  Professions 

No  programs  authorized 
Home  Economics 

No  programs  authorized 

No  programs  authorized 
Letters  ^ 

English,  general 
Library  Science 

No  programs  authorized 
Mathematics 

Mathematics,  general 
.Physical  Sciences 

Chemistry,  general 
Psychology 

No  programs  authorized 
Public  Affairs,  and  Services 

m 

Mo  programs  authorized 
Social  Sciences  '  s. 
History  /\ 

r 

'Interdisciplinary  Studies 
No  progrsM  authotlssd 


iSeography 


ERLC 
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3.      Aiithorlzation  to  Plan  New  Programs        '  . 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  now  authorized  to 
plan  the  following  new  programs: 


/ 

Bacc41ai\reate  Level 


Social  Sciences 


Anthroi^ology 


Afro-: American  (black  culture) 
studies 


b.     ifis  ter's  Level 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 

City,  community  and  regional  planning 

gublifty  Affairs  and  Services 

Public  administration 

(emphasis  on  urban  admiiilstration) 


ERLC 
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500  , 

'  I 

/ 

A.  Enrollments 

:^  .The  \]n±vera±^^j>f^^Tth  Carpllna  at  Chariotte  has  an  estlma^e^ 

anjjuai  enTollment^^.0f'^^^Q<)  full-tine  equivalent  students.    This  enj<iilment 
I         is  distribi>ted  by  level  as  follows:  ^ 

undergraduate    5,290  Graduate  810 

''I  ^  X 

Authorized  enrollment  ptojectiois  f6r  the  current  planning  period  are 

as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalents): 

Under^aduate  Graduate  Total 

1976-  77  5,942  1,078  7,020 

1977-  78  6,323  L,277  '  7,600 
^^8-79  6,705.  .  1,455  8,160 
1979-80  7,99  1,631  8,710 

/      1980-81  7,45i  1,802  9,300 

These  enrollment  projections  will  be  re-evaluated,  annually  f6r  budgeting 
and  pj.anning  purposes.    This  annual  review  will  take  into  account  any  program 
additions  or  deletions  or  other  authorized  changes  In  the  mission  of  the 
institution.    Koreover,  special  studfes^^  ntow  being  conducted  *under  the  direction 
of  the^  President  and  expected  to  be  completed  i^thin  the  next  few  months  may 
indicate  a  need  for  revisions  in  these  enrollment  estimates.  There^re^^^^ese^ 
projections  are  provisipnal  until  these  studies  are  completed ^^^^he  Bbj 
of  Governors  has  taken  appropriate  action. 


42         .  '  . 
These  studies  are  those  called  for  in  The  Revised  North ^Carolina  State' 
^an  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Rac<^  Duality  in  Public  Ppat-Secendarv 
Bducatlon  Syate— the  study  of  the  pradwdhahtlv  blagk  j^oMtitu^i:  -  * 
.Inatitutlona  and  thr^  study  of  adalaaloDa  pollclaa  and  prj^cticaaJ 
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5;      Special  Respon^lblXltles  y 

The  University  of  North  Carol liia> at  Cbaflotte  is  lotat^d  in 


the  State's  largest  metropolitan  area.    Of  *11  the  constituent  institutions^' 
its  rate  of  enrollment  growth  has  been  the"  most  rapi^over  the  last 
decade.    An  unusually  large  proportion -6 f  its  stud^t  body  1^  from  the  , 
'   immediate  r^Tgion  and  many  St  thei^  are  commuting-  studeat/I    Each  year  it 

^hitSti^'is^a 


, enrolls  a  class  of  ji 
to  the  size  of  t^Jj^  er 

The  institutipir^hall 
Sibil i t ies  "^is^^irurba 


approximately  equal 


ize  its  distinctive  respoi- 


^s^ty  in  its  future  planjxing  and  development, 
building  on^h^^strong  bas«  which  it  has  established  at  the  under grad^li^te 
l^v^lT^n  the'arts  and  sciefices  and  in  professional  programs  In  arqjiitecture, 

usiness  administra?icfn»  education,  engineering,  and  nursing.  Vlhe  University 
of  North  Carolina. at  Charlotte  should  give  priority  to  providing \ipper-division 
and  master;' 8  lev^I  programs  to  serve  primarily  the  population  of  the  region. 


./ : 


ERIC 
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6,  .    Annual  Ryvlev  of  the  Long-Rangg.  Pl^n    •         '  • 

Beginnin^^n  1976,  The  Ufli\rersity' of  North  Carolina  at  Charlott^ 
sh£^lj  submit  to  the  President,  in  accordance  vith  a  schedule  to  be 
'    established,  any  proposed  revisioij^^n  its  institutional  long-range  plaYi 
and  educational  mission  for  the  next  five-year  period.    The  proposed 

revisions  shall  specify  any  additional  new  programs  for- vhich ^planning 

> 

authorization  is  requested^  report  on  the  stat'us  of  prevlously-^auth^ized 
new  program  planning,  and  indicate  what  existing  degree  programs  or - 
program  tracks,  i^f  any,  the  institution  proposes  to  discontinue.  The 
proposed  revisions  shall  also  specify  what  new  colleges  or  schools,  tf""^ 
any,  the  institution  requests  authorization  to  establish,  f^r  any  major 
reorga;nization  in  the  structure  or  status  of  existing  colleges  and 
schools  that  is  recommended,  ^  ' 


\ 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 


1.      Academic  Organization 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  Is  a  doctoral-, 
granting  university,  offering  programs  at  the  baccalaureate,  master's. 
Intermediate  and  doctoral  level.     Its  Instructional  programs  are  organized 


In  these  colleges  or  professional  schools: 

^     College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

School  of  Business  and  Economics 
School  of  Education 
School  of  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation 


School  of" Home  Economics 
.  Seb^ol  of  Music 
ool  of  Nursing 
Graduate  School 


•      .  527 
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2,      Authorized  Degree  Programs  ' 

The  University  of  North  Caroiina  at  Greensboro  ,  is  authorized 
to  offer  program^  of  study  leading  to|d^grees  in  th^  discipline  diviiiorfs  * 


and  specialties  as  set  forth  below: 

a.      Baccalaureate  LeVel 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

No  programs  authorized*^ 
Ardhitecture  and  finyirdnmenXal  Design 
*  No  programs  authorized 

Area  Studies 

Latih  Ainer4ean  studies 
Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general 

Busines^s/and  Managemenir 

Accounting 
.  Business  management  and  ™~ 
administration 

f  " 

Ct)mmuni ca  t  ionsr  '  , 

^    No  proframs  .authorized^iii! 

•  CSopfiutet  ai>d  Information  Scjfences 

/        No  programs  authorised  •  • 

gjducatipn 

Elentent^ty 'education,  general  • 
£ducatiop  o^  the  dea£ 
,   Speech^  correction   .  ^4 
^         Art  e<Jucation  (methodology    *•  - 
/    *  ^*  '  and  theory) 


1^8 


/ 


ERIC 


Marketing  arid,  purchasing 
Secretarial  studies 


^u&ic  educa|:ion  ^wethQctoJ.«gy     ^  -| 

'  "/.''and' thebtV)  .  ^       "    ''*'^'^V'  4-^^''* 
fhyflitcal  educa.tibn  '  <      ^*  ^*\Al\>''' 
HeaJith'eaucattCdn  (includes**  # 

"family  idife  edt|cation>  -r...  ^ 
Buslneas,  commerce,  and^  •  '^^ 

.  s4l8tiE;lbutlve  edUcatioij  \ 


.■.■■'V-: ■ .  ,  ■'/■ 
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/  '        '  '  '  • 

No  programs  authorized  ,  ^ 

Fine  and.  Applied  Arts 

,  '    •  • 

"  Art  ><t)ainting,  drawing, ,  sculpture)  Music  history/ apd 'appreciation,,,  . 
Art  history  and  appreciation  .  . 
Music  (performing,  composition,' 
thepry)  ' 

Foreign  Languages  r 

French  s 
German  "  ^  * 

Spanish 


(musicology) 
Dramatic,  arts  * 
P£^nce 


Lapln 

Gr feek^- classical 


Health  Professions  ' 

— ' — '  ?  ^ 

A  ,  ,       '  — 

Nursing 

«  ^  Speech:  pathology  and  audiology 
Hooie  Economics 


.Medical  ^^^Iforatory  technologies 


H^e  economics,  gfenecal 
Home  decoratlpn  and  home 

iq^ipment '  ^  ' 
Clothing  and  t©ctiles 


b  programs  authorised 
Letters  '  . 


Family  relations  and  child  ' 
development. 
^    FoQd^  an<l  nutrition  (incTludes 
dietetics) 


English,  general 
Spe^h^  debate,  and 

forensic  science .« 


PJiilosoptfy  ' 
Religious  s^udies^ 


L^brggry.Sj^ciignce 


lio  prpgr^ups  author  izfcfed 


Ma^hemati^d^  gcmeral;^;     '        *  . 


' "  ^  f    '     ^  , 
\ 


^2:9 


■  ,  .  .1,'     ,  • 


I 
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4 


Physical  Sciences  ; 

f 

'  Physicfe,  general 
Chemistry,  gegieral 

J*  ' 
t^sychology  h 

•  "trrrr.:./..-...:,.,. 

Psychology,  general 


Public  Affairs  and  lervices 

Parks^  and  re^teat^iati 
fianagement 


Social  gciehcgs 


Anthropology 
Economics 
History  , 

/ 

Interdisciplinary  Studies  ^ 

\  ^  '  '  ' 

.  ^  Ijitter departmental  studies 


b.   »  Masteif.  s  Level 


Ea^h  sciences,  general 


Behavibxf&tl'  technology^/  (S-year* 
program)  ^       /    /  | 


Social  work  and/helping  services.' 
(othet  tjtin  clinical  socia/ 


Geography  ^ 

Pol^ical  science  ^d  goy^mment 
Sociology 


Agriculture  any  Natural  Resoutxfeq 

No  i)rograms  authprizjBf^ 
Ar^hitec^re  and  Enviro^ental  Dfesj-gn 


,No  programs,  authorized 

-  *  ,   '  c« 

Area  Studies 

;  ^; — —  ^« 

No  prograjits  authorized 
Biological  SctAices 


Biology,  genet«fl.    „  ./ .   '  .•    ;. .  ,    -  '  \ 

Buslpess  and  Mgnae^faient' ,     •  «      "  x  '-'  ' 

.  &usinje^if  jsanagement  dad-  administri^ton 


A' 


Communications  v  . , 

No  programs  autjio^lzed . 
Computer  and  Inf orma^tloa  '^^ 
..Itojjx^^g^  authorized 
Education 


Education,  general 
Elementary  education,  general 
Educational  testing,  evaluation 

and  measureiftent 
Student  personnel  ^ 

(counseling  and  guidance) 
Scleaice  education 

(iliethodoloigy  and  theoty) 
Plj^slcal  education 


Educational  administration 
Educational  supervision 
Art  education 

(methodology  and  theory) 
Mi|Sic  education 

(methociology  and  theory) 
Health  ed>i^ation  (includes 

fajBlly  life  education) 
Business ,  commerce ,  and 
/  distributive- education 


Engineering 

No  programs  authorized 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art,  (painting,  cjfraw^ng, 
sculpti^ejLJ  / 
Music  (performing,  / 

composition,  thedry) 

Foreign  Languages 

c  French 

Health  Professions 

Speech  pathology, and 
/audlology^ 

Home  Ecoiftomicg 


H(wne  economics,  genera^ 
Clothing  ahd  textiles  ^ 
/Consumer  economics  and 
/         home  ^hallagemtot 


Law 


s    No  programs  authorised* 


Dramatic  arts 
Dance 


Spanish 


Family  relations  and 

child  development 
Fbodss.^^  nutrition 
m     (iS^lliSfee  dietetics) 


^  / 


Letters 


English,  general  ^ 
Speech,  debate,^  and  forensic 
science 

Library  Science  ^ 

Library  science,  general 
Mathematics 

Mathematics,  general 
Physical  Sciences 

Physics,  general 
Psychology 

Psycholog]j,  general  ^ 
fublio  Affairs  and  Services 


No  programs  authorized 

Social  Sciences 

Social  sciences,  general 
Economics 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

No  programs  authorized 


Creative  writini 


/ 


Chemistry,  general 


School  psychology 


History 
Sociology 


c.      Intermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 

'  *.  * 

Education    *  \  *  ' 

Student  personnel  \      *  EciucatJLonal  administration 

•  • (counseling  and  guidance)  '  ' 

Psychology  -    » •  , 

School  psiycholpgy  , 
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d.      First  I^rofesslonal  Level 

Ho  programs  authorized 


Doctoral  Level 


Education 


Student  personnel 

(counseling  and  guidance) 
Educational  administration 
Curriculum  and  instruction 


Music  education  . 

(methodology  and  theory) 
Physical  education  " 


Economics  « 

Home  economics,  general 
Clothing  and  textiles 
Consumer  ept^nomics  ^nd 
home  management 

Letters  '    •  ^  ' . 

English,  general  i 

Psyclft>logy 

Psychology,  ■  general 

/  . 


Family,  relations  an,d  child 
development  '  ^ 

Foods  and  nutrition,' 

(incl|Li|les  dietetics) 
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3.      Authorization  to  Plan  Nd^  Programs 

The  University  of  North  iCBrollna  at /Greensboro  Is  now  authorized 
to  pl'an  the  following  new  programs: 

a.      Baccalaureate  Level 
Education 


Special  education y  general 


b.      Master* s  Level 

Education  , 

Audlo-'vlsual  education 
Education  of  the  deaf 
Educational  psychology 

HealthJProfesslons 


^    Nursing     .    '  .  '  :     '    .  . 

Social  Sciences  j  /  * 

Political  science  (with  emphasis  in  public  administration) 

f  » 

c.      First  Professional  Level 

:  

"No  programs  authorized 


,d.  Doctoral 

No* programs  authorized 


o 

ERIC 
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The  University  of  tlorth  Carolina  at  Greensboro  in  1975-76  has  an 
estimated  annual  enrollment  of  .7,840  full-t>^e  equj^v^lent  students.  This 
enrollment  is  distributed  by  level  as  follows: 


Undergraduate  6,039 


Graduate  .1.801 


Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  current  planning  period  are 


'as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalents) 

Undergraduate 


1976-77 
1.977-78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 


6,400 
6,825 
7,157 
7,^6 

-7,6?4 


Graduate 

2,030' 

2,165 

2,393 

2,634 

2,996 


Total 

8,430 

8,990 

9,550 
10,120  I 
10,690 


These  enrollment  .projections  will  be  re-evaluated  annually  for  budgeting 
and  planning  purposes.    This  annual  review  will  take  into  account,  any, 
program  additions  or  deletions  or  oth^r  authorized  changes  In  tile  mission 
of  the  Institution.    Moreoyer,  special  'dtudles     now  being  conducteH  tmder 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  expected  to  fee  completed  within  the  next 
few  months  may  indicate  a  need  for  revlsloo9»*ln  these  enrollmeat  estljuates. 
TheT%fore,  thes^  projections  are  provisional  tmtil  these  studies  are 
completed  and  the  ^oard  of  Governors  has  taken  appropriate  action. 


^^These  studies  ark  those  oalled  for  in  Iherlievised  North  Carolina  State 
Plan  for  the  Further  EllJttinatlon  of  Racial  Duality  in  gubllc:Post*S^ondary 
) Education  Systems:    the  study  of  the  predominantly  black  constituent 
institutions  and  the  sttidy  of  admissions  policies  and  pra^^lces. 


V 


4  / 

4, 


ERIC  . 


•  « 


o 

V 


5.      Special  RespcmstfalHtles  ^  .       .  -  i 


\ 


is  , 


r 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  has  developed  In' 
recent  years  from  an"  undergradiiate  college  for  women  to  a  doctoral  level 
institution.     Its  enrollment  has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  one-^third  of  its 
students  ^re  men.    Its  programs  have  been  diversified^  both  at  the  bacca- 
laureate and  master's  levels.    DoctoT:3l  programs  are  offered  in  four  discipline 

♦  '  y  - 

divisions,  and  its  docforal  programs  in  "riome  Economics  are  the  only  such 

%  ^  < 
programs  offered  in  the  State.  ,     ^  \ 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  The  ^ised  North  Carolina  State  Plan  ' 

for  the  Futther  EllnHnation  of  Racial  Duality  iii  the  Public  Post-Secondary 

Education  Systems,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  CTreensboro  and  North 

Carolina  Agricultural  and  .Teclplcal  State  University  shall  work  jointly  to 

insure  that  the  resources^ of  both  ^ostitutlons  are  qrganlzed  to  sexV^' 

effectively  the  metropolitan  area  in  which  they  are  located.  Priority 

shall  be  given  to  cooperative  efforts  between  the  schools  of  nursing  at  the 

t%?o  ins titu|: ions.    Proposals  byv  either  institution  for  new  programs  that 

would  duplicate  existing  programs  on  the  otlver  campus  will  be  subject  to  i^ 

special  acrutiny-by  the  Board  of  Governors.    Further,  revie^  of  existing 

programs  in  both  The  Unlversi^ty  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  North 

Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  shall  be  conducted  • 

cooperatively  in  .those  instances  %^ere  the  same  degree  program  is  offered 

on  both  campuses,,  to  insure  that  ^duplication  of  programs  %s  warranted  aad 

does  not  serve  to  ^impede  progress  toward  the  elimination  of  racial  4liality. 
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6,      Annual  RevlcV'  of  the  IfOng-Range  Plan      .  '  •  ' 

Beginning,  in  1976,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  ' 

.  •  1*.  '  ^ 

shall  sulwnit  to^  Che  President,  in  accordance  witji  ^  schediile  to  be  established, 

any  proposed  revisions  in  its  'institutional  long-range  plan  and  educational 

mission  for  the  next  five-year  period.- *  The  proposed^^^isions  shal-l  specify 

any  Additional  new  programs  for  which  pla'nning  authorization  is  requested, 

reporD  cm  the  status  of  previously-authoirlz^d  new  program  planning,  and 

indicate  what  existing  degree- programs  or  program  tracks,  if  any,  the 

institution  proposes  to  discontinue.    The  proposed  revisions  shall  also 

specify  what  new  (jolleges  or  smools,  if  any,  the  institution  requests 

authori^tion  to  establiish,        any  major  reorganization  in  the-  structure  or 

r 

.status  of  existing  colleges -and  schools  that  is  recommended. 
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The  University  of  Horth  Carolina  at  Wilnlngton 

1.      Academic  Organization 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington' is- a  general 
^ccalaureate  institution.    Its  curriculum^^itf^ize  have  not  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  separate  colleges  and  schools.    Instructional  programs 
are  organized  in  20  academic  departments  and. each  department  head  reports 
to  the  Vice  Charfcellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 


../ 


'/ 
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2,      Authorized  Degree  Programs         /i  . 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  authorized 
to  offer  the  associate  degree  in  nursing  and  to  offer  programs  of  study 
Ijeading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  discipline  divisions  and 
specialties  as  set  forth  below: 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 
,  No  programs  authorized 

\ 

Architecture  and  Environmental  Design  ) 

^No  programs  authorized 
Area  Studies 


No  programs  authorized 
Biological  Sciences 

Biology,  general 
Business  and  Management 

Accounting 

Busiriess  management  and 
adnTinist-rat  ion 


Marine  biology 


Marketing  and  purchasing 
Business  economics 


ERIC 


Communications 

No  programs'  authorized 

Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

Computer  «nd  information 
sciences,  general 

Education 

  • 

Elementary  education^  general 
Muslt:  education^  (methodology 
,  , and  theory) 

Engineerij^  ^ 

y  No  programs  authorized 


Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Fine  arts»  general 


53a 


^Phjj^lcal  education 

He^jalth  and  physical  education 


$3 


Foreign  Languages 
French 

/ 

Health  Professions 

Medical  laborat<>ry  technologies 
Home  Economics 


Spanish 


No  programs  authorized 


Law 


^       No  programs  authorized 

Letters 

Epfelish,  general  ^ 

Library  Science 

,    lio  programs  authorized 

Mathematics 

Mathematics,  general 

PhysJ.cal  Sciences  \ 

Physics,  general 
Chemistry,  general 

Psychology  «• 

Psychology,  general 

^Public  Affairs  and  Services 

No  programrf*  authorized 

Social  Sciences 

Social  sciences,  general 
History 
*  Geography 

Interdisciplinary  Studi^ 

Environmental  studies 


Philosophy  and  religion 


Geology 

Earth  sciences,  general 


Political  science  and  government 
Sociology 


ERLC  ; 
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3*     Authorization  to  Plan  Mew  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Is  now.  authorized 
to  plan  the  following  new  programs  at^  the  baccalaureate  level; 


Education 


Special  education,  general 

s 

Letters 

■  i-  * 

Speech,  debate^  and  forensic  science 

Public  Affairs  and  Services 

Parks  and  recreation  management 

Consistent  with  the  priorities  described  previ^sly  with  reference  to 

new  program  needs  at  the  master's  level  (page  329),  The  University  of^ 

North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  authorized  to^plan  the  following  new  programs 

\ 

at  the  master's  level; 
Education  . 

Elementary  education,  general  (including  early  childhood 
.  and  intermediate  education) 

^      Educational  administration  and  supervision 


A 


The  University ^of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  in  1975-76  has  an 

V       '  -  '  ^  •        ^  - 

estimated  annual  enrollment  df  2,689  fjiiXl-time  equivalent  students.  All 

,  '    '        ' '  -  '  .  \     '  ,  * 

ehrollment  is  at  the  undergraduate  level.\,^ 

Authorized  enrollment  projeftlons  for  the,.  Current  planning  period  are 

as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalents): 

Undergradiiate 

1976-  77             '            '                  ,  3^070 

1977-  78  _3,360 

.1978-79    <        '  3,650      •*  > 

1979-80                •                         '  3 ;93U 

,  1980-81  4,210 

These  enrollment  projections  will  be  re-evaluated  annually  for  budgeting 

and  planning  puri>o^s.  -  This  annual  review  will  take  into  accdunt  any  program 

..additions  or  other  qeleticms  or  other  authorized  changes  in *the  mission  of 

the  institution.    Moreover,  special  studies     now  being  conducted  under  the 

direction  of  the  President  and  expected  to* be  completed  within  the 'next 

few  montfis  may  indicate  a  need  for  revisions  in  these  enrollment  estimates. 

Therefore,  these  projections  are  provisional  until  these  studies  are 

completed- and  the, Bo^'rd  ^  Governors  has  taken  appropriate  action.     '  » 


^^These  studies  are  those  called  for  in  The  Revised  North  Carolina  State 
PUti  for  thg  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  Public  Post-Secon(dary 
gdtication  Systems:',  the  study  of  the^ pi;edomlnantly  black  coi^stltueikt 
Institutions  and  the- study  of  adnjlsslons  policies  arfd  practices;  I 


,  5.      Special  Responsibilities  ' 

The,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  W^llmlngton  serves  a  lar^g^ 


area  of  North  Ca^llna  Inswlilch  no  other  senicq^^ftstjttutions,  public  or 
private,  currently  provide  any  progt*a^  at  the  graduate  level.  '  The* 
Unlver.slty  of  North  Carolina  at  Wllnllngfcon  has  accordingly  assigned  a' high 

—  V'  -  ' 

priority  to  the  development  of  master^s  programs,  giving  fitst  priority  to 
programs^  in  education.  It  also  has  proposed  that  it  prepare  to  develop  '  - 
master's  programs  in  business  adminis.tratipn  and  in  marine  biology. 

.         r  ^ 

The  Board  of  Goverh«)ts  autllDrlzes  The  University  of  North  Carolina  ^t 
Wilmington  to  develop  thd  necessary  strengths'at  the  Institution  to  o^f * 
needed  master's  programs  in  education  as  early  as  possible^  and  to  begin 

I* 

n<yfr  the  planning  of  two  master's  programs.    Because 'of  the  needs  of  the 
public  school  systems  of  that  region,  this  p^lanning  should  ipclude 
necessary  cooperative*  arrangements  with  other  appropriate  conBtituent 
institutions.       •  »  ^  v 

Some  of  the  other  needs  for*  advanced  professional  |)rogt?am§  In  tKe  / 
^Wilmington  region  caa%f  most  effectively  tnej  during  this  planning  period 
through  extension  instruction  by  appropriate  institutions, ^uslng  the 
facilities  and  re's^<5urces  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

*  *    .  -     .  ^  "  at  ' 


6,      Annual  Review  of  the  Long-Range  Plan  *  /  ' 

\      .  '     ,      beginning  in  1976,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmingtoa  ' 

/  j  shall  submit  to  the.  President,  in  acQordance  with  a  sclje/ale  to  .estatXished, 
/      iny  proposed  revisj.dns  .in  .its  ineXitutloiial  Jong-raifg^  plan  and  ©(fWational 
'mission  forllTe^next  f^ve-year  period.    The  proposed  ;  Revisions 'shall  specify^ 
/  •    ,  any  additional  new  programs  for  which,  planning  authiJrigation  is  requested, ^ 
,   •       'report  on  the  status  6f  previously-authorized  new  program  plantilng,  •  an4  / 
indicate  what  existing  degree  programs  or  program  tracks,  if  any,  tlfe^,,  i  X  ' 
inj^titytlDiii  pr'opo^es  to  discontinue;    TO^^proposed  revisions  sh&ll  alsovu' 
-  specify  wha&  major  changes  are.  reqaesffed  in  the  academic  organization  ttf-'' 


the  Institution. 


■  .J 


//       ,*/  ^       /  '    Wtegtern  Carolina  University 

/       '  ■    '  ■ 

/     1,      Acad^lc  Organization 
/         Western/ Carolina  University,  is  a  coutpr.ehensive  university,  offering 
^prograias.at  the  baccalaureate;  master^s*  and  intennediate  level.  Its.' 
V  instructional  programs  are  liow  ^tjanized 'in  thesdl colleges  and  professional 

scJbooL^:  »       '  / 

•  School  ot  Arts  and  Sciences  School  of  Health  Scieiyces  and 

School  of  Business  '  ,        "  ^^^^^^^^  // 

School  of  Education  and. Psychology       '  Graduate  School 

.  *    Western,  Carolina  University  16  authorized  to  reconstitute  tl^e  Schpol 

^  ''''''  I  \ 

of  Health. s'ciehcek  and  Services  afs  the  Schoo-1,  of ^  Nursing  and  Health  Sciences 
and;  by  a,  reotgahization  of  existing  programs  in  industrial , education  and 
technology  and  home  economics,  tOr' establish  a  School  of  Techiyoloigy  and  * 
Applied  Science,      \y '[^  '  .  .  ;  " 
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Z.      At^thdrizedl  Degree  Prggrams 

wistern  Carolina  University  is  &uthorrize4  to  offer  programs  of 
,^  study  leading,  to^  thfe  degrees  in  the  discipline  divisions  and  specialties 
as  set  forth  below:     ^  •  s* 

a.      Baccalaureate  Level  -      ,  ^  •  ^ 

Agrxcultarg  apd  Natural  Resources  •      ^  *  '  . 

No  programs  authorized 
•     '     Architec'ture  and  Environmental  Design 

 f — '  *— T — • — ■  ■  — ;   —        I  *• 

.        No  programs  authorized  ,    .         ^    •  ^ 

/        Area  Studies  '       ,       '  '  •  ^   ' «  *  • 

/  f     No  programs  auth^ized  •     ^  '  -  ' 

.Biological  S*ctences  *   .  *  " 

Biology,  general^.  '  ^ 


guginess  and  Manpgement 

'-T^  Accounting   .     '    '         -  .  ' 
•  ♦  Banking  and  finance 

Business  management  and 
'   administratsftri  * 
^Marketing  and  purchasing 
<• 

Communications 


Sec r etertaX  s t ud i e s 
Business  economics 
Busitvess  law 


No  programs  authorized 
Computer  apd  Information  Sciences 

0 

Compute;r  and  information  sciences,  .genpraL 
Education  ^ 


% 

4 


Elementary  education,*  genei»al 
Special  education,  general 
Education  of  the  mentally 
.  retarded 

t 


Science  ^education  (methodology' 

and  theory) 
Health  education  (includes  family 

life  education) 
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Education"  (cont'd.) 

Speech  correctloYi 
^Reading  education  (n^thpdology 

\and  tTieory)  "  i 

education' (methodology  an4^ 
theory) 
nusic  education  (methodology^ 
and  theory)  • 


Business,  commerce,,  and 

distributive  education  s 
Industrial  arts,  vocational, 
,  •  and  technical  eclucafion 
Health*  and  physical  education  ' 
Educational  media 


Engineering    ^  ^ 

No  programs  authorized 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art  (painting,  draw;Lng/  sculpt)ife)  Dramatic  arts 
Musie  (l^iberar  art^  program)  ,     •         .  . 


y  Foreign  Languages 

French 
German  j 

\  Health  Profession^ 

Health  professions,  general 
Nursing 

Home  Economics 


Home  economics,  general. 
J^av  *     '  ^  * 

No  programs  authotized  . 
Letters  ^  ^ 

English,  ^gene^ral  ^ 
Library  Science 

No"  programs  authorized 
Mathematics 

.         Mathematics,  general 


Spanish 


Medical  recard  librarianship 
Medical ^laboratory  technologies 
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Physical  Sciences/  /    '      t     ,  ^ 

•  •      <  •  '  ^  ' '      '     t  ^  ;  '    ^       "  K 

Physical  sci^Yices,  general  Geology  ' 

^Physics,  gert^ral     '  ■  >  .  Earth  soirees,  general 

Chemistry,  g^nferal  ^         •  , 

Psychology  \      *        •  »    '  ; 

Psychology,  general  ^  ^    .  • 

Public  Affairs  and  Services  ^ 

Parks  and  recreation  management       Law  enforcement  and  corrections 
Social  work  and  helping  services 

(other  than  clinical  social 

worlc^         '  '  ■ 

Social  Sciences  „  -  .    .  ^ 

^Social,  sciences,  general  Geography 

Anthropology  ,  "      Political  science  and  government 


Economics  Sociology 
History , 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

^    '  Special  studies 

b »      Master's  Level 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

No  programs  authorized 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 
.  *  .    No  programs  authorized  ' 
Area  Studies    \        '  •       ■  -  ' 

No  programs'^ authorized 
Biological  Sciences  \ 

Bialogy,  general     ,  . 
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Business  apid  Management 


Business  management  and  administration 
Comcnmications  * 


No  programs  authorized 

Computer  and  Information-  Sciences 

■ 

'  No  programs  authorized 
Education 

Elementary  education,  general 
Junior  and  community  college 

education 
Special  education,  general 
.Education  of  the  mentally 

retarded' 
Speech  correction 
'   Student  perscmnei  (counselin 
*      an4  guidance 
Educational  administration* 
Educational  Supervision 
'       %.  , 
Engineering         -  ^ 

No  programs  authorized 
Fine  anc^  Applied  Arts 

No  programs  authorized 
,FQrej.gn  Languages  *  '  >• 

''^•No  programs  authorized 
tiealtjl  Professions* 

No  programs  authorized 
Home  Economics 

No  programs  authorized 
Law  . 

No  progranus  authorized 


Curriculum* and  instruction 
Reading  education  (methodology 

and  theory!.  •  , 

Music  educi^ion  (methodology 

and^ory).   ^  - 
Busiifess,  commence,  and  • 

distributitre', education 
Industrial  arts*  vocational, 

and  technical  education 
Health  and-  physi^cal  eduction 
Educational  media 
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Letters. 

English,  general  , 
J^ibfary  Science 

No  programs  authorized 
XMathematics 

4 

.  Mathematics,  general 

Physical  Sciences 

Physical  sciences,  general 

Psychology 

i   Psychology,  general 
Clinical  psychology 

Public  Affairs  apd  Services 

No  programs •authorized 

Social  Sciences 

Social  sciences,  general 
History 

In^ierdisciplinary  Studies 

^ '  No  programs  authorized 


Chemistry,  general 


Sctiool  psychology 


Geograpliy 


Iirtermediate  (Sixth-Year)  Level 


EducatioT 


Elementaity  education,  general 
Edttca  t  ionaX~a<imini  s  t  r  a  trion 
'  Educational  supervision 
Educational  administi^ation 
and  supervision 

Psychology  , 

School  psychology 


Cutrlculum  and  Instruction 
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3.      Authorization  to  Plan  New 


'  Western  Carolina  University  is  now  authorized  to  plati  the  following 

# 

programs .  ,  ♦ 
a.      Baccalaureate  Level 
£du^p<^: 

Special,  learning  disabilities 

b:      Master's  Level 
Education 

Att  education  (metjiodology  and  theory) 
Fine  and  Applied^  '^^^  '  tS^^ 

Art  (painting,  drawing,  sculpture)  . 
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4.  Enrollments 

Western  Carolina  University  has  in  1975-76  an  estimated  annual 
enrollment  of  5,475  full-time  equivalent  students.    This  enrollment  is ^ 
distributed  by  level  as  follows: 

Undergraduate    4,730  Graduate    745  ' 

Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  cur^ent^vflanning  period  a^e 
as  follows  (in  full-time  equivalents):  ^      ^  ^ 


Undergraduate 

  Graduate 

Total 

a976-77  . 

5,047 

833 

5,880 

1977-78 

5,302 

918 

6,220 

1978-79 

5,557 

1,003 

6,560 

1979-80 

5,809 

1,081 

6,890 

1980-81 

6,056  • 

1,164 

7,220 

These  enrollment  projections-  will  be  r$-ev^luated  annually  for  budgeting 

and  planning  purp9ses^.    This  annual  review  will  take  into  account  any 

program"  additions  or^delptions  cfr  other  authorized  changes^in  the  mission 

45 

'ofcthe  inst-itution.     Moreover,  special  studies      now  being  conducted  under 
the  ditef tion  of  the  President  and  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next 
few  months  iflay  indicate  -a  need  for  Revisions  in  rhese  enrollment  estimates. 
Therefore,  these  projections  are  provisional  until  these  studies  are 
completed  and  the  Board  of  Governors  fias  taken  appropriate  action. 


ese  'Studies  are  those  called  for  in  The  Revised  North  Carolina 
State  Plan  for  »he  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  Public  Post- 
Secottdary  Education  Systems:     the  study  of  the*predointnantly  black 
constituent  institutions  and  the  study  of  adnissiona  policies  and  practices. 
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5.      Special  Respcjaslbtlities 

Western  Carolina  University  is  -authorized,  as  noted  earlier,  to 
establish  a  School  of  Technology  and  Applied  Science.    The,  pfograms  placed 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  School  shall  be  those  in  the  present  departments 
of  iOdustrial  education  and  technology  and  home  economics.    These  departments 
are  now  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Education  and 
Psychology,^ respectively.    This  action  vill  establish  a  more  appropriate 
administrative  organization  for  the  programs  of  these  departments  and  will 
aid  the  institution  in  its  efforts  to  develop  a  more  effective  working 
relationship  with  the  Conmunity  College  System. 

Western  Cardlina  University  is  also  authorized  to  reorganize  its  School 
of  Health  Sciences  and  Services,  which  has  a  small  enrollment  and  offers  only 
three  programs,  into  a  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  Sciences.    This  will  mean 
an  appropriate  transfer  of  the  nursing  program  from  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

In  the  joint  program  provided  in  Asheville  in  cooperation  with  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  Western  Carolina  University 
will  have  responsibility  for  providing  needed  graduate  level  courses.  All 
'undergraduate  courses  now  provided  in  the  curriculiim  of  The  University  of 
North'  Carolina  at  Asheville  and  which  are  equivalent  to  course  requirements 
in  degree  programs  offered  in  Asheville. by  Western  Carol^^  University  should 
be  offered  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  in  the  joint 
program*  so  that  unnecessary  duplication  of  courses  may  be  avoided.  Joint 
arrangements,  through  sdch  means  as  adjunct-  appointments^  should  t>e  developed 
to  use  the  faculty  resources  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
in  offering  master's  level  courses  needed  by  secondary  school  teachers  afad 
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ERIC 


Other  ^persons  serv^'d  by  this  joint  program.    The /two  institutions  shall 

make  necessary  arrangements  for  joirHf^p^^nning  and  scheduling  of  course 

offerings  and  for  transfer  of  credit. 

Further,  Western  Carolina  Univexsit)^  and  The  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Asheville  shall  cooperate  in  the  future  development  of  the 

baccalaureate  program  in  nursing  offered  by  Western  Carolina  University,  and 

in  future  planning  of  health  education,  programs.^   These  cooperative  arrangemejits 

will  serve  \o  strengthen  programs  in  both  institutions  and  to  provide  more  / 

effective  educational  opportunities  to  citizens  in  the  Asheville, area. 

%' 

The  Board  of  Governors  calls  upon  the  President  to  provide  whatever 

assistance  and  Support  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  these  joint  arr^gements» 

'  '> 

and  to  report  periodically  to  the  Board's  Comra^^e  on  Educational  Pl^nni^g, 

/  .^-^.^  \ 
Policies,  and  Programs  on  the  progress'being^ 


\  ■ 


■  A/ 
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&.     J^nnual  i4view  of  the  Lofig^Umge  Plan      .  ^ 

BeginnW*iin  1976,  Western  Carolina  l^iViersity  ^hall  subrait  to 

le/ta  be  Established, 


the  President,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 


any  proposed 


revisipns  in  its  ;Lnstitational  long-range  plan  and  educational-  mission  for 
the  next  five-year  period.    Tfie^  proposed  revisions  shall  specify  any  ^ 

f 

additional  new  programs  for  which  planftitig  authorization  is  requested, 
report  on  the  status  of  previously-authorized  new  program  planning,  and 
indicate  what  existing  degre^  programs  or  program  tracks,  if  any,  the 
•     institution  proposes  to  dis</ontinue.    The  proposed  revisions  shall  also 
specify  what  new  colleges^or  schools,  if  iny,  the  instituti^on  requests 
authorization  to  establish,  or  any  major  reorganization  in  the  structure 


ar  status  o^^  existing  'coXle'ges  and  schools  that  is  recommended. 


1^ 
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Winston-Salem  State  University 


j  . ' .... 


'    1.     ^ Academic  Organization  ^ 

Wins  ton.- Salem  State  University  is  a  general  baccalaurfe^^e  institution. 
Its  instructional  programs  are  organized  in  nXne  academic  departments  and  the 
School  of^  Nursing.       .  ^ 
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2.      Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Wins  ton- Salem  State  University  is  ^autHorized  to  off  er.  progyanis 

of  ^tudy  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  d^tscipl'ine  (Ifyisions  ' 

^  ^         '  'j  ■ '    ,  ^  ^     ^  . 

and  specialties  as  set  forth  below:  .     -     ^  . 

•     Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  .        '  ^      ;    ^  * 

No  programs  authorised  '  ' 

.    Architecture  and  Environmental  Design         "  , 

No  programs  authorized  .    ^    .        •  ^     ♦  , 

/  '  .        ^  '  '  .-^ 

-   /  Area  Studies  ^     ^  *  .  , 

No  .programs  authorized  • 

Biological  Sciences     '  ^  / 
Biology ,  general 

Bi^iness  an^  Management         /         .  ' 


Business  management  and 
administration 

Coinmunications.  ^ 


/ 

/  j  Secretarial  studies 


programs  authorized 
Computer  and  Information  Sciences 

Nq  programs  authorized 
Education, 


Elementary  educattonr^  general 
Airt  education, 


(methodology  and.  theory) 
Music  educat^n 

(methoiJology  and  theory) 

Engineering 

No  progr€wns  authorized 
ritie  arid  Applied  Arts 

Art  (painting,  drawing;,  sculpture) 


Business ,  ^  coptmerce^  and 

distributive  education 
Health  ^d  physical  eduCy^tion 


/ 


-    -fereifen  Languages 

No  programs  authorized 
Health  Professions 

;> '  flome  EcoQtfmics  * 
>  ^  Ifo  programs  ailtliorize^ 


^  Law 


-4 


"4  yjted^cal  ^^liboratory  technologies 


(    '  X^^tigl ish ,  /general 
Library  Science 

No  prograns  authorized 
Mathematics 


Mathematics  ,/.fe^«al 

"ft"---  -  ' 

/  ' 

Physical  ScieT(t<i^ 

No  programs  authorized 
Psychology 

Psychology,  gefteral 
Public  Affairs  and  Services 

No  programs  authorized 
Social^  Scifetic^ 

foiitlcai  ;i<c£encej 
government 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Applied  science  tectinologles 


Soci9ldgy 
Urban  studies 


3i5 


3*     AuthorizatUa  to  Plan' Hew' Progfams  \\ 

 '   .IM 


Winston-Salem  State  University  is  now  authorised  to'  pl^n  the 


follovd.ng  new  program  at  the  baccalaureate  lev^sl: 


•%  4 


Education 


Special  education,  general 


I  . 


V 


4 
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*  4.  ^Enrollmeiyt 

Win^ori-Salem  State  University  in  1975-76  ha^  an.  estimated  annuaJL 
'enrollmervrof  1,886  full-time  equivalent  students.    Xhis  enrolltoent  is  all 
at/  the  4andergraduate.  level.*  *  '     •    ,    ,  • 

.  Authorized  enrollment  projections  for  the  current' planning  period  -are  as 
follows  (in  full-tim^  equivalents)  s  .  .  ■ 


1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  7,9 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 


Undergraduate 

1,970 
•2,090 
-  ■2,190'     ,  . 
2,290 
2,400 


"These  enrollment  projections  will  be  re-evaluated  annually  for  budgeting 
and'  plannitig  puipQses.  ,  This  annual-  review  will  take  into  accoTunt  ,any  program 
addition's  or  del^tion^  or  other  authorized/changes.  in  th^  mission"of  the, 
institution.  Moreover special  studies^"  now  being -conduct^  under  the 
'  dir&tion  of  the'  President  and  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next 
few  months  may .  inrficdte  a*  need 'for  revisipns  in  these,  enrollment, estimates 

There foire,'  these  projections  ate  provisional  until  these  studies  are 

-    \  •  ^ '  '     '  ^ 

completed  and  the  Board  of  Governors  has  taken  appropriate  action.' 


«  f 


These  studie3  are  those  called  for  in  The  RevisjSd  North  Car o^in^ 
State  Plan  for  thfi  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  duality  in  Public  feost- 
Secondary  gdacatfdn  Systems:    the  study  of  the  predominantly  black/con- 
stitvitot  institutions  and  the  study  of  admissions  policies  and  pr^^tlces. 


ERIC 
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5.      Speclaji  Responsibilities 
,  .Wins  tori- Sal  em  State  Uijiv^rsi^ty  unill  quite  recently  offered 

pr(5gra|ns  only  in  elementary  educatipn  and  narsing.    During  the  l^st. 
decade  and  a  half  it  has  diversified  its  programs  considerably;  Programs 
leading  to  t^eacher  cef  tif  ication  at?^  the  secondary  level  have,  been  added,  to 
the  curriculum,  and  majors  have  been  added  in  o-the.f*  discipline  .divisions. 

In  its  recomraended  long-fange  plan, ^ Win&ton-Salem\ State  University 
has  placed  emphasis  upon  strengjrtiening ,its  existing  uncMrgraduate  programs 
over  the  establishment  U  nfew  programs 'at  the  b^ccal^uteate ' level  or  the 
planning  of  graduate  Ifevel  programs t  'fhfe'^Bq^rd- of  Gove r^^^ 
this  determination  of  instdtxitd  yOthfef  Institutions  in  the^- 

region  are  accessible  to- provide  tiefeded- graduate -programs.   '       J  ^ 
^  Jhe^  Board  attach&si  particular  importance/ in  the  immediate  future  ^o^, 
the  need  to  dev'elop  cooperative  'arrangement  J  with  other  schools  o.^  nursing 


r 


tate  / 


iii  The  ifniversity  whereby'  the  nursing  prograW  at  Winston-Salem  Si 
Ihiiversity -may  b^  strengthened  .in  facujjty,  cvl^riculum,  and  educational ' 
and  clinical  resources.  .      -    .  ' 
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6.      Annual  Rdviey  of  the  Long-Range  Plan  *     '         .  ^ 

V  Beginning  in  1976,  Winstoi\-Salein  State  Univetrsity  shall  submit  to 

the  President,  in  accTbrdance  with  a  si^he^ule  to  be  established,  any  proposed^ 

revislx)ns  in  its  insfitutional  longT-rdnge  plan  and  educational  mission  for  / 

the  next  tive-year  period.    The  p^opQse4  revisions  shall  specify  any 

additional  new  pro&rams  fbr  which  planning  authorization  is  requested,    ^  ^ 

report  on  the  status  of  previously-autho^zed  new  program  platnning,  and 

*  ,  > 

indicate  what  existing*degjfe^  programs  or  program  tracks,  if  any,  the    '  / 

^'    -'^  •  . 

institution- proposes  to  discontinue;    The  proposcjd  revisions  shall  atlso 

j    *     '  •        ^  s  /  -       '     *  *  ~  '  *  ' 

'  speci-fy  what  major  changes'  ai:^e  requested  in  theiacademic  organizat^Jon  of 

the  institution.    ^        '        .  *^  ,   ^  ' 

!  in  1976,  upon ^completion -pf  the  study  of  the  predominantly  ^lack 

constituent  insti^ions  required  under  the  terms  of  the  desegregation  pl^an,  ' 

^  this  mission  statement  wiXl  again  be  reviewed  and  appropriate  amendments* 

adopted  hy^  the  Board  of  Governors,   '  ^  ^ 


/ 


J. 
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chXpter  six  ,  '  ,^ 

ft  *  ^.  * 

FUTURE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAM  REVIEW 


A.  ^Introduction 

»   

The  preceding  cbapters  of  this  long-raage  plan  have'ie^cHI 

the  present  state  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  in  general  and, 

the  state  of  The  University  of  ^^rth  Carolina  in  particular.    Goals  for 

the  present  planning  period. have  .been  set  forth,  together  with  objectives 

and  tasks  for  each  of  the^ojistituent  institutions^f  The  University. 

Mechanisms  ^and  pr^fedur^s  ifor '  coordination  of  efforts  among  tfte  constit- 

uent" institutions,  the  Community  College, Systenw  and  the  i^ivate  colleges 

and  universities  have  been  described.-  -The  necessity,  for  long-range  planning 

has  been  netted  and  attention  dfawn'to  the  need  to  revise^plans  periodically 

in  .-the  light  of  hew  knowledge  about*  needs  and  resources.    This  chapter 

addresses  this  futute  planni^  process  genei:ally,  and  the  objectives  and 

if  program  review  and  evaluation  .within  the  planning  cot^ext. 
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B.      Objectives         ,  , 

•   '    The  planning  and  governance  xespons1bl^pj.es  of  the-Bpard_ 
Governors  are  declared  by  statute  to  have  thri^  principal  objectives:  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  to  improve  the  quality  of  higher 
education,  and  to  , achieve  Ja  laore  economical  use  of  resources  committed  to 
higher  education.     Concurrently',  three  basic  'public  needs  ^re  implicitly 
designated  to  be  served,  within  the  limits  of  th^  resources  available 


(1)  degiree  programs  are  to  be  offered  as  necessary  to  ttxe  higher  education 
of  eligible  student^^(2)  research  programs  that  advance  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  are  to  be  encouraged  and  supported,  and  (3)  j)ublic  service 

prams'  consistent  wit^h.  the  higher  e3uC^tion  mission  of  The  University 
are  to  be  provided  to  the  citizens  of  the  State/  . 

The  ob^ectiv^  of  extending  the  benefits  of  higher  education  has'  been 
addressed  principally  in  this  Ic^g-Tange  plan  in  the  enrollment  projections 
set  out  in  Chapter  Three^  in  the  growth  there  anticipated,  and  in  r-eports 
on  d^plbes  conferred  in  Chapter  Five.    The  pbjective  of  achieving  aS^re 
economical  use  of  resources  has  been  addressed  in  part  in  Chapter  Five/^ln 
the  analysis  of  program  duplication  and  in  the  assignment  of  specific 


\   instructional  responsibilities  to  each  constituent  institution 


.  .  ih 


is 


chapter  further  addresses  the  objective  of  economical  use  of  rei8ou|rces 
with  particular  reference  to  the  evaluation  Qf  instructional^  prograi^s,  and 
the  related  and  fundamenfalxiMecCive  of  improving  the  quality-^-lligher 
education,  within  the  planning  framfewprk. 

The  procedures  for  planning  set  forth  ar^' based  on/ihese  a99tiiiptiott8: 
%  (1)    A>^defined  and  regularized  planning 'procesf  will  aid  eacli  . 
cpnstituent;  institution,  the  President,  and  the  Boaird  of  Governors  in 
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the  establishment  of  specific  objectives  and  tasks,  in  the  otdering  of  ' 
prioiifties  to  accomplish  6ft^e  taJ^^nd  in  ^responding  more  effectively  to 
those  needs  which  the  State  looks  t^ils  University  to  meet.  .  ' 

(2)    A  carefully-designed  long-range  plan,  Vuilt  upon  comprehensive 
•informatiOTT  resources  and  periodically  revised  to  adapt  to  changing 
situations  and  needs,  will  tnore  effectively  inform  the  budgetary  respon- 
sibilities assigned  by  statute  t;o 'the  Board  of  Governors,  as  well  as  all  ^    .  . 
Utiiversity  policy  decisions.    Moreover,  it  will  inform  agencies  external 
to  The  University,  and  specifically  the  Governor,  the  Advisory  Budget 
Ciwmission,  and  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  state  of  higher  education,  the 
tasks  befofe  The  University,  and  the  contributions  of  The  University., 
♦  (3)    The  planning  process  must  reflect  for  all  ©f  the  constituent 

institutions  a  consistency  in  planning  structure,  format,  schedule,,  and 
methods  if  a,  ijoordinatpd  effort  arid  a  coordinated  plan^are  to  be  accomplished. 
Planning  is  a  means  to  ah  end,  not  an  end" in  itself.     Its  purpose 
"^^hK^not  to  dfvert  admiftistrators,  faculty,  aiv3 "  sta^f- of  the  institutions 
from  the  educational  enterprise  for  which  th^' institutions,  exist.  Rather, 
its  purpose  is  to  ass'lst  them  in  meeting  more  effectively  the  educational 
responsjlbili.ties  they  carry.    This  fundamental  consideration  points  to  the 

first, /to  adapt  and  relate  the  internal' planning  processes  of  The 
University/ ahd  the  associated  data  collections  and  analyses,  to  those 
inforpati^nal  ^  reporting  obligations  that  The  University  tfas  vis  k  vis 
various  external  agencies.    To  the  exteat  tftis  can  be  done,  duplication  of 
effort  can.be  avoided  and  the  administrative  task  simp Ufied. 

Second,  .the  planni-ng  process  itself  must  be- adaptive  to  changing *neBds 
and  situationa,  so  thfe  process,  as  well'as  its  substantive  content,  requires 
regular  avaluation  in  the  light  of  experience. 


Information  Resources 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  annually,  on  behalf  of  federal  • 
agencie^,  engages  in  two  major  inf.erraation-gatherlng  activities  with  respect 
to  its  am  operations,.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Rigber  Education  General 
Information  Survey  (HEGIS) , -sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Educatioo,  Department 
of  Health/  Eyuc^ticm^'ind:  Welfare*    A^l,  institutions  of  higher  education 

I  '  '      -       •  '  * 

participate  in^^the  Survey,  and  report  through  this,  device  various  typ^s  of 

irtformation  about  enrollments,  degrees  cotif^rred.^  f.$iculty  and  s^aff ;  library 

resources,^  4f!tf  instri totionai  :f  ^^anQ€S^  .  ;  '.'^  .V  '  '^-rf,  ' 

.  •  .        '         \     S  .       "-s'  . 

.  .  •  '  r-.  V 

The  second  comprehefisiye  inforn^tlon-^theriiig  ictiyi^ty  th^  •  * 

VcrLverfeity  of  North  Carolina  parltiei^^t^s 'In '^]|,^n  ^nnual  cx7opi],2tioit'^feff  * 


institutional  data  requir^  by  the  .Of^if^e  .for  Clvll^^^tfi.^af.-.the*  Dep^ 
of  Realtor'  ^a^^acAqn  an4  ji^i^fe.'    'Ati^  reporting  ife^ixatti^nt  was  placed  oh 
Nor  A  Carol  iiiSviJ8tt-:^iJhfe  at  l^^^  st^tW*  as  a  meansfftf,  men  Iter  Jiig  pfogre^   .-^^     .  -  • 
— *■  toward  the  elimination  of  .racial  duality  in  public  higher  education.  The 
-  ^-elements  'jP&^loded  -  in  these  annual  OCIt  repwt'jt^*  are*:-  <   ,  ;  ■  \  '  .  ^""^    r  } 

(1)  Personnel  -  All  .eiiiploye^^**bj5^tltj.e^' jcau^^  ra^,,  an4  *      "  ,  -r" 
s^x,  and  ,r^«?rttf  ;a^^^^                           ai^ 'on^iall/l)^6fiiotldh&-,  resj,gnatijbh8,V  ^ 

'  jetirements,  4Bd-^ismiss*U;s.,  ^ ,         -  .     >  ^ 

(2)  Students     ^flpDiy.i»erits,  admliad^sa^  ap{^ 
s.ifcudent  pfog^es3i6SJ*       IP^^^tidia/'^^^  aid.  .  /*  . 


*  -  about. most-- areas  of  Univje(t^l^y*d^ivity 'that*  is,  jJeftiAent^^^^     ]^^%g-i^^Wft^e  . 

^  '  .   ....  v>v  '    -  .-  'V^*  *  ^^^-^^  ■  • 

*  '         planning.    Predictably,  tlie  4jef initiohs  astabli^h^^o^ '^'^ 

eleaents  in  these  rt^/ts  are  not  iXwf^  conslst^t  wi$h  on^^  Ajoo^il^rii  and-^  * 

V  •  they  are  often  iparkedly  difielrent  from  practices  folIowed\^h  th^  various^;'  r 
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institutions  and  from  State  reporting  requirements.    A  substantial  measure 
of  adaptation,  will  be  necessary  so  that  these  jnajor  reporting  efforts 
fcan  be  used  as  basic  sources  for  the  information  system  of  The  University 
4ieeded  for  its  own  planning  and  other  purposes.    The  principal  reporting 
requirements  added  to  REGIS  and  OCR  reports  are  the  North  Carolina  Higher 
Education  Data  Collection  (which  with  the  HEGIS  data  are  the  bases  for  the 
annual  Statistical  Abstract  of  Hi^er  Education  in  North  Carolina),  and 
-.vatiGus  3tate  budget  reports.     It  is  in  the  area  of  finance,  in  fact,  that 
th^- national  data  compilations  such  as  HEGIS  are  of  little  value.  Data 


V 


ele^ttejits  in- HEGIS  financiarl  reports  are  broad  and  difficufb^  to  matclj^;^g:ainst 


State  and  institutional  accounting  practices  and  requirements.  Accordingly, 


^    *  '  •  here  The  University  necessarily  looks  to  State  budgeting  data  as  the  sour 

:  "  ,       y  '^^  for.  planning  and  other  purposes.     It  is  currently  developing',  in  (Consultation 
'  ^    r       with,  the -State* Auditor  and  the  Office  of  S%ate  Budget  and  Management,  a 
*  uniform  phart  of  accounts^  for  all  of  the  constituent  institutions. 


The  federal  informational  and  reporting  requirements  necessitat§  a  ^ 
significant  commitment  of  University  resources  in  compliance.     Indeed,  the 
magnitude  of  these  activities  is  such  that  the  costs  of  developing  additional 
information  requirements  that  would  be  more  consistent , with  University  and 
State  data  elertejit  definitions,  and  more  precisely  refined  to  University 
and  State  it^rmational  requirements,'  would  he,  prohibitive.     It  is  essential, 
"therefore,  that  University  requirements  be  joinfed  asclosely  as  possible  ta^ ^ 
.^a  major  reliance  on  the  federal  data  collections.  ^ 

Having  noted  these  caveats,  l!^i(ever,  t(ii^-importantj[>ointjis  that  the  , 
institutions  are  now  in  a  position  to  p^vide  on  4  regular  basis,  working 
wifh  conmeti  definitions  of  data  element s,\:omprehensive  and  detailed  ioforma- 
tfon  needed  to  assess  their  own  activities  [and  to  plan  for  the  fpture^  a^^ 

ER?c  ■ ;         567-   ,    ■  ; 


needed  also  by  the  Board  o^v' Governors  to  meet  its  overall  planning  and 
governance  respon6ibi].ities.    Augmented  by  .special  Xp^ii^s  that  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  timf  (such  as  the  survey  of  clinical  facilities 
needed  in  the  preparation  of  the  five-year  plan  for  nursing  education), 
and  supplemented  by  additional  data  elements  that  must  be  added  by  The 

University  and  by  other  repqrting  requirements  th^  may  be  needed,  these 

t 

sources  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  information  system  necessary  for 
planning. 

Additional  resources  that  are  important  in  planning  and  governance 

functions  are  accreditation  studies  and  reports.     Each  of  the  constituent 

institutions  of  The  University  and  all  of  the  private  colleges  and  univer-^ 

sitie&  are  accredited  fey  the  Southern  Association  of  CctW^ges  and  Schools. 

/ 

Accreditation  must  be  renewed  at  ten-year  intervals.^   The  process>p^quires 
a  major  institutional  self-study,  a  site  visit  by  an  accreditation  survey 
team,  and  then  a  report  back  to  the  institution  by  the  Association.  .  Jn 
addition  to  these  institution-wide  accreditation,  processes ,  there  are 
separate  accreditation  arrangements  for  m^ny  professional  programs.  Schools 
of  nursing,  medicine,  law,  and  business  administration  (for  example)  at 


various  Institutions  must  m^6t  individual  accr^itati9Ji-'e|^otiation 
requirements,  typically  invo^fving  depajjtmental  self-studies,  site  visits. 


and -^reports.    There  are  more  teJ^M  150  separate  program  accreditations  among 
the  ^constituent  iTis  ti  tut  ions      In  some- Instances  such  accreditation  "Is 
mandatory  if  graduates  of  the  schools to  jb^  eligible  to  be  licenced'  to 
practi<!e  their  profession.    It  ,is  necessary  ^o  add  that  standards  and  ' 
criteria  for  accreditation  vary  Widely  in -specif  Iclty  and  ^.n  rigor  of 
applicatioj^^  ,  ,  .    >^"'^^  •         -  .  ^  "  V* 


A  final  major  element  of  information  gathering  and  analysis  that  is 
closely  conjoined  to  all  planning  and  governance  activity  is  %he  preparati|)n 
of  the  uniH^d^udget  request  £fi  the  Board  of  Goyejrnors  and  the  ^udget 

allocation  process  that  follows  General  Assembly  action.    These  procedures | 

I 

have  been  previously  described  In  CHapter  Two,  Section  B,  of  this  long-rangje 
plan.     It  has  been  pointed  out  also  that  a  key  function  of  planning  is 
to  inform  the  budget  process  ~  i.e. ,  the  allocation  of  resources.  Budget 
development,  however,  obviously  informs  the  planning  activity  in  turn, 
since  it  entails  an  assessment  of  needs  and  a  determination  of  prioritie 
by  each  institution  and  then  on  a  University-wide  basis  by  the  Bo^d  of 
Governors.     Further,  the  budget  process  provides  a  schedi^Le  to  ^^ch  ■ 
orderly  planning  can  and  must  W  related. 
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D».  /Long-Range  Planning;     Schedule  and  Content 

The  information  activities  previously  described  provide  fot  all 
of  the  institutions  and  for  the  Board  of  Governors  the  base  upon  vhich  an 
informed  planning  process  can  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

Planning  is  a  joint  endeavor  of  the  constituent  institutions  and  of 
■'^  the  President  and  his  staff  to  prepare  plans  for  consideration,  b;y  the  Board 
of  Governors.     It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  and  his' staff  to 
keep  currently  informed  , of  educational'  needs,  trends,  and  p^rdbletns  on  a 
State,  regional,  and  National  basis  as  they  bear  upon  the  constituent 
institutions  of  The  University.   ^The'y  must  also  give  continuous  attention 
to  those  programs  and  activities  of  a  irtUlti-institutional  .character,  including 

^     '  [ 

relationships  among  the  constitueirf  institutions  and  between  tijem  and  the 
Community  College  S^tem  and /the  private  sector.     Further,  It  is  the  , 
responsibility  o/  the  President  to  conduct  on  behalf  of  The  Urtlverslty  x 
relationships^  with;,  the  governmental  and  political  authorities      .  the  .  State, 
receiving  their^ontributions  to -the' planning  effort  and  interpretitigp,  to 
them ^e  plans  of  The  University.  .  "  - 
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'  1.  ■    Amendment  of  the  Academic  Ptogram  Plam  Sequence 

and  Frequency  ; "  -  .  *' 

-  ^  'Plaujvirig.at;  the  institutional  level  will  focus  upon  the        t  / 
annual  review  of  tbe  "Academic  Program  Plan"  of  «ach  constitn^t  instiliijtiori, 
together  with  appropriate  further  definitions  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  institutional  responsibilities  and  otjedtives  and  assignflients. in 
researcj^  and  public  service.    This  review  willTje  coordinated  with  and. 
supplemented  py.  (1)  special  planning  studies  thap  may  be  initiated  by 
tlie'. Board  of  Governors,  (2)^he  studies  of  authorized  degrpe  programs 
tHat  will  be  in  progress  each  year,  and  (3)  the  established  processes  of 
liaison -and  consultation_with  the  Community  College  System  and  wit^  the 
private  colleges  and  universities -      ^      '  * 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  197«,  tlie  J'resident  shall  pXov:ide  to^each 


Chancellor  guidelines  and  instructions  for  the  preparatidn  of,  proposed 

amfndments  to  the  long-range  plan.    Thes6  ^Idcllnes  and  instructions' " 

will  indicate  overall  University  objectives.    Thereat ien^th  Chancellor 

will  subm.ir*l&  the  President,  after  appropriate  consultation  with  facuHty, 

any  proposed  irevisions  in  the  Academic  Trogram  Plan  and  In  the  educatlonal\ 

mission  of  the  institution  he  serves  over  the  next  five-year  period.    The  X 

.        I  '  ,'  .    •  . 

proposed'revisionrf  in  the. Itt^g-tange  plan  shall  include  the  following  "  ^ 

(1)    Requests  for  authorization  to  plan  new  degree  prograois; 

<2)    Stat^us  reports  on  new  program  planning  that  has  be^  previously^* 

authorized  J  *  * .  }'  ' 

(3)    Jiecp&fieriA^ti0^^  f^^  tl^  M^^Mis^mc^  of  any  eatistin^  defer fif  , 

pro'grav  o^  prof^^  Xf^f^i^/  •  ^  :  /  '  ,\ 
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(4)    Requests  fc^r  the  e^tablishmefit  of  any  new  college  or* professional  . 
school,  or  any  ^plropQsed  major  reorgani:^ijt4r0tt'^n^ the  structure, or  status 
of  existing  colleges  or  schopls*;       '  ^  .       -  ^     ..^  ^   ,  . 

'      (5r)    Enrollr^ent  projections;  and  ,  ; 

(6)    Other  pertinent  recommendations, : requests,  or  prajection^,  concerning 
resfeatch,  public  service,  student  service^,  adtiiinistrative  suppc^rt,  or  .other  . 
areas*  as  may  be  required  by  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Goverxrors  or,  as 
the  institution  may  need  to  incorporate  into  its  plannitjg  proposals. 

These  comprehensive  requests  fot  revisions  of  Che  institutional  plan3'  V 
shalj.  be  submitted  in  a  fonqat  and  on  a  schedule  to'  be  estab^sh^A  by.  the*  * 
President.    The  P-resident  shall  suljmit  the  Institutional  proposals  ^d, 
other  special  studies  and  reports  that  he  may  have  prepared,. 'togethfer  Vlth^  : 

\   "     ,  '   :         ^  '    '  •  V 

his  recommendations,  to  the  CommitteB  on  Educational  Planning,  Pbllcieaf,  \  /  . 
7  ari4  I^^DgYamiTof  ~shaITriliWlBal?S^ 
'  report  and  gl^commendations  to  the  Board  by,  eai::lry  sprl^g^    This  schedule 
will  insure  that  comprehensive  plans  and  pfiorl^ie^shakl  have  }>een  apq^i^d 
and  established*  by  the  Board  of  Governors  prior,  ro  the  Boarcjl^s  actiojis  lilv -V^ ' 
establishing  enrollment  levels  for  the  ensuing  y£!^r»  £^  pl:ibr^^i9(^it8 
actiSkis^in.  developing^  budget  reconmiendations  to  the  ,€il»vetflor-i  the  Advisoiiy  ' 

■■        ■-::^,.;:„:/      ,•■  \   

Budget.  Commlssldh,  ai^d' Chie  (^i&ti^^>Jys^xem.yi.  ami/or' estliblishlng  Institutional 
'budgets  for  the^  ensuring  y^ar/    \  \         f  '^;>^v  * 

,^         At  the  conclusion  of  this  .pr<ke&s;  and  Wginnittg  in  the  il|it«  wl»t«|: 

or  early  spring  of' 


the  Board  ofc^puprnoris  shall  'issue  annually  a," 


'  revised  loligrrt^a.nge  plan,  intludin^  for  each  constituent^  iii«i^ltiitiol!i  an  ^ 
'*^>cademic  Prograin  ?lan*J[  that  will^  incltide'' aii  lnv«x^^ 
\authori«ed  di^re^ /programs  and  pfogiram  tr«M^offi^  .th^ 


si: 
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have  been  authorized  to  plan,  and  statements  of 'policy  and  assignments  , 
of  respbjisibility  in  organized  research,  extension  and  public  service, 
and  m 'other  are^s  titat  may  Hee4  to  be' addressed, pnei:«Uy  or  for  particular 
constituent  institutions.  *  .  - 


'  a- 


^  * 


I' -V 


Establishment  of  Ney  Programs 


General  proceaures  to  be  follpwed  in  the  gstablishm^nt  of  n§w. 

-programs  fi)r  which*  planning  has ♦beeii  authorized  have  be^n  outlined  in  • 

'        •  '*  •  -  ,     '         '  *       *  *  •       •   *  - 

Chapter  Five  of  this  plan,     (See' page -318, )    ilequests  ta,  eistablish  new 

,    programs  ghall  include  specific  information  concerning  need,  estima'ted  ' 

/    .  '  ^      •         ,  ^  .  _  ^  •     -  - 

demand,  degree  requirements,  faculty  and  supporting  staff , ^library  -resources,  ** 
facj/Iities  and  equipment  requirements,  administrative  arrangements,' racial 
?,lm^)act  assessments,  and  accreditation  objectivies  and  schedules -where ^perl:ihent* 
/  -  yith  reference,  to  facultyjj||taf f ,  library,  facilities,' and  all  other  supporting 


y  relsources,  the  request  shall  indicate  the  .extent  to  which-  requirements  can 
/     J)e  met  from^ existing  institutional  resoutces  and  how  such  reallocations  may 
^ffefct  existing  programs,  and  the  extent  to  which  new  resources  are  necessary » 
tog^ethet  with  estimated  costs  over  a  five-year  perio4^»r  ^   ^  ' 

Xhe  President  shall> prepare  necessary  detailed  instructions  and*  '  ' 

guidelines  for  the  submission  of  new  program  proposals..     The  specific  ,  *  • 

J 'instruct ions  shall  be  adapted  as  necessary  for  the  review  of  program  proposals 
at^  the  baccalaureate,  master's^  intermediate,  first  prof essiohiil,  and  doctoral  ^ 
rleveljB*;  In:  the  Review  of  proposals  for  iesta^)lishing  new  graduate  programs, 
•  the  President  will  sefejki  the  advice  of  The  University  Graduate  Council  on  the 
•  acadetnio' merits  and  integrity  of  proplosed  programs,  and  on  standards  for 

graduate  d^grees^  generally.    The  President  may  establis.h  such  other  councils  . 
or  other  speo^ial  advisory  cotnmittees  as,  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  review  / 
^  of  o^er  programsi,  and  he  may  utilize  outside  consul'tants  to  assist  in         /  /  ^ 

ir  '  '  ^  ^  ^  .  .    .  .        -  ^ 

reviews  and  evaluations.      '      ^'  .  '       /  ' 


/  Ipresentyinstructions  and  guidelines  are  cqntaineS  in  Appendix  A-6rJL. 
Thea^  feay  be  laodif ied  by  the  PriSsldent  as  experience  and  need  may  warrant. 


,    Proposed  amfet^ments  to*;the^ long-range  |)lan^may  include  iecjuests  f^r 

.au.thori«ati»n'to'.plan  progfajns  at  the  master's  level  as  parr  of  the  annual  . 

revtBion^of  tl)e  .Acadanlc -Prbgram  Plan,,  if ,  the  pWosing  instit:ulion  can 
'       m        .         '   \y  *         V.  ,     -  .       •  •  ,  '  '    -  ^ 

'present  demonstrable  evidence  of  need  for  such  prograW.    However^  tl>fe  ^ 

readine$&  of  an  institution  not  previously  autihor^^ed  by,  the  ?oard'of/.  , 

Governors  to  offer  programs  at  the  pos t-baccala urea t€M«yel*^or  which  ttrere 

may  be  demonstrable  ifeed  vill  >e  .carefully  evaluated  on -thB  h£s±s  of  ^idenca. 

of  the  need  fqr^Jlliecprogram  and:  '    ,  ^       -     ^  / 

i-     '         '*    ^  '      '  ^  '    '  • 

^     ,  (1)    The- ievel.of  instructional^  activity  In  that  institution  in    '  • 

baccalaureate  pro^ram&i'iri  .thfe  Same  discipline  <fivis%)n  and  specialty,  as ,  ,f  , 

.  indicated,  by  nymbers  of  degrees  conferred, /uridergraduate  majors  currently 

'enrolled,  and  jotal  credit  hours  of  instrttction;  "  .  ^ 

(2)  Effectiveness  of  undergraduate'  programs  in  the  same  discipline  . 
division  and  .specialty. as  indicated  by  accreditation. r6^orts,  student 
achievement,  and  other  approp|-iate  measures; 

(3)  The  presence  of  a  qualified  graduate  faculty,  as. evidenced  by 

'  *  o 

•  research  and*  teaching  experience  and  by  tiieir'hol/ding  the  appropriate 
*■  terminal  degrfee'  in  that  "helpline  or  by  ^o»fte'  appropriate  other  measures, 

and 'iit'  sufficient  number  to"assur^  the  necessary  breadth  of 'competencies 

to"  siistaln  the  program  at  an  acceptable  level  ogllf  fectiveness  •  for  the. 

prqjecfed  enrollment  levels; 'or  the  avallabil^ity  of  resources  tp  aplpoint 
-  sufficient  new  faculty  to  provide  this  needed  strength; 

■  (4)    The  presence  of  adeqaate  library  resources,  pr  slpecializ^, 

laboratory,  computer,  and  other  necessary  resources  and  f acillrtles,  to 

sustain  an  effective  progr^ffi»,  or  the  prospect  that  acjefluate  resotirces,  can 
/       -  .  -  ^  -  '      ^         \     •     -   '  ^    •  ^  '      '  ' 

*be  made,  available  to  provide,  rebuislte  l^tvels  of  ^ttength  In  ^h^^  areas; 
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(5)    Eyiatnc(&.  t;hat  master's  level  programs  eg;*  be  susta^ined  without, 
iftjr^ttlng,  needed* xeiou^c^s  from  imdfergtaduate  programs. 

toy  coni^titjtfenjt 'iifstitutiDn  ctirretitly  auth5>rized  to  offer  master's 


degree  programs  may^r^quest  authorizatJ.on  tO' plan  programs  at  the^sixth^'  '^^  ^ 
year  level'  wherp.  there*,  is  demonstraJ)le  evidence  of  need  in  its,  proposed  •  '  " 
anniial  revisions  *of  the  Acadeaoaic  Program  Plan*    Authorization  to  plan  such  : 
programs  may  be  granted,  provided  th^t  the?re  is  evidence  of  strong  programs  - 
^     at  the  master's^  level  in  the r  same  discipline  :divis^ns  ^nd  specialties 
>    as  measured  .by  the  indicators  .just  enumersh:ed,  and  that  adeqitate  faculty, 
^    library  and  ather  resources  are  available  or  can  bfe  provided  without  detriment 

^    4to  estafelisiheji  programs  ^t  the  master's  or  baccalaureate  level.  •  . 

'  *         \     /  •  ./  V,. 

Only^tjie  institutions  currently  authorized  J  to  otfer  programs  at  the°  * 
,    -^^loctoral' level  may  recpjfest  approval,  in  instai^es  of  compelling  and  demdnstrable 


need,  to  plan  new  programs  at  th^s^ldvel.    Further,  (as  noted  at  page 

:  \  '  \     :  "  • 

East  Carolina  University  maj  ifequest  at^thorizatlon  to  plai^  cettain  Ph.C 
p^-ograms  in  the  sciences  basic  to  medical  education  at  .  the  approg'rlajte 
,tlme  as^  such>  programs  may  be  required  iiit,  the  developmenjE:  of  an  accredited 
progtam  in  medical  education.  ^  *   .  '  '  .  \ 

Ho  Institution  i«^  authorised  at  this  time  to  rfquedt;  approval  to.  plan 
jlneW  programs  at  the  first  professional  level. 


-  0 


r 


3.      Review  of  Existing  Programs 

Planning  for  the  establishment  of  new  degree  programs  cannot 
be  septfafi»^"fwm  the  basic  responsibility  to  review,  and  assess  existing  . 

programs.    This  review  and  assessmen^^srfrl^l  Se  a  central  element  iti  all  ^ 

ft 

long-range  planning  hereafter<^      ^  »        -  ^ 

In  Chapter  Five  of  this  long-range  plan  these  policies  were  stated;'^ 
(1)    Procedures  shall  be  pronjptly  put  into  effect  to  provide  for 

the  periodic  review.  University-wide,  of  all  degree  programs  on  an  orderjy  , 

schedule. 

(2>    When  any  program  is  found  as  a  result  of  study  and  review  to 

be  "unproductive,  excessively  costly,  or  unnecessarily  duplicative,"  the 

Board  of  Governors  shall  give -due  njtici^  of  withdrawal  of  the  authorization 

tj  the  institution  to  offer  the  program,  *  •  ' 

7  ,      ^     -  . -  '  _ 

(3)  Programs  that  ^e  found  not  to  meet  necessary  standards  of 

effectiveness,  but  which  are  found  to  meet  an  important  educational  need, 

shall  be  strengthened  as  a  matter  of  priority  over  the  creation  of  new 

programs  in  an  institution.    The  program  will  then  be  reviewed  annually  * 

to  determine  whether  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made.    If  the  Board 

finds  that  satisfactory  progress  is  not  being  made  in  strengthening  the 

program,  as  measured  by  accreditation  status  or  other  approptlate  indicators^ 

/      <.  ,  ' 

due  notice  of  withdrawal  of  approval  of  the  program  at  that  Institytion 

y  •  '  • 

shall  be  given, '  /  . 

(4)  All  degree  and  certiilcate  programs  below  the  baccalaureate  level 
shall  j>e  reviewed  in  1976.    Tho^  that  are  determined  to  be  outside  the 
area  of  The  University's  resp^^  will  be  terminated  upon  due  notice. 

The  information  source/  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  (HEGIS,  OCR 
data.  coitpUatidns,  accreditation  studies,  various  State  and  University 


I-  - 


reports,  and  special  studies^ and  surveys)  provide  basic^ data  elements  . 
necessary  ^t  the  institutional  and  linivef^ty-wide  le^rels  that  will  aid 
In  the  assesenent  of  the  extensiyeness,  effectiveness,  efficiency^  and 
benefits  of  program  offerings.    These  sources,  to  iterate,  will  prqvide  on 
•a  continuing  basis  reports  on  faculty,  staff/  library,  and  other  instructional 
resources  and  facilities,  enrollments,  distribution  of  degreea  conferred  ^ 
by  discipline  division  and  specialty,  and  semester  Jipujs  of  instruction. 
They  can  often  be  complemented  and^ augmented »  where  appropriate,  by  such 
other  indicators  as  marked  demand,  accreditation  status,  and  student  placement. 

The  review  of  existing  pr©g;rams  will  thys  utilize  the  same  criteria 
discussed  previously  in  connection  wlJth  the  review  of  new  program  proposals. 
University-wide  program  reviews  will  be  organized  and  scheduled  ^for  the 
study  of  all  programs  at  all  levels  within  a  discipline  division.  Beginning 
in  1976,  programs  in  two  discipl^e  divisions  w^ll  be  studio  as^already 
explained,    "^hey  are  Educationt^d  Health  Professions  (excluding  in  this  > 
latter  instance  post-baccalaureate  programs  and  programs  in  nursing).  The 
studies  will  be  macfe  under  the  direction  of  the  ;.President  and  in  cooperation 

with  the  Chancellors'  and  other  institutloijal  patticipants  deslgnat^  by 

f  .      .  • 

the  Chancellors,    Fadulty  participation  in  this  study  and  planning  process 

essential^    *  '  .         i  ^  . 

a 

The  study  of  proigrams  in  Education  and  Healtn  Professions  vill  coostltute^ 
in  a  sense,  "a  "trial  ryn."    The  results  4d.ll  serve  two  purposes:  •  in  the^ 
evaluation  of  current  efforts  and  future  o^eds  Iji  these  two  disct^ 
divisions,  the  effectiveness  ^pf  the  review  ^Tockssjxsj^^        be  evaluated 
and  ijii0rdved  in  the' light  of  the  experieflpe^g^ined.    The  Prttsident  will 
keep  the  Conaiit^ee  on  Educational  Plying,  Policies,  "and  Programs 
informed  of  .the  progress  pf  these  ^TOi^mr^Zfi^i3i....^^^^s. 
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•  Jn  subsequent  years,  program  review  will  extend  to  othfer  discipline 
divisions.    At  this  time  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  fhe  precise 

divisions.    It  %rl,ll  be  recaljlcd  tha^t  Educatfto  and  Health  Professions  were   .  . 

^  '  -       ■  .■   ■  ~        ■      •  . 

selected  for  Che  ptogrant  review  process  beginijiing  in.  1976  because  of  the 

large  volinne  of  institutional  requests  to  establish  new^ogr^s  in  these 

discipline  divisions^  th«  l^^e  voltime  of  existing  prpgraa  activity,  the  ^ . 

hieh  costs  associated  with  some  programs,  and  the  shortage  of  certainT  types- 

■      .       '    ,      '  . 

of*  resources  necessary  for  effective  proginams  in  some  of  .the  discipline 
specialties  concerned.     It  seems  advisable  at  this  juncture,  therefore, • tp  . 
determine  future  progr^  review  on  the  basis' of  identifiable  problems' and 
*   needs  rather  than  by  some'  predetermined  order. 


H 

! 

i 

I 


However,  program  reView.will  not  be  an  isolatedhph^omenon -f ocjused  y 
exclusively  upon  some  designated  discipline  divisions       any  ^>i^n  time. 
,^  The.  comprehensive  reporting  systems  now  in  effect  will  serve  to  Ijirect  ^ 

'A  •  • .  •          ,     •  •  J  • 

attention  to  areas  that  suggest  particular  problems  ajid  needs,  bdth  at  th% 
institutional  level  and  University-wide.  .  The  fofmiilatio^  and  rev^  of  /  ^ 

pians  for* new  ftro^rams  will  require  assessments  of  related  pt^gram' activlt^v* 
Tl^re  is  a  special  need  also  for  the.  institutions  and  the  Board  of  Governor^  . 
to\review  at^ regular  Interval*  the  status  of  ftewjy-authorized  prograans  and  V  * 

•  r  .  * 

their  progress  t6ward  stated  objectives.  ^       .    i  •  .7 

\  It  will  be  nqted  that  a  significant  paii-t'  o'f  this  reS/iew- process  is  / 
dependent  upon  objective, '^quantlfi^le  data  elements.    There  are  obvio6^ 
limitations  inherent  In  these  dat^a-^    It  is  easy  to  count  the  numbers  ol 

degrees  conferred*  or  the  nui&f^r£  of  semester  credit  hours  pn^uced.  ..These 

•  X  " '  *      *  «       .    c  ^  .    ^  •  / 

y  dimple  \"pf^liictivlty  measures"  are  useful  aaid  necessary.,  hut  tjiey  do. hot 

b^^'any  iians  exhatyBt  th%  subject.    I^'wouM  be  rather  startling  to  fSnd, 


# 


for  example,  that  large  nlunbers  of  students  vere  taking  degrees  in  Classical 

*  A 

'Greek.    This  Is  a  discSp^tjie  specialty  that  will  report  modest  "pi^oductivity. 
.{{pwevar^.  if  thfs  field  of  study  and  the  cultiliral  heritage  that  It  represents 
are  to  be  preserved  ^nd  tVansmitted »io  future  generations,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility  of  The  ITniyersity  and  those  whb  determine  its  policies  to-  do  so. 
These  *'noa--quantif iab^^'*  considerations  must  be  a  factor  in  the  decision 
process;^.    Similarly/- one  should  expect  to,  find  "low  productivity"  in  certain 

^ scientific  specialties  at  advanced  degree  levels.    These  ajre  by  definition 

demanding  programs  with  highly  selective  admissions  and  degree* requirements. 

^        ,\  r       .  .     -      "    '        •     •  » 

Their  low  pipduct4.vity  must  fee  assessed  along  with  the  responsibility  to^ 
*     '     j»*  '      .      J  '        .     •  • 

pxovide  f6.r, society  a  hew  generatiop  of  highly  qualified  scientist's. 

•  These  examples  point  to  another  Important  consideration^    The  classical 
heritage  certainly  has  a  -necessary  place  in  the  college  curriculum.  The 
n€^  for  degree  prograjns  in  Classical  Greek,  how^vef.,  is  limiterf  in  a 
world  of  scarce  resources.    Slmil^rJ.y,  the  n^ed  for  a^f^ced  programs  of 
study  in' specialized  fields  (of  ^ci6nce  is*  als0  limited,  as  are  the  resources 
necessary  to  maintaifv  si^ch  programs  at  requisite  levels  of  Quality.  The 
resulting  necessity  'to  balance  yaM^d  and  competing  demands'  for  limited 


resources  reqtiice^  ^he  application  of  Informed  judgment  as  well  as  the 
Careful  collection  apd  analysis  of  pb^ective  data. 


E.      Oth^r  Areas  of  Planning  ^ 

Long-range  planning  in  The  University  of  Nofcfch  Carolina,  the 
definitions  of  the  educational  missions  of  tb^^nstituent  institutions, 

a  -  # 

have  thus,  far  been  directed  prlnarily  toward  the  Academic  Program_P.l^'<''- 
Cle'arly  academic  programs  are  the  first  order  of  priority  in  the  platming 
fiffort*.  becavise  they  are  the  primary  activity  of  the  institutions  ahd 
constitute  the  principal  use  Of  institutional  resources.    The  sti^ength  of 
tl^e' academic  programs,-  hoWever,  i^  influenced  by  many  oJ:her  areas  of 

activity.  ,         .  •  ^ 

This 'long-range  plan' has  indicated  that  special  studies  are  already  in 
ppgress  in  tihe  arefe  of^computer  resources  and  in  the  area  of  extension 
and  -public  service.    The  area  of ^organized  research  also  requires  more 
intensive  study  in  fuEhre  planniifg.    Major  areas  not  yet  addressed  in  any 
comprehensive  way  are* student  services  and  administrative  support.  The 
faculty  Aerits  extensive  consideration.    In  su1?sequent  planning  activity, 
therefore,  these  areas ;will  be  addressed  in  greater  depth. 


/ 


emphasis  ,  tipi^  of:.?Hexibility  at>A  the  n?6d.  f<^l<  ^rqcedut^s  ithf  t'*-^ 

y'^  .    -      .callvfor  Trej^tient-  reas^,€ssmenc  and  adaptatiott-.bf  .ttte>lan^^aftd'ot;asfeiga^^       ^  ; 
•  \  •      Vd^  res]>^  iricofpotated   ^  V 

K**'  .  /       .  '» -  .iato'  iz^e"  pri6^ceiur>s  that  call  fqr  annual  .r^i^W  of  the^J^n  .an^L^K^ated    *•  ^  *  • 

^Lnstitutii)^^!-' «iis?i       and  tasks-       /      ^      ,  ,  *         ;  ,  .  - 

r  X  ...    •      It  ts,  imS'ort^t^t  tO'^oncludfe -tfeis  planidijt^,^  these.  - 

'  .V    -         •'prac^dures\:|(>r /change. 'Should  not  j>e  emj^triied . iinply  that^  institutional  « 
-*mi3«iQnsr4iid*  the  objectives  and* -^t a sk$?^ declared  In^ .this  .plain' are  ephemetal 
.  ■ '        /t)r  c4su^^;  i3r  S^ly  ySh^  a3.tered/r^;Jfte  •c^ac.ft^.  fpr^cfe^      is  essential ^  : 

^;c.-7:'*:        SttS^so-is.a'mi^        of  ^^blT&y  and-  coatftiui't^.  \,t<>  a'|:arge^extent;  thl^    /  . 
>      '  '  '  •  piari  ratifies  the  current  Tntesion*'  and 'programs,  of  thi^  cbria't^ituent  instltu-r 
T'.   .     -        "'^  otiiy  thi'  curri'ot:'^o^io"i^^^^  fns£|;--^  ^ 

^  .  '       '  •    tutlons  and  the  Ppard  of  Governors,  hjut  the  experience  that  has  shaped 
•  -  .     .  '    the^  institutions  and  their  programs.    In.  the  absence  of  major  and  rapid 

\      shift's  in  cirqums tallies,  needs,  .and  opportunities  of  the  institutions,  it       - .  *  ^u""'- 

.  '  ■  '  •  .  •  '     '       •      s  .  •        ■  '  ^  ^         ,  ^  '        •  '         '  I 

.  ^  /is  .reasonable  tcr  antictpa'te  that  future  program  cfianges  will  be  relatively  ^  ^ ->;  : 

/*  ^      5 low  and  incremental.    Resource  constraints,  tbJfr  priorities  thatjnikst  be\    >       /  .. 

/  .  "attached^  to  salary  inqretfentd  .for^re^asons, explained  ih  Chapta^^.Flvc,  and*-      '  J  ' 

r  V  •     >  thV-^iieceakailSt  not       comprotniare  the  quality  of  ^istiirg;  g^i^tams^j^  ih^  \  ^ 
:  V     .  .    >cr|ati<m:  of .  new  ones,  mean  that^the  need  foy  pj^pgraifr  ^ddljAtJ^s^  i^s^^^         .    'it  v^^^^ 
.  „<^;w§i|e-4ocTflnented,.  *ndl'  tKftt  fiJoi^e /Hgo^'fts  attehrf<*n  must  be  direcfcefl  to  VtA  ' 
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'  1975-7|f  ACADEMIC  TEA! 


AMDUSTUIOl 


;  LEVEL      »    «liii-^5  >  Out-of- 


ESTIMAIED  ACADEHIC  YEA! 


'"^  ArFAL4aiuii-tiAte«itrvE]^m  ' 


U99      BerMrt  V. 
Coed    ^  .  ChMCellor 

♦'-^  :  • 

^*^'ed  ■  Chancellor 
Coed,!    ^  Chancellor- 


$490-53^  ;  :  nv^iid' 


''.'^     '     ^r/ftrETTEVILUE''stATS  0|I1^S„ITT  "    '      'W77       Charles  Uyon«<  Ji 
'<    /jjpyel^eviu^    2«01  '-5),^  >    Coed  Chancel'^-^  *^ 


CAAOLlNft-^^ICULTUKAL-^  KX>  ^     18191  LfW^ 
"TEQimm^'stATE^Wmsm^r;  ^  coed   ,  '.CfiiM€ll&r 

o    ^*      .  GreefM^sa   2>Ul  -  >^ 

"  •      *  V  .     •  .  yl^ 

IWRTl  CAmilU  CillttW  UK  ,  mo,   ^^ben^H.  Whiting, 

ij*.      Duiflui^   ^7707  '    '/-.^  5.^       s  ^Co^d.'  '^»  '  ChanoeHol:'  * 

•  .      *  ^»pAtiff'<£^OLtrU'^iCIITO       tHK  ARTS  ,  ,  ftah«ri  Stt4|rbai<g  , 

.        -^.ttiaatoti-Sale*    27107^  '  *  fcij^dj    .     ZttkncpMyx  '  / 

^  ^»MinTcAic)5-"rii4  ?tAtE  uKij««tt5r'*'nBK''*'*''3ipet    /;  miney; 

,  ^<")''V  juleiglr  ^7.(}97  /  ^^-^^   '  Coed        jfct  W  Cheacell^or/ 

^^^mfm^'^^TSXt  ^ivatSlTXf  .\  '  -  '  18S7,  Jtogllah  E,  Jonei*  .  * 
'  v-     * 'FaArdki  ^2a^72     *    '    '  Coed  Chancellor  ' 


581  ->  2^007 


360 


'51$'' 


'  r.    4.7.1  v.:2,J37; 


il5-f57* 

55a 


[  i^m'       420  1,834 


3*0 

340 


■t927  Williaa  E. '  IME^talth/-'^  ,  1 

Ca^  ,  'ChancelW     •      /  '  * 

1789  N.  Jerebee  ;^«ylo<"  ^     ^  B;K,»T'iy 

.Coed  ^    ^hancellojf      .     •    r* " 


^   426     '2,120y  '  ,  /  440 


•  ;  :  V><?^Vll£$m  OF  HoWWXM^LIte^.      J^'.  194«:.  '  Dean  W.  Ccl^attf-^ 

^^^L^^^  *  co«^":      cii5inceiior-';\y    .  . 


4H 


44*4       i,104/    ■  45^^470 


.  '1191      ,Ja«jM  S.  f*rgu»on*- 
Cd*d  ChaoftclU*-^^ 


'^'V^t-.O^SipRQ  .27412 

'y'i\,,\^lT^iyi\lJa»G^    a#*0^..'  .    Coed  '      .ChWicellbr  * 

->  «    .^StaafrEI^^OJtol.nU'UHlVEMi#  -  ^     ^irM^  H»roI*tf  f  Joblhaoil*' 

-'.^I^yC^lliJvh^W  •^»X2^.i^^-f '  •-<:»\.-!Co«d  AC>AiiceU<t* 


1892..  Jl;e^th.l«.  VUIUiB 


9,4M  .  ^  /2* 


2,17?    •  49(^735 
3,301  /     3«2       2,041  'V  -470 


7 


Mli  ,  2,146 
.  496  1»94$ 


495 
494 


'liAfi*^  t?7«ir'  /         » ' 


'»ilte  ^*^14»ae 


Pracldent   •         "*  / 
>.ttt  *2b2p4         .'^     k  ,     Co«d      *' Presl^nt: 

•-  ..w-  ■-^t^^'v  ^-  ^         •     ■■      ,t  •    "  '''' 

'mrjOMm^^  U^^.     JM,t  )b.  Rtvaarwn*^  Jr.  * 


[  *«M4WE,-^'^>      '       1965    "  "tlii"nMnr.».  Jcocfc 
tiOU^lOt'  ,  I95i  t«  U¥« 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^  'j^'-Ur^ 


fERlQ 


0. 


camcm  *MD..initm$mes,  i975«-7«  (Coot.) 


._. '4-'-.::- 


.l»75-7f  ACADEMIC  YEA» 


TUITXOH  i  FEES  • 
JL^TS    ^"V"^     Out-of-      ESTPIATgD  ACADEMIC  TEAR 
'OitOlXMBirr  estate    5t«te  looa  lofttd 


^r\;^         •  *'^,.1iii*-rWi'tl*  >  28472-  "  Coed  ^rMlrfent 


yi^zWiXl^  •  28472 

«»t&(in'cOU.EGE  '  ' 


F^etldent 


Coet}'  Preildent 

I95t  Clydv  A.  Ervln,  Jr, 
Coid        •  President 


WkSTQtH  rlDMONt  GQMflJNXTY  COLL£GE     19^    ,  Gordon  C.  UmI 


N<]rr$«ntoli  286SS 

*  "  k 

SmiOH  COUEGES  AMD  VWlV^RSITlES 

.  ATuumc  aausTiAii^  couj;Ge 

,     WUjion  27^91 

-  lAUEt-^SCOTU  COLLEGE         ,    '  ^ 
Concord  2t025 

SELHONT  AUR  COUECE  • 
Bflaont  ,  28%12 

lIluiNEil  COLLEGE 

Gr««aiboro  27420 

CAMTIKLL  COLLK^E    -  .  ^ 
^lec  Creek  27S06 

CATAWIA  COLLEGE 
S«Iltbury  28144 

OAYIOSOM  COLLEGE^  .  • 

ouu  tmivEXsm 

DurhM    2770i  ^ 

ELQN  COLLEGE 

Elon  Cotlftff  27244 

GAIDm-Vni  OXXE^ 
loillni  ^Sf  rln|«  ,2tOl7 

GKBOniOlU)  COLUtCS 
Gr««wWro  27420 

CnLfOUD  COLLEGE 

GrMOstovo'   27410  , 

«ICft,POIVT  COLLICE 

joMSON  c.  MTH  unvEism 
Cterlotu  2t2i« 

LIMOXA  urn  COLUGC 


Coed'  ,  Prcffldenfe;,, 

^1^64  lovmxd  E.  tW>npson 
'  Coed  Prcifiient 


190^  Arthur  D.  Wtng«r  , 

Coed  Fresldent 

1867  Mfcbie  f>.  HcLMn 

Coed  Freilidcnt     '  '  ^ 

1876   "f-John       Iradle?  ' 

Coed  Freklilent 

i873  lM«c  H.  Hlllert  Jr. 

oaen  Fresldent 

1867  NorMD  A.'WUflni 

C6ed  Preiid«nt 

1851  '  Martin  L.  Shgtzberier 

Coed  ffidvit  ^ 

If 37  S«BU«I  R.  Spencet,  Jr. 

Coed  >  Freildcnt 

1838  ;rerry  Sanford 

Cof^  'President 

1889  J.  Frwl  Young 

Coed  Pt*»ld«nt  ^ 


.  > 


1905    '  E.  feuiftoe  Poeton 

Co«d  .President  . 

1838  Ikwari  \  Vfilkinw>n 

-Coed  "  Preeld#tit 

I«7'  q^lMl^y  T.  Itobb* 

^«d,  Preeiiettt 

1924  *  Ueqdell  M.  PatCon 

Gl»ed  Jhrceident 

.ml 

Coed 


1891 
Coed 


Wilbert  Greenfield 
Preeideot 

rteaidMt' 


U7f      T.  Ceorft  Shl|«*a 


Coed 


Pretident 


Iter*  Bill 


.  1856  ftU  «.  ittitlil^ 
Coed  ftMMUMt 


1891      JelM  I 


'  Y  .  m 

$  .127 

$  516 

''a 

126 

515  ' 

• 

515  * 

A 

125 

514 

A 

n? 

121 

510  ^ 

/''* 

♦37 

117 

506 

A 

117 
9 

- 

A 

120 

>08  . 

-  * 

- 

A 

m 

127 

516V^ 

1 
\ 

- 

B 

1.373 

1,373 

340-440  ' 

500 

,  1 

1,045 

1,045  ' 

954*** 

'  i,7^7" 

360- MIT' 

710 

1' 

>  579' 

1,5«5 

1,565 

360- 

525 

1 

1,761 

1,811 

375-425 

,700 

B  ^ 

1»02O 

2,031 

2,031 

345 

689 

1 

t»27l 

2,730 

2V3O 

5ir 

900 

I.MrrP^  D 

3,0«0 

3,060 

420-890 

825 

f 

1 

a,no 

1,525 

1^525 

-270-375 

600 

1 

1,84b 

1>«40  , 

370-470 

620 

1     .  ' 

I,«70 

1,670 

465 

6M 

2,250 

2,250 

#25-1105*** 

1 

2  20-360 

650 

1 

• 

l',400 

1,400 

460 

I. 

,  8 

,  l>9t3 

1  1,913 

275-395  ? 

550 

1 

nt 

,  1,200 

360  , 

540 

f.'  ' 

1,850 

1,850 

245 

550 

% 

1,900 

1.900 

450 

«00 

/  \ 


.■v,:...^^:v^--A.-* 
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I|»TITDTHMa  CIUACTEUSTICS  Of  mtn  CAMLOUpXUCU  «JB  OnVEURnS,  197S-7« 


7«  (C«it.),  / 


7 


D0CUE1 


TDltlOW  t  FEIS 


locahov 


«   rOOVOED   CUSP  ADHIinSTUTOIt 
TTPZ  TITU 


mnOIST  COLLICS  X9S«r 
njatttirllla*  21301  toU 

Wttl  CAK0LIN4  WISUTAM  COLLEGE 
locky»Moiat  27801 

pftxrm  coLLEci 

MiMttlMlMr  21109 

t:ii«rlott*  21207 

'SilCMD  HIAl'r  COIXECZ 
tolavat    21 0;  2 

ST.  AMDREUS  PUSITTEIlUN  COLLECZ  * 
UurlaWri    28352  % 

ST.  aik;ustinz's  COLLECC 
UlalSh  27ftU 

SALEM  COLLECE  /  ' 
WiMtaa-SalM  27106 

\ 

SHAV  UNIVCISITT 
lUlalBh  :7i02 

WAH  FOUST  UTflVERS^TY 
VinttoQ-Stla  27109 

UAUQf  VILSON  COLLEGZ 
SwttuuiMt  2I77S 

THZOUSCICAL  SEHtKART  # 

SOUnUSTEKN  BAPTIST 
TIEOLOGICAL  SEMlNAItY 
Wakt  Poretc  27587 

IIILZ  COLLEGES 

JOm  UESLCT  COLUGZ  1932 
GfXiMhoTO    27407     •  Co^d 

PlEDMOirr  IIILZ  COLLEGZ    *  1945 
VlutoQ-SAlra    27101  Co^i 

jgiaoR  couaczs 

IRETAID  COLIECZ,  1853 
Irtrrard    2871Z  Co«d 

CWma  COLLEGE        .  184jl 
Hurfr«Mboro  ^7855 

LEBS-tCIAl  COLLECI  1900 
'   lAnaar  Elk    21604  Co«d 

LoUi^nmc  cxLZCi  iW 

j      LQOlakuri    ^7549  Coad 

}0IITUAT-AJIDEKSOH  COLLEGE  i  ^  1911 

StofttrMt    28757  Coad 

fOOIIT  OLin  COLLEGE  1951 
.    ttouKt  Olive    21345  CoW 

PEACE  CCLLIGE'  '  1157 

lalalBli    27»02  ^*am»n 

ST.  MART'S  COLLECE  184? 
^       EaUifk    27IU  -  ^ 

mCATE  COLLEGE  ilH 
tfltfAta    28174  C<>«d 


UchaH  W.  PMrca 
PraaldMt 


1.956  S.  Iruca  PattMy 

Co«4  *  Praaldmt 

1U5  Douflaa  R.  Saasar 

Co«d  Praaidaot 

1157  Alfrad  0.  C^ioti 

Uoaan^  Praaldant 

1192  Hlcbcl  loulua  /• 

Coad  Praaldant 

1951  AlTln  P.  Parklnaon 

Co«d  Praaltta^ 

1167  Praz  Roblnaoa 

Coad  Praaldant*  < 


$  760 


1165 

John  i.  Chandlar' , 
Praaldant  \ 

Jaaaa  A.  lariravaa 
Praaldant 

i.rf^/ 

1134 
Coad 

Jatea  R/scalaa 
Praaldant 

i,M,rpt^o 

J: 

1894 
Coad  . 

Rauban  A.  Holdan 
Praaldant ' 

I" 

L950 
Coad 

V.  landaU  LoUay 
-  Praaldant 

f 

{ 

LEVEL         mX  U75  Out-oe-     ESTIMATED  ACAmiC  TEAR 

QFTEREP*      jpiROLLMElIT  '  la-S^a  Sc^a       ^      Boom       ^  loaH 

1                     tti  $1,610  91.610 

I                    Uf  1.7^  1>7>20 

I      ?           l,OM  M20  1.820 

371  2.160  2.160 

221  1,414  1^.414 

344  2.W  2.100 

l.3af  l.*95  1.415 

UO  2.949  2.949 

1^55  ^.900  1,900 

4,442  ^  2.400      2.400  400-510 

V   '  ' 

•    4i6l  *  2.100  2.100« 


Calvin  I.  Johnson 
Praaldant ' 


Donald  K.  Draka 
Praaldant 


lobar t  A.  DnTla 
Praaldant 

Iruca  E.  Whltakiar 
Praaldant 

H.  C  Cvana^  Jr. 
Praaldant 


V. 


.  Airrn  Norrla.  JfC* 
PraaUant         7  f  > 

SUaa  M.  Vatifta    /:  ' 

Praaldant         /  / 

■  <li  I 

Wtlliaa  I.  R«Ht//' 
Praaldant 

S.  David  Praxiatej 
Praaldant 

Prank  W.  n—AiW] 
Praaldant' 

TlwMa  E.  Corlj 
Praaldant 


A 


'  TH  202  202  180-240 

> 

61  l.ltfO  1,180   '  260 

481  94  5  94  5  320 

3X3  1.325  1.325  315-335 

1,022  1.295  1.445  ^  400^ 

7U  1,215  l.a5   "  480 

\5«0  1.400  1.600  3^5-550 

417  L.326   '  l,32tt  400 

m  1.350  1,350*  '  425 

324  2»780^*2|,7IO****  - 

M  X.7S4  '  1.127 

/  ,  ' 

«  X^n  l.«70  1^070'  .  >370 


540-720 


6*35 


650 

650 
500 
585 
625 
674 
575 

632 
SQO 
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Table  A-2-14 

APPALACHIAN  STATE  UMIVERS, 
CURRENT  OPERATI<»&, 
FINANCIAL  SlMfARY 

State  Budget  Fimds: 

Academic  Budget  Expenditure^: 

Instruction  and  DepaiTmental  Research      /  $  10^450,630 

Organized  Iteseafch  683,117 

Extension  and  Public  Service  1,288,767 

Libraries  1,306,809 

Student  SerirbMS  and  Administrative  Support  2,096,798 

Student  Aid    ^  .      .  '  148^054 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant          ^  3,010,292^ 

Total                                         ,      '  '                     ..  "  iS^9Bf,U7 

Expenditures  Supported  by  SeLf -Generated  '       —  „' 
Receipts                                        '               6,407,717  ;.  ' 

Expenditures  Supported  by  General  Fund  ^  - 
Appropriations.           "                 *  ^^^^;^::::^-3^j576,750 

Self-:Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Other  ^rvic«s:  ' 

Student  Housing                                            .  2,OU^3: 

Laundry  .  X  -  237,215 
Food  Services                   / 2',421,106 

Health  Services  '  270,831 

"  Student^Unibn  and  Recreational  Activities  *  800,641 

InstltutionalTKipport-^d  Other  Services  *^  329,444 

Other  Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  Funds  .       '       -^3jl^7>.940  ^ 

Total  Expenditures  —  All  Current  Funds  "       $  28,253,697 
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Table  A-2-15 

EAST  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
CURRENT  OPERATIONS,  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


1 


State  gadget  Funds: 

Academic  Budget  Expenditures : 

/  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 
/    Organized  Research 

Extension  and  Public  Service  ^^^^ 
Libraries 

I     Student  Services  and  Administrative  Support  ^ 
Student  Aid  -  . 

Maintenance  *and  Operation  of  Plant 

\    Total         ^  .  '/  ^ 

^      •  !  Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Generated 
■  •  ,         Receipts  ./     •        -  " 

*  i    . .  ,    . .  Expenditures ^.^p^p]:te4-  by.  General  Fupd^ 
^  _    .       •       A^prtTptiktlons^ ' 

Self-supporting  Auxiliary  atid  Otbex  -'^ertices^' 
Student  Housing  . 
Laundry        •  ^ 

Food ,  S$.ry;tx;«s      „  '    -  '    -  '       .  , 

"^^        Healtb  Services        "  ...  .    .....  .  .      .  " 

Student  Stores    ,      , .    „      *      '    :  *  - ' 
■  Student  Union  and  Recreational  Activities  ' 
Off-Gfflnpjis  Br#nehes  ^ 
..   .Institutional  Support  and  Other ^Sfirvices  . 

'."  Other  Programs  Supported  by  Institutional!  Funds  , 

Total  Expenditure's       All  Current  Funds 


$  14,261,123 
218,017 
781,321 
1,492,630 
2,389,923 
192,561 
3,439,757 

:  "22,775,332 


6y72l337 
16,053,795 


"  '"■1,992,664 
:^3,294 
38,016 
416,187 
373,359 
4^4^96 
325^,820 
700,235 

5,73lj,131 

$  32,846*^234 


\ 


ERIC 


637 


Tabiy  A-2-16 


ELIZABETH  cfxY  STAIE  UNIVERSITY 
CURRENT  OPERATIONS,  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  Funds:  • 

Academic  Budget  Expenditures:  '  s 

Instruction  and  Departmental  Research  ?  a  9Q9 
Extension  and  Public  Service 

Libraries      ,  /                ,  164,495 

Student  Services -and  Administrative  Support  784, ^^^U 

Stu4entAid  56,466 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant  ^  /u3,oiJ 

#          Total   ^  ,        ..                                          -  -     •  ;    '  3>1,984 

Expenditures  Supported  by. Self-Generatkd  , 

Receipts  ^687,211 

Expenditures  .Supported  by  General  Fmid  -  * 

Appropriations  2,674,773  > 

Self-Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Other  Services:      .  -  . 

Student  HousXng                                    "   .  ,  It'n^ 

I-undry       A         ,.'                 ,   '    I  '  3]^'°" 

Food  Services                  .    •                  J  '  co'Ton 

Health  Servi(ie3    ...           ,  .      ^ '  >          ^     M  890 

^  .ktudent  tJnion  and  Recreational  Activities  S'So 

Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services    -    •  •  58,622 

Other  Programs  Supported  by  Ins titiitional  Funds  1,478,186 

Total  Expenditures  —  All  Current  Funds  .        $  5,716,243 


V 
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Table  /A-2-17 


FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  , 
CURRENT  OPERAITICNS,  1974-75  . 
FINANCIA5  SUMMARY 

State  Budget  Funds:  \/  ' 

Academic  Budget  Expenditures:  V 

Instruction  and  Dep^tmental  Research      /                              $  2,294,881 

Ex'tension  and  Public  Service  •                    512  108 

Libraries          '  311^913 

Student  Services  and  Administrative  Suppqrt        -       •  671,571 

Student  Aid   .                    ^  **                                              g2  -610 

^        •^Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant  693,136 

Total  ,  '  '      -  4,576,219 

Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Generated 

Receipts  .  j  1,479,397 

Expenditures  Supported  by  General  Fund 
Appropriations  ^  3,096,822 

'  V  '  ,  '  - 

Self -Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Other  Services: 
^         Student  Housing  392^913 
•  .        Food  Services  *    ^       (^2  245 

Health  Services  •    \  .        '         '      *  -  63*414 

Student  Union  and  Recreationkl  Activities  '   ^  '  ^  118,745 

Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services  ,        -  33,104 

Other  Programs  Supported. by  Institutional  Fund^  ^  757,023 

Total  Expenditures       All  Current  Funds-  .        .  •  $  6,423,663 


■■  'J  -  ...1..        .  '.' 
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/ 
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Xabl6  A-2-18 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
CURRENT  OPERATI(»JS,  1974-75.  . 

'  FINANCIAL  SWMiaiY''  •  •  •  r  ^  . 


State  Budget  Funds:         '        '                            *      -  ^  .        '  * 

Academic  Budget  Expend! tifres :                                .  ,  .      ,  ;  • 

Instruction  and  De^partineu,tal  Research"  -  $    6,281,651  ^ 

.  •      Organised  Research  100,591 

Libraries       ^                                                    •       .  ,  630,999 

'     Student  Service^  and  Administrative  Support  1,708,766 

Student  Aid  /  149,585 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant  519, 335 

Total                                                      .               *  .       11,390,927  ^ 

Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Generated  '       .  ^ 

Receipts  3,261,096 

Expenditures  Supported  by  General,  Fund ^ ' 
Appropriations  ,  8,129,831 

Self-Suppdrting  Auxiliary  and  Other  Services:,. 

Administration                                         "  23,739 

Student  Housing  897,856 
Laundry                                                                  . 121,201 

Food  Services                                            *  1,3»,650 

Health  Services                                   .  203,139 

Student  Stores  360,191 

Student  Union  and  Repreational  Activities  242,721 

Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services  25&>017 

Other . Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  Funds  3,804,214 


Total  Expenditures       AH  Current  Funds 


$  18,676,^55 
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Table  A-2-19 


nosth  carolbu  central  university 
•    current  operations,  1^74-75 

FINANCIAL  StJJWAR^  '  - 


State  Budget rpunds:  <  .  ^ 

/  Acadeinic  Budget<^  Expenditures:  1 
Instruction  land  Departmental  Research  ]        %  *  5,282, 572|#^ 

.  Organized  Research  "  c       '  ^  29^,054' 

Extension  anp  Public  S^rviCA  *  -  '    ^  :  '  8,278 


Libraries 


Student  Services  and  Administrative  Support  -  X,  l,52i'4,272 
Student  ^id 


638,917 


102,998 
579,944 

9,186,035 


I^aintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant  '  ^  1,579,944 

Total 

I) 

Expenditures  Supported  by  Self -Gene^rated 

Receiptk  ,  '     ^  ^  2,326,173  . 

,  Expenditures  Sup|>6rtea  by-  Geileral  FiAvd  * 

Appropxiiations  ^,  6,859,862  /  . 

Self-Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Othe^  Se;rvices:  4  j 

*  Administration  *"  '  '  '  '       28,060    ^  ^ 

Stiilent  Housing      -   '    ^  ^  .  ,  -      768,472  * 

Laundry  '   \        ^  ^  -^^4,929  ^l'- 

zFood  3ervices  '  -  '97^,259 

ilealt\i' Serviced  '     ^   ^  135,539 

'   Student  Stores  '  ^  ^»      ,  .^x-^- :  .  2U;112 

Student  Union  and  Recreational  Activities        ^  '  .2^3,395 
•   Institi^tional  Support  and  Other  Servic€^  ^     ^  ^T^.  .  — ^  '172,292 


Ot?iier  Programs. Supported  hy  iQft^utional  Fujld^l^  a23>97Q 
Total  Expenditures       All  Curreht  funds  $  12,5.66,063 


V  f 


•i'  =  .  -  .    ..     '  ■ 
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Table' A-2-20 


'XJt^ORTfli  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  OF  TRE  ARTS' 
•  qURRENT  OPERATI(»<S,  1974-75  ^ 


/ 


StatfT^Budget  Funds: 

Af^demic  Budget  Expenditures: 

Instruction  land  Departmental  Research 
Libraries 

Student  Services  and  Administrative  Support 
' Student  Aid 
/       Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 


\ 


Total 


Expenditures  5ui^ported  by  Self-Geneirated 

Receipts  ^        •  ^  >^ 
Expenditures.  Supported  by  Ge^n^ral^  Fund 
/  ^  Appropriations 

Self-Supporting  Auxiliary  "and  Other  Servid^es: 
Student  Housing  / 
Food  Services 
Health  Services 

Student  Stores        -  ^       *  *  ^ 
Total  Expenditures       All  .Current  Fun 


/ 

1,558,422 
127,507 
444,616 
8,267 
378^71 


254,750 
I80r,109 
57,551 
35,2?7 

$  3,045,070 


4 


612 


T^e  A-2-21/  • 

NORTH  CAROLlNA/^tATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  RALEIGH 
CURRENT  OPERATIONy,  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  Sw4lARY 


0^ 


State  Budget  Funds: 

Academic  Budget  Expenditures: 

IpstrucJ^'ion  and  Departmental  Research 
Organized  Research 
Ext6nsiot\^  and  Public  5^ervicj 

Agriculturiai  Exper^J^ifient  Station  and  Extension  Service 
.  Libraries 
^  Student  Servip^s  and  Administrative  Support 
Student  Aic 

MaintenatiieJe  and  Operation  of  Plant 


Total 


ienditi 
leceipts^ 
cpendil 


>upp9l:ted  by  Self-Generated 
Supported  by  General  Fund 


\App  r  opjfia  t  i  oris 

Self-Suppb^ing  Aiixiliary  and  Other  Services: 
Administration, 
Studenii  Housing 
Laundr^ 
Food  Services 
Health  Services 
Student  Stores 

Studeht  Union  and  Recreational  Activities 
Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services 

Other  Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  Funds 

Total  Expenditures  --  All  •Cui;Eei?t  Funds 


$  24,025,894 
*2, 604,  Oil 
2,343,969 
28,829,674 
1,905,421 
5,881,655 
117,246 
8,686,167 

74,393^437 


24,164^709 
50,228,728 


9,758 
2,144,911 
187,869 
(11,372) 
430,217 
474,888 
910,-518 
1,330,437 

21,060,341 

$100,931,004 


6i3 


Table  k^l-ll, 

PEMBROKE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
CURRENT  OPERATIONS,  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  ?unds : 

Academic  midget  Expenditures: 

•  Instruction  and  Departmentfal  Research 
^  Extension  and  Public  Service  \ 

Libraries  -l^h^ 
Student  Services  and  Administrative ' Suppor 

:udent  Aid 
^laintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 

Total 

Expenditures  Supported  by  Self 

Receipts 
Expenditures  Supported  by  Gener 
Appropriations 

If-Supporting  AuxiiTl^ary  and  Other ^ervi^sj. 
Student  Housing 
Food  Services 
Health  Servic 
Student  Store 

Student  Unioi^i  and  Recreational  Activities 
Institutioral  Support  and  Other  Services 

/    ■  '        /    "  ' 

Other  Programs  supported  by  Institutional  Funds 
Total  Expenditures  --  All  Current  Fyiids 


178,117 
145,205 
68,6P5 
307^4.98 
71, (^XT 
33,829 


697,228 
$  5,408,813 


614 
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Table  A-2-'23 


IVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CURRENT  OPERAT 

FINANCIAI^SUMMARY 


OLINA  AT  ASHEVILLE 
,  1974-75 


State  Budge^t  Funds: 

Academici  Budget  Expenditure 

In^tniction  and  Depa^mental  Research 
Exteiision  and  Pub IJlrq/ Service 
Lib^ar  ies 

Student  Servi^^s  an^  Admin istrXtive  Support 
Studfent  Aid 

Maintenance  anci  Opetation  o£  Plant 


Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Gen^ated 
iReceipts         I  / 
iixpenditures  Supported  by  General)  Fund 
^appropriations  "  ^ 


SeLf-Sup^rting  Auxiliary  and  Other  Servicea:' 
/  Student  Housing  ' 
/    Food  Services 
Health  Services  ' 
Student  Stores 

Student  Union  and  Recreational  Activities 
Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services 
✓ 

Total  E'xpenditures       All  Current  Funds 


464,996 

2,344,653 
1  , 


1,400,698 
/  735 
199,021 
630,036 
30,976 
548,183 

,2,8d9,649, 


150,980/ 

i;5ao6 

31,830 
123,073 
14,692 
5,680 

$  3,251,016 


I 


Table  A-2-24 


THE  UNIVERSITY' OF  NORtH  CAfaOLINA  At  CHAPEL  HILL 
CURREN'T  OPERATIONS,  1974-75 
.    •  FINAilciAL  SUrtMARY 


Sta^e  Budget  Funds:  * 

Academic  Budget  E:Cpendi tares-:  "      ^  ^ 

Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 
Area  Health  Education  Centers 
-  Organized  Research  \  y 

.  Extension  and  JPuli^lic  Service 
'       Libraries;  < 
Stude*nt  Services  a^d  Admini^rative  Support 
Student  Aid  >  /  '  - 

Maintenance  and  Operatiofi  of  Plant 

^   '  Total^ 

Expenditures,  Siipported  by  Self-Generated 
Receipts 

Expenditures  Supported  Ijy  General  Fund 
■*      .'  ^  Appropriations 

"  '  SeLf-Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Other  Services-: 
Administration  „     '  ' 

Student  Housing 

Laundry  /  ' 

Health  SArvicfts  '         ■  ^  ' 

institutional  Support  and  Other  Sefvi&«s 

Other 'Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  Funds  - 


k  49,468,970 
28,952,712 
3,108,125 
2,834,602' 
4,270,248 
9,052,499 
•  237,904 
11,998,526 

1^9,923,586 


21,881,221 
88,042,365 


T6tal  Expenditures  --'  All  Current  Funds 


36,037 
3,614,089 
639,535 
1,442,948 
26,296,429 

« 

45,565,840 
$187,518,464" 


594 


t^le  A-2-25 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
CURRENT  OPERATIONS,  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  Funds :  ^  *  * 

Academi c  okidget  Expenditures: 

InstructLdn  and  Departmental  Research  $  8,159,730 

^  Orgah^e^  Research  .  10,000 

Extension  and  Public  Service  330,426 

Libraries       '  1,129,808 

Student  Services  and  Administrative  Support  1,783,897 

Student  Aid  123,154 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant  *  1,970,450 

Tota=l  13,507,465 
Expenditures^  Supported  by  Self-Generated 

'keceipts  ^  2,566,844  ft 

Expenditi^res  Siipported  by  General  Fund  '  ^ 

Appropr  ia  t  ions  10 , 940  ^  62 1 

/  Self-SupportingSAuxiliary  and  Other  Services:  "  ^ 

'  .      Administration^  *  101,348 

StudentJJousing       ^                          '  853^779 

5ood  Services   919,820 

Health  Services         w                        .  -  172^794 

Student -Union  and  R^reational  Activities  *         _  -  ^  *l243ji823 

1       Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services  201,421 

1  -                                 -  ,                               /  •  '  / 

Othfei;  Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  Funds     J  1,128,971 

.Totil  Expenditures  --All  Current  Funds  .  .      $  17,129,421 


Table  A-2-26  • 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  GREENSBORO 
^     .         CURRENT  OPERATIONS,  197A-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  Funds: 

Academic  Budget  Expenditures: 

Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

Organized ' Research 

Extension  and  Public  Service  y 

Libraries 

^'Student  Services  and  Administrative  Support 
\    Student  Aid 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 

•Total 

Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Geneprated 
Receipts 

Expenditures  Supported  by  General  Fund 
Ap'tjr  opr  ia  t  ions 

Self -Supper ting  Avpciliary  and  ^ther  Services: 
Student  Housing 
Laundry 

Food" Services  ' 
Health  Services 
-  :        Institutional  •Support  and  Other  Services 

Other  Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  Funds 


*$  12,148,627 
29,995 
217,884 
1,153,321 
2,178,307 
59,995 
2,886,283 

18,674,412 


5,237^397  . 
13,437,015^ 


Total  Expenditures 
4 


All  Current  Funds 


2,l97',l3g' 
327,321 
^  1,527,744 
'430,690 
229,791 

4,X)05,070 

$  27,392,166 


O  


^ERLC 


.  618 


5^t 


.  Table  A-2-27  . 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NCHITH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 
CURRENT  OPERATKWS,  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  Funds:. 

Academic  Budget  Expenditures: 

Instruction  and  Departmental  Res;^^ch  , 
Organized  Research  ^'  y^^. 

Extension  and  Public^^Se^ice 
*  Libraries 

Student  Services  ^nd  Administrative  Support 

Student  Aid  ^  

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 


btal 


Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Generated 
Receipts 

Expenditures  Supported  by  General  Fund 
App^ofiriattons 


If -Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Other  Services-;' 
'      .  Administration  ^ 
"    Student  Housing 
Food  Services 
Health  Services 

Student  Stores  •  '  .  , 

Student  JJnion  and  Recreational  Activities 
Institutional  Supports  and  Other  Services 

Other  Programs  Supporteji  by  Institutional  Funds 

Total  Expenditures  —  All  Current  FuxmIs 


^ui^rent 


6i9 


ERIC 


Table  A-2-2iS 


WESTERN  CAROilNA  UNIVERSITY 
CURRENT  OPERATIONSt  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  Funds: 

Academic  Budget  Expenditure^: 

istruction  and  Departmental  Reseaiffih 
Organized  Research  ^^\^ 

i:  tens  ion  and  Public  Servipe^ 
Libraries 

^  — ^  Smdent  Services^^ntl^dministratiye  Support 
Stihlent  Aid^.-^'"^^  | 
Mai  itena^nce  and  Operation  of  Planjt 

To til  ^  .  ; 

^(Expenditures  Supported  by  Self -Generated 

Nteceipts  .       I      -  - 

•   Ex^tenditures  Supported  by  Gdneral  Fund 

^pprop^riations  ^  I 

,  Self -Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Other  |  Seryifces : 
,    Student  Housing 
Food  Services 
Health  Services 

, Student  Union  knd  Recreational  Activities 
Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services 

Other  Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  Funds 

4  ... 

Total  Expenditures  --  All  Current  Funds  ^ 


3,039,044 
8,913,962 


7,226,197 
107,657 
105,697 

*  947,213 

1,434,440 
126,795. 

2,005,007 

•11,953,006 


1,543,561 
1,534,287 
242,163, 
750,856 
177,750 

'  '.3,584,772 

$  *19,786,395 


20 


598 


e  A-2-29 


Vn:NSTON--SALEM  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
qjRRENT  OPERATIONS,  1974--75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  Funds:  » 
Academic  Budget  Expeaditures: 

Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 
Libraries 

Student  Services  and  Administrative  Suf^rt 
Student  Aid 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 
Total 

t  Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Generated 

Receipts  /  1,115,804 

'  Expenditures  Supported  by  General  Fund 

Appropriations  3,222,402 

Self -Supporting  Auxiliary  and  (^ther  Services:  / 
.  StuMtit  Housing 

Laundry  \^ 

Food  Services  *  ' 

Health  Services 

Student  Union  and  Recreational  Activities 
•  Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services 

Other  Programs  Supported  by  Institutional  ^Funds'  .    *  * 

Total  Expenditures*-*  All  Current  Funds 


621 


Table  A-2-30 


GENERAL'  ADMINISTRATION 
CURRENT  OPERATIONS,  1974-75 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


State  Budget  Funds: 

Academic  Budget  Expenditures: 

Instruction  and  Depart^mental  Research  $  602,489 

Extension  and  Public  Service  1,512,848 
Student  Services  and  Administrative  Support  1,976,348 
> 

Total  .  ,•  4,091,685 

Expenditures  Supported  by  Self-Generated 

Receipts  ^  757,655 

Expenditures  Supported  by  General  Fund  ^ 
appropriations  3,334,030 

Self-Supporting  Auxiliary  and  Other  Services:       .  .  * 

Student  Loan  and  Federal  Aid  Programs  .      '  461^366 

Institutional  Support  and  Other  Services  '  688,738 

Total  Expenditures  —  All 'Current  Funds  .  .5^'41,789 


600               "        •  .        ,  • 

t  " 

•  - 

1 

•  '                       Table  A-2-31 

.    NORTH  CAROLINA  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 
CURRENT  ra>ERATIONS,  1974-75 
FINAiJCIAL  SUMMARY 

• 

State  Budget  Funds: 

Academic  Budgfet  Expenditures: 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  j 

- 

$  41  ,,8 78, 175 

> 

Expenditures  Supported  Jjy  Self -Genera ted 
Receipts 

Expenditures  Supported  by  General  Fund 
Appropriations 

28,612,303 
13,265,872 

Total  Expendi^^          All  Current  Funds                 »  . 

• 

$  41,878,175 

* 
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^                            The  University  of  !totth  Carbltha 

.    '       -      *        Capital-  Improvements  Allocations,  1973  *  ,  i 

*■  •  - 

,  Appalachian  State  Uni-versity 

Bus ines$' Building  •  ^     -           *  •  $  1,890,000 

Physical  Services  Facility    '         *    ^  /  875,000 

Walks,  Drives '^and  Landscaping         •  ,  313,000 

Speech  and  Art  Building     -  *    ^     '  2,582,000 

.   Outdoor  Instructional  Space  66,000 

"            \          '                 ■        r  -                 ^  5 , 72  6 , 000 

T!aSt^  Carolina  University  .  , 

'Medical  School  7  '              A              '        '  7,500,000 

Addition  to  Humanities  Bi/ilding    ,     '  2,135,000 

-   Library  Renovation          4  :  :   '  720,000 

Heating  Plant  Expansion  '                '  *  1,850,000' 

'  .       Utilities  .                          .                   .  :       <       ^  38,000       '  / 

Roads,  Walks  ^d  Parking                     >  "  •  55^000 

Storm  Drainage            ,          '  '  ^  '40,000^ 

•Removal  of  A3((chitectural  Barriers  '  •      _  50.X 


Elizabeth  Citv^^tate  Uniyerslty'  •                 ^    ;  : 

"  Central^ittply,  Storage  and  Service  Building  '   '  207,000 

Irtdustriaof^Arts*  Building             •  •  1,175,000 

'    Road^^  ywLks,  and  Parking          -  220^000 

;  '  ?  1,6132,000 

Fayetteville  State  University  * 

Auditorium  Renovation  '  ,    ^  165,000 

Administration  Building  Addition  ^                  .     ^  186,000 

v*  ''     S^Mogy*^  Greenhouse  ^  .^^-^               \  '  90,000 

lerground  Irrigatidh  System  '        .  .75,000. 

sidence  *  90,000 

^AiWCoiiditi/t^n  Taylor  Science  Building  *                        ^           *  71,000 

Aid  CoMitlorLjtiys ical* Education  (Partial)   ,      ^  41,000. 

Ait  cyJa^iop  Lilly  Gymnasi.um  (Partial)'  *          ,           .         ^  32,000 

T|fag4!s^d^|ii^  ^       '  J  58^000 

\:       .      '  .                     ,  r  808,000 


\^^Natiiral  Science  Building  "  *  .        '       •    -     '  2,830,000 

/      Murphy  Hall  Renovation ' /;      ^!  ^      *•            '  422,000 

.  ^  Horae  Mailagement,  fldude  Renovation  .     ^  3I,0(R) 

p  vv/    .  ^   : 'l^hnis  Courts    .                  J   ,                                         '  .  7^^000 

•    .  ^*  '  -  ^  o     '  .  >    '         *      <  _   *               *  330,000 


N^tth /^atplina  C^ntr^il  atiyersity     ^  *       ,    *  :         ^  -  / 

->     tChancellpr'S  Rjeside'nce      ;         ;  -^-.^  ^*       •     '  '  90,00t)        -  ^^^ 

Lav  SchoM  Adaitlon  >nd  Renovation    -     .   .           —  *    : *    ;  '368,000   .  , 

Ul>d6irgtottnd  S^eaiii  Llne-'ReplaC€itent^^                           5.         ^  /!M)>j^  \,  :^ 

I'tne  Arts  BuildiTig.A«fdition  and  Tletiovatlot^     '         4'  •»    *  1^465 ,.0p0 

Forking  Drive Aand  W«lk«  ^         ;  ^  .    ^  /      •  ^  -"T^tOOih:^;  .  V  >        /  ; 


4*  " 


I  ■  r 


North  Carolina  School  "of^.  t^e .^rjre^ 

Advance  Plajftning-Wotk  i51»c^,,     ^-  " 

North  Ca^roilna  ^tate  University  - 
Pesign  ^ctiool  Addition  » 
Grounds  Improvements 
^destrian  Underpass 
'  Y^cJborough  Drive  Extension 
'  ^  Ci^ivert  for  West,  Rocky  Branch'  ' 
.  -     •  i>rXTnary"E'lec-,tc-L&al.  pistributioJn 
yater  >DistrjLbutio.n  ,  * 
*;  Sctect'  Paving        1  .'k,'y'''^ 
Steam  Di#t*l-.5u'^'0!^fi\       .     ;  ' 
Fir^  a^d  Siinjio^e  jCt^ntrol  ,      \"  • 
Coliseum  Imprpv^rr)iei>.tjS' - 
Removal  bf  Architectural  farriers 
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-  150,000 

•1,2^0,000. 

'  450,000 
,  180,000 
..600,000 

"  ^  310,000 

250,000 
;    '  50,(J00'  . 
*  •  35,000 
'  575,000'' 
.60,000'  ' 
366^000 
•  38,500 
4,134^500, 


,1 


North  Carolina -S-fate^  University  -  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
^ William  Hall  Renovation  ' 

^.iPembroke  State  Unjfversity       *  - 

<3hancelior -s  Residence  *      y  *      „       ^'     *  ^  ■ 

•»  Olassropm  Building  ;     f  ^ 

,    „  *    Recreation  F^ld  Relocatit^n  ,  .   

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
Administration  Building  Renovation* 
Addition  to  Humanities  Building 
Addition  to  Maintenance  6u|lding  -  ^ 
^ -*  Sidefiralks-and  Landscaping",  ^ 
.  TieflH)v#t  of  ^Arch'ittecturAl^Barriftrs  ..y"^^*, 
«^      >  '     '  .  , 

^* 

University  of  North  Cai^plina  ^T^Chapel  llill  '5^cSdemic  Affai 

Utilit^ie6  and  Sit'e  tmproyements 
^  ,      Memorial^Hall  Repair^    *  ^  ' 
'        Electrical  RepaTir  ^f  Six  (§)  BuiUlgigs  i 
•   Sewage  Treatment:  Plant  Addftion    ^  ^ 

Wilson  LiS^ry  Stack  Addition 
,    Person  HaYl  Rgno^ation^  •  ^ 

Alumni  Hall  Rcnovationr  » 

SautiderjJ  Hall  Renovation  1 

Removal  bf  Architectural  ^rriers< 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
•  Laboratory-Office  Building  ^ 

 Utilitfes  and  Site  tmprovements 

n  Rene'vate'MacNiHer  naij^    ^  ~;  ^ 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
Earth  Life  Scfence  Ifuilding  ,  ^ 

liess:    197^  /(pp^Vpriatioiis  "      .   '  ' 
Landscaping ^  • 
/     Rbads  and'Walka       >  * 
"   Removal  *df  i^rdij;tectuxal  Barriers'  ^  * 


Healt^h  Affairs 


880,000 


15,j000 
1,315,000 

35,000 
1;365,000 


98,000. 
370,(500  ' 
13f,000 

20r,000 
175.000 
'>94,000 


326,000 
160^000 
200  ^0 

'  100,000. 

3,>50,(}00 
120,000 
485,000= 

*  415^000 
6.000 

5,502,000  ' 


I2,a20,000 
:  380,000 
4,050.000 


*-4.;62  0,000 


4,^ 


0,000 
10,000 

150.^000 

7S.% 


4,845»000- 


4  ~ 


i 


4 
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University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Life  Sciences  Building  Addition 
Roof  Replacements 

Air  Condition  Alumna^*  House,  ^ 
Aycoek  A^ditoriiI^^•^Rendvation  *  . 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
Electricarl  Utilities  Expansion 
Gas  Utilities  Expansion 
^  Drainage  System ^Extension 
Receiving'.WaVeljouse  and  Centfal  Storage 
Replace  Heat  Pump  -  ^oggard  Hall 
,  Health  and  Phjfs^cal  EdudcatiOn  Building 
/Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers 


Western  Cafcblina  University 

Classroom- and  Office  Building  ^ 
Fuel  Oil  Storage  Tank 
Roof  Repairs  and  Replacement  ' 
Walk^,  Drives  and  Landscaping 
•Additional  Water  Distribution  Lines 
Addition  to  Pumping  Station 
Addition  and  Renovation  to  Campus,  Lighting 
Emergency  Generator 
Fire  Protectibn  and  Safety 
Less:  Self-iiquidattng 
;    Removal  of  Af dkitectur^l  Barriers.  ^ 


149,600' 
■109.600 


<1  : 


erJc 


Winston-Salem  State  University 

Health  jftnd  Physical  Education  Building  Addition  and 
•  iiBPRettovation 
Landscaping 

Replace  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Lines 

Fine  Arts  Building  Renovation  .  / 

Maintenance  Building  and  Garage 


Geineral  Administration 

Removal  of  Architectural^  Bar/iers 

University-wide  A 

'  ,  Land  (Approp'H^  the  department' of  AdminiHration) 

Nor*th,  Carolina  MemoiiyT  Hospital  .  . 

•  '      Renovate  Fou^h/rloor  for  Obstetrics  and  Nuraet^ies 
^  Renovate  3r/,  Jfth,  6th,  and  7th  Ploo|:s  , 
Expansion  of  Hospital  Supportirfg  Services  ^ 


TOTAL 


*  I 

*  I 


6  to 


2,550,000 
1^80,000 
125,000 
815.000 

3,670,000 


100,000 
8,000 
60,000 
239,000 
50,000 
2,605,000 
-  23.000 
3,085,000 


2,695, 
60,000 
249,000 
100,000 
^  75,^000 
^0,000 
50,000 
22,500 
I     s  ■  . 
.  40,000 
60.000 
3,441,500 


2,265,000 
100,000 
75,000 
162,000 
310.000 

2,912,000 


20^00 

.  A 

3,c/00,000 


-  7"  895,000 
•3,040,000 
/:  8.140.000 
12,075,000 

$  88,851,000 
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The  University, of  North  .Carolina 
Capital  Improvements  Allocations,  1974 


Appalachian  State  University 

Supplemeljit  to  Watier  Stfpply  Facility  Project 
Repal^rs  to  I)uncan\Hall  Interior 
Improvement  50  Classrooms,  Appalachian/Hall 
Occu^atidinal  Safety  and  Hiealth  Act  / 
Remoj-al  ojf  Architectural  Barriers 

East  Carolina  ijnitersity  <. 
Medical  sbhoo'l 

Wah/l-Coates  School,  Renovation  and  Addition  (Planning) 
Planetari'um  (Planning)  , 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 


50,000 
35,bOQ 
30,000 
60,900 
70.000 
245,900 


7,500,000 
-82,000 

83.700 
7,709,700 


lElizaWeth  Ci/ty  State  University 

iSypplement  to  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building 
/Roofing  and  Exterior  Repairs  to -Buildings 
/  Campas  Survey  and  Utilities  Map 
f"  Supplement  to  Lane  Hall  Renovation  Project 
/     Supplement  to  Moore  Hall  Renovation  Project 
/      Library  Addition  (Planning) 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers 


-35,0,000 
200,000 
15,000 
35,000 
30,000 
2^6,000 
21,100 
13.500 
710,600' 


Fayetteville  State  University                       •          '  ^                           or  nnn 

Campus  Drainage  Project  Supplement  .                 -  nnn 

Resurface  Roads,  Hast  Campus        '                 r  .  \            ,                   or  nnn 

Dei^li^n  of  Newbold  School  oc  nnn 

Reiia^te  Taylor  Science  Building  CPlanning)  25,000 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  ° 

/  o  143,000 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Tecjlnical ' State  University 

Roofing  and  Exterior  Repairs  to  Buildings     ,  -        ,    -  nn 'nnn 

Campus  Grounds  Improvements  .         ^  «' nnn 

Supplement  to  Electrical  Distribution  System  Project  '  60,000 

■,  ■      Social  Science  Building  (Planning)                   •  .           ^  In'nnn 

Pre-School  Laboratory  Building  (P^annjLng)  Innnn 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  n  nnn- 

Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers            /  *  ^°<2^X^ 

.«      ^  543^000 

North  Carolina  tJentral  University                       •    ■  [          ^                 m  nnn 

.    Supplement  to  Parking  and  Resurfacing  Roads  >           ]  nnn 

Addition  to  Jiaintenance  Shops       •      .          .  ■    '                    -     alnnn  ' 

Health  Science  Building  (Planning)  '  iq  nnn 
.  ,  ■  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

,         .                 .           ,               '  •  240,000 


# 

Table  Cont. 


North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
VtorkpJace  Construction 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 


) 


North  Carolina  State  University 

Air  Condition  Television  Studio 
Additional  Fuel  Oil  Storage  Tank 

Addition  and  Renovation  to  Gardner  Hall  (Planning) 
General  Academic  Building  (Planning) 
^        Page  Hall  Renovation  (Planning) 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 


Pembroke  State  University    '  , 

Extension  of  Roads  and  Walks 
Mainteynance  Building 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Aisheville 

Repairs  td' Buildings  and* Fuel  Oil  Storage 
Campus  Survey  and  Utilities  Map 
Supplement  to  Social  Science  Building  Proj[ect 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  -  ^c!(ademic  Affairs 
Physical  Education  and  Intramural  Facilitir  (Planning)^ 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers 


/ 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
Maintenance  Warehouse  and  Shops 
Office-Classroom  Building  (Planning) 
•  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Exterior  Repairs  to  Buildings 
Business  and  Economics  Building  (Planning) 
, Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
Rempval  of  Architectural  Barriers 


University       North  Carolina  at* Wilmington 
Occup^^tional  Safety^  and  Health  Act 

Western  Carolina  University 
Water  Stot'age  Rdservoir 
Renovatloa  to  Steam  Lines 
Rqii4  Construction,  Oteen  Campus      .  > 
.Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 


er|c. 


$  3,6fi5,000 
20.000 
3,705,000 


105,000 
70,000 
95,000 

310,000 
32,000 
84.958 

696,958 


50,000 
157,000 
22,895 
14.500 
244,395 


75,000 
15,000 

100,000 
96.100 

286,100 


165, 000 « 

193,,109v 

28^.705 

641,814 


245,000 
290,000 
85.238 
620)238 


550,000 
115,000 
28,000 
40.000 

733,000, 

// 
■/ 

12,000 


365^000 
175,000 
10,000 
73>0()0 

623, eoo 


629 


f 
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Winston-Salem  State  University  ; 
Re-Roof  Eller  Hall  ^ 
Additional  Fuel  Oil  Tank 
Communications  Building  (Planning) 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  'Act 


10,000 
55,000 
75,000 
12.000 
152,000 


General 'Administration 

Occupational  Safety  and  Healfh  Act 

UniVersity-wide 

Improvements  reguired  for  compliance  with  the 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers  to  the  Handicapped 


3,000 


1,000 
28.295 
29,295 


\ 


North ^Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 

Electronic /Pneumatic  System  , 
**^Esculator 
Burn  Center 

Less:  Receipts 
-^Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 


TOTAL 


1^750,000 
■  500.000 


250,000 
90,000 

1,250,000 
142.000 
1,732,000 

' $. 19,071,000 


6C4 


.    Table  A-2-35 

The  IMiversity  of  North  Carolina 
Capital  Xpproyements  Allocations,  1975 


Appalachian  State  University 
Campus  Utilities 
Walks  a^d  Drrves 
Greenhouse 

Building  Renovations 

f 

East  Carolina  University 

Intramural  Fields,  Grading, 
Drainage  and  Preparation 
♦    Medical  School  Complex 


Elizabeth  City  State  University 

^    Addition  to  Maintenance,  Storage 
knd  Service  Building 
Renovation  of  Williams  Hall 


Fayettcville  State  University 
Master  Water  Meters 

Itorth  Carolina  A  &  T  State.  University 
Renovating  Computer  Center  ' 

Air  Conditioning 
Utili-ties  Survey  ^ 
(Storm  Drainage) 


North  Carolina  Q^ntral  University 
Law  School  Building 
Auxiliary  Electric  Power  System  for 
^        Heating  Plant 

Repairs  to  Steam  Lines 

Repairs  to»Central  Heating  System 


North  Carolina  School  of  *  the  Arts  ^ 
'  /Renovations  -  Design  and  Production  Facilities, 
P     Theatre  and 'Costimcf  Shop 

North  Oarolina  State  University  ' 
I     Building  Repairs  a^d  Alterations 
!     MaiJi  Boiler  Repairs 

Steam  Distribution  '  • 


248,500^ 
150,000 
86,500 
245,000 
730,000 


60,000 
6>000>Q!00 
6,060,000 


250,000 

100. oog 

050,000 


25,000 


45,000 

20.000 
65,000 


250,000 

'l3o',obo 

375,000 
275.000 
930,000 


43',  200 


385,000 
25,000 
90,000. 

500,000 


ERIC  ' 
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Pembroke  State  Itoiversity*' 
Sewage  DiapMal  System 

UNC-Asheville  '  . 

Renovation  of  Social  Science 
Wing  of  Administration  Building 

DNC-Chapel  Hill 

Utilities  and  Site  Improvements 
Expand  Capability  of  Teaching  Labs 

in  Berryhill  Hall  , 
Steam  Plant' Pollution  Control 


80,000 


153,000 


410,000 

400,000 
100,000 
910,000 


UNC-Charlotte 

Utilities  Expansion 
Addition  to  Boiler  Plant 
Boiler/Sewer  Connection 


145,500 
100,000 
8.500 
254,000 


DNC-Greensboro 

Renovations  to  Foust  Administration  Building 

Repairs  to  Steam  Plant  Ghlraiey 

New  Roof  for'  Foiist  Administration  Building 


75,000 
15,000 
30.000 
120,000 


•UNC -"Wilmington 

Ctfos a- Campus  Connecting  Road 

Western  Carolina  University 

•Renovations  to  Itoote  Hall 
Walks",  Drives,  Landscaping 
^         Reid  Gym  Renovation 

,   Repair  Roof  and  Exterior  Surface 

of  HcKee,  Hoey,  and  Bird  Buildings 
.  ■ Supplement  to  .Classroom-Office  Building 


135,000 


528,300 
125,000 
82,000 

50,000 
200.000 
985,300 


Winston-Salem  State  Ubiversity 
Utilities  Survey 

TOTAL  / 


:  20.. 000 
$  11,360,500 


Table  A-2*-36 


The  Universitj^  of  North  Carolina 
Capital  laiproyaoiezitB  Allocations,  1976 


Appalachian  State  .University/ 
Building  Renovations 

East  Carolina  University 

Medical  School  Complex 

Fayetteville  State ^University 

Air  Condition  Spaulding  Infirmary 
Major  Repairs  and  Improvements 


North  Carolina  A  &  T    State  University 
Campus  Utilities  Improvements 

N^th  Carolina  Central  University 
Law  School  Building 
Renovate  and  Air  Condition  Classroom 

Building  > 
Waterproof  l^RDTC  Building 


North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  ^  ^ 

Renovate  Chancellor's  Residence 
and  Grotmds 

Renovations  -  Design* and  Production  Facilities, 
Theatre  and  Cos  time  Shop 


$  500,000 
22,145,000 


50,000 
100.000 


150,000 
200,000 

2,250,000' 

400,000 
10^000 
2,660,000 


25,000 


132,500 


North  ^Carolina  State  Ikiiversity 

Harreison  Hall  Mechanical  System 
Replacement 


Pembtoke  Sta 


ity 

nd-  Tiling 


-giapel  Hill 
"-Steani  Plant  Pollutioa>ft>ntrol 
Vocational  Rehab^Mffation  Center 


\^8tem  CarollwrSIgdversity 
''^^>  \~lnatal4HK)ujtdoor***i4ght8  for 

\.  Health  and  Physic^KEdwatlon  Fields 


Electrical  Dlstri 


[on  System 


Vixttton-Salem  State  iklver^ity 

Cnpus  Utlllt?es  Xmproveaenta 

TOTAL  \ 


500,000 
60,000 


2,150,000 
:  300,000 
2,450,000 


40,000 
200.000 
240,000 


$  29,222,500 
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Table  A-2-37 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Capital  Improvements  Bond  Issue,  197^ 


Appalachian  State  University  ^ 
Library  Book  Tower  4 

Elizabeth  City  State  University' 
Additiotv--tD  Library 

Fayetteville  State  University 

Science  Building  ^ 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 'State  University 
Social  Science  Building 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Gardner  Hall  Addition 


3,328,000 


1,204,1)00 


4,380,000 


2,127,000 


.2,705,0.00  ^ 


Pembroke  State  University 

Fine  Arts--Home  Economics  Building^ 
Construction — Restoration  of  Old  Main 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
Classroxjm  Building 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HilL 

Physical  Education  and' Intramural  Facility 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
'  -Classroom-Office  Building 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Business  and  Economics  Building 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  ^/ 

General  Classroom  Building  -  ^'  ^ 

Western  Carolina  University 

Building  for  Administrative  Offices  and  Museum 

Winstori-Salem  State  University 
Conmunications  Building 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Governors 

Universijty-wide  Architectural  Barrier  Removal  and 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  Projects 
f    University-wide  Land  Acquisition 


1,-535,000 
^-  800,000. 
^  2,335,000 


1,900,000 
5,372,000 

6,ooa,ooo 

5,153,000  • 
1,665,000       •  . 
3,423,000 
2,175,000 


1,000,000 
500.000 
1,500,000 


ERIC 


TOTAL 


6.34 


$43,267,000 
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Table  A-2-39 

DEGREE  AND  TERMINAL  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
OFFERED  8Y  THE  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1973-74 


Source:    The  Independents  (n.d.,  Raleigh),  no  ptAlisher  listed, 
ca.  1973. 
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!♦>  b<Af>ed  an  assumption  <J  10  ner  h. en^  cJtpcline  from  i  Aprii  1?*70  in 
ic  /rar^s  dufitig  tbe  Ifl/o-SO  decadev    C.  Horace  Hamilton,  North 
Catfolln^  PopulaCion  Trends;    /.^enu? graphic  Soutcebco]t.^3  vols..  Chapel  Hillr. 
Caro>ti{a  Fotxuiation  Te^er ,  1974,  1975).  IIJ,  p./  222  . 

S^es  2  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  migratfoft  and*  mortal ity  rates  for 

decade.  11)60-1^70  xsjill  remain  unchanged  until.  1^80.    U.  S.  Census  of 
PopuXatibn.  1970,  T^eneral  Characteristics,  North  Carolina,  .PC  (P)  -^B35, 

'«.//>  ^ 

'USA' 198-0  'projections'  afevSeriU^    I  . 'i.um  t^opul a t lo h  Est Ima t g s^  ^ tfd-Proj ec t ioni 


•  1 


Table  A'-3-2 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POPULATION  BY 


lt«ald«nce  «nd  Color 


?opulation 
1970  i960 


Copulation 
Change 

Nigp^er  Percent 


RESIDENCE  AND  COLOR,  igejD-yO  ^ 

,PercW*ll«  Dlstrlhut  lont 
By  Color  Area  By  Color  ly 

And  Area  Color  Are«a 
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C.  Hora/e  HamiUon,  Nrirth  Carolina  Population  tyeJts.  ^  Pemofiraphlc 
SourceSbQk  (3  vols..  Chapel  HiU.:    Carolina  Population  Center,  1974, 
p,  66. 


Note: 


Urban  i/puUt Ions, Comprise  all  .persons  living  in, CD  incorporated  pUces 
of  2,535  or  more:  •  (2)  the  urtan  fringe,, whether  incorporated  or  not, 
aroui/ 'cities  of  . 50,000  or  more;,  and  (3)^unincorporat^d  places  ofc  2y^00.or 
«pr«!^out8ide'  of  an  urban  fringe.^  The  remaining  pdpulaUon  is. 
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liable  A-3-7^ 


PERCENTAOE  OF  N0B3H  CAROLINA  RESIDENT  STUDENTS  ENROLLS}  . 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTIONS*,  B^AGE,  FALL  1975 


AGE 

PERCENTAGE 

niVITT  ATTI7T7 

nu  i«A  1 -1 V  IS 
PERCENTAGE 

1  AT 

1  A 
xo 

» 

11  o 

12 . 9 

1  Q 

\  1  ^  Q 

28  •  7 

1 A  9 

42 . 9 

0  1 

56.3 
64  .0 

• 

00 .4 

•  • 

71  ^ 

71  •  7 

25 

2.7 

74.4 

•             Q  A 
7  •  U 

00/.  >' 

83 .4 

31-35 

3.9 

87.3 

36-AO 

1.9 

89,2  ' 

41-45-. 

1.4 

•90.6 

'  46-50 

0.7 

91.3 

More  than  50 

1.1 

92,4 

Unknown 

 t  

7.6 

100.0 

^Conmiunity  colleges        military  cd^ters  are  omitted* 
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Table  A-3-8 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE-AGE  POPULATIONS 
'l8  TO  21  AND  18  TO  23;  1965-80 


Year 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

197(? 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


1980 


ve  Births 
18  Years 
Prior* 


College 
•  Age 
Population 
(18r-21)** 


112,877 
109,430 
107,970 
106,486 

110, 9ia 
111,272 
111,856 
114,846 
L15,365 
n6,274 
113,44(K 
110,6^8 
110,884 
109»779 
lll.SQp 
109,672 


370,600 
389,300 
409,900 
416,400 
415,800 
4J.8,266 
423,800 
433,000 
'438,000 
444,500 
447,500 
445,000 
442,000 
436,000 
434,000 
433,000 


Extended  ' 
College  Age 
Population 
(18-23)** 


639,000 


*yital  Statls'tica  (N.C.  Departnent 
Services,  1974  and  prior' year?) . 
**CojLlege-age  po^ul-atioQ  estimated 


of  Human> Resources ,  Division  of  H^a^th 
.except>for  1970. 
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ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
1968-75  ACTUAL  AND  1976-85  PROJECTED 


I  ear 

1  • 

N.  C.-l  ' 
Live  Births 
18  Years 
Prior 

2 

High  Schoor 
Graduates 

Si  x^Year. 
Cumulative 
High  School 

Graduates 
K.  C. 

IHgh  School"^ 
Graduates 
USA 
(000) 

Six-Year 
Cumulative 
,High  School 
Graduates 
USA 
(000) 

1968 

106,486 

V  64,677 

364,854 

2  ,702 

14,918 

1969 

110,910 

67,287 

683,660 

2  ,829 

15, 797 

1970 

111,272 

67,564 

398,118 

2,896 

16,403" 

19  7i 

111,856 

68,821 

399,538 

2,943 

16,681 

1972 

114,846 

70,242 

403,599 

3,006 

17,055 

1973 

115,365 

69,322 

407,911 

3,037 

17,413 

19  74 

116,274 

69,972 

413,206 

3,095 

17,806- 

* 

1975 

113,440 

69,814 

415,735 

3,119 

18,096 

1976 

110,698 

70,000 

418, 171 

3,130 

'  18,330 

1977 

110,884 

71,100 

420,450 

3,148 

18,535 

1978 

109,779 

70,900 

-  421,108 

3,133 

18,662 

1979 

111,880 

72  ,000 

42  3,786 

3,086 

18,711 

1980 

109,672 

71,800 

425,614 

3,043 

18,659 

19S1 

107,364 

70,600 

426,319 

3,001 

18,541 

1982 

106  ,061 

70, 600 

426  ,929 

18,319 

19«3 

97  ,656  ^ 

66  ,800 

422,642 

/^2,783 

'  17,954 

1984 

92,727 

63,200 

414,903 

17,500 

J985 

92,600 

.  62,400 

405,332 

NA 

NA 

^Vital  Statistics  (N. 

C.  Defiartment 

of  Human  Resources, 

Division  of  Health  Services, 

1974  and  prior  years)* 

^High  school  graduate  projections  provided  bv  State  Department  Dt  Public  Instruction. 
These* figures  repre»etot  only.  grad\iates  of  North  Carolina  p>^ULlic  hi^h  schools;  they  do  not 
include  graduates  of 'private  high  schools  (2,400  ip  1975)  or  recipients  of  G.E.D, 
certificates  (13.722  In  1^75)-   *  ■  ' 

^Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to  1983-84,  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Center 
for' Education  Statistics,  1975).  *  - 
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Table 

ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  IN  NUKIH  CAROLINA 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES,  1900-1975 


629 


Year         Public  Institutions        Private  Institutions*      All  Institutions* 


(Fall) 

Number 

Perpent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

1900 

1,766 

3  7 . 67^ 

2  ,932 

62.4% 

4,698 

1910 

2,581 

39.2 

4,005 

^0. 8 

6,586 

1920" 

'  4,751 

59.7 

3,210 

40.3 

7,961 

1930 

9,324 

49.3 

9,605 

50.7 

18,929 

1940 

15,233 

47.7 

16,713 

52,3 

31,946 

1946 

21,518 

49.9 

21,582 

'50.1 

43,100 

♦  1947 

23,912 

51.3  J 

22,686 

48.7 

46,598 

1948 

23 ,657 

51.4  { 

'  22,382 

48.6 

46,039 

1949 

24,247 

52.  5 

21,956 

47.5 

46,203 

1950 

23 ,870 

53.4 

20,'872 

46.  6 

44,742 

1951 

21,877 

53.7 

18,831 

46.3 

■  -40,708 

.  H52 

22,314 

54.0 

19,013 

46.0 

41,327 

1953 

22 ,888 

53  .4 

19,967 

46.6 

42,855 

23 ,867 

51  9 

■  22,131 

48.1 

45,998 

Z  J  ,  T'D  O 

•  7'^  QS7 

"   Aft  n 

49  99  "i 

1956 

28,228 

'  51.8 

'26,306 

_48.2  . 

54,534 

1957 

28,414 

50.8 

27,481 

49.2, 

55,895 

1958 

30,498 

^  50.8 

29,575 

49.2 

60, 0/3 

1959 

33  Q63 

52.2 

30,325 

47.8 

63,38'8 

1960 

35,894 

53, 1 

31,679 

46.9 

67,573 

1961  ~ 

40,056 

53.3 

35,145 

46,7 

■  75*201 

1962; 

43,419 

53,7 

37,385 

46.3 

80,804 

1963   .  * 

/f7,'567  . 

55.3 

38,518 

.  44.7 

86,085 

.   1^64;  ' 

52.541 

56.  2 

40j892 

'  l3.8  ■ 

93,433 

1965  \ 

60,922 

58. 1 

43 ,930 

41.9 

104,852 

1966 

67,065 

59. 5  - 

45,740 

40.5 

112,805 

1967 

73,708 

61.1 

46,850 

38.9 

120,558 

1968 

79,076 

62.3 

■  47,763 

37.7-,. 

126,839 

1969 

84,427, 

63.9 

47,708 

36.1 

132,135 

1970 

92,597 

65.9 

47,888 

34.1 

140,485 

1971 

96,371 

66.0  ' 

49,636 

34.0 

146,007 

1972 

98,407 

66.5 

49,618 

33.5 

>  148,025 

1973 

101 , 378 

67.5  . 

.  48,883 

32.5 

150,261 

1974 

108,638 

68.9 

49,040 

31.1  • 

157,678 

1975 

119,294 

70.7 

--'i4'^,350 

29.3 

168,644 

ERIC 


^Includes  seminary  and  Bible  colleges. 
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.Table  A-3-18 


)37 


NORT: 


TOTAL  HEADCOUNT  EKROLLMEKT  PROJECTIONS^ 
CAR^3LIKA  COLLEGES  ANT)  UNTVERSITIES ,  19)6-19BO 


PUBLIC* 

PRIVATE 

** 

STATEWIDE 

Year 

In-State 

Out-of- 
state 

Total 

In-State 

Out-of- 
state 

Total 

In-State 

Out-of- 
state 

Total 

1973 

3B,758 

12,620; 

101,376 

25,^42 

23,041 

48,883 

114,600^ 

^5,661 

150,261 

1954 

93,510 

) 

13,128 

108,638 

26,620 

2Z,420 

49,040 

122,130 

35,548 

157,678 

1975* 

**  105 , 766t 

* 

4Q  SD 

X  J ^  ,  jrto 

1  f^ft  DtQ 

1976 

109,931 

13,14^*7, 

r2>,s098 

26,800 

22,545 

49^,345 

136,751 

3j<692 

r 

172,443 

^97- 

li:»,531 

'l3,248 

-127,779 

26,390. 

22,615  ' 

4^,505 

141,421 

35,863  ' 

177,284 

> 

~  1978 

119,316 

13,333 

13r,64S 

76,940 

22, 67^- 

49\615 

146,256 

36,008 

^1^,264 

.  19^9 

^3,749 

13,542 

137,291 

27,120 

22,815 

49,8/5 

15Q,869 

3^,357 

187,22^ 

1980 

128,054 

13,30^ 

I'i  1,861 

27,240 

22,920 

50,160 

155,294 

36,727 

192,021 

As  sur.p  t  i  on  s  /  No  t  e  > 


*Includes  ailitary  centers. 

**V     ^d^s  S'^- i:\apr  and  S'lble  colleges. 


.i::.  sd-  enrrJl-nent  inci-ded  at  NcTth  Car^^na  S^c.^l  of  trie  Arts;  Ak:rrc.Mt ura' 
Insrirute  it  Mcrtn  Carolina  State  Ur.iversitv  at  Raleieh  not  included. 


The  total  in-state  enrollment  projections  are  based  on  "moderate"'  going 
ratio.  *  i  • 

The  private  in-state  enrollment  projections  are  bafeed  on  holding  the  private 
in-state  going  ratio  constant  at  its  1^5  value  of  •064, 

The  public  in-state  enrollment  projections  are  based  on  «he  (difference  between 
the  , total  projections  and  the  private  projections.  * 


Out-of-state 


■1 

sul^t 


2. 


Public  out-of-state,  enrollment  projections  are  based  on  the  assul^tion  that  the 
percentage  of  out-of-state  enrollment  will  decline  to  about  ID?  of  total  public 
enrollment  by  1980.  *  f 

Private  out-of-state  enrollment  projectionsva^-e  based  on  the  assumption  that/ 
out-ofrstate  enrollment  will  remain  constant  at  4,6^?  of  their  tot#l -enrolliftent • 


ERIC 


63« 


Table  ^ 

EnOLLMErr  PtOJSCTlCHIS  IT  LITEL  Of  UrSTRUCTlOfl  AVD  USIXO^CZ  STATUS,  1975-76 
(HEADOOCJCT  EKlDLLMEfTS  AR£  fOI  FALL  1975  AKD  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  EKIOLLKESTTS  ARE  TOt  AVTKAGZ  AJOCAL,  1975-76) 


f  V-    T  A  T  g 


i>'  !  TV 

=        _T»«c  VI'  C*^  T 

sr-is---  ^^ril- 
•^c anr ^tt  T 
1  f  iJT,  -  &  c  ^  N  s  =^  0 

MC,-*  or 'iiiSiT 

P««L».-TI*iP  POMl^lltPm 
iNC  TOTAL 

PilLL  TfMP  PO'JrvfiLPNT 
••iLlTARt  C^^TFR*; 

♦^EAnr.r.tisT 
rn^^MfjsiTY  cnLLP<'-ES 
fincoMNT 

PUBLIC 

meadcount 

PRIVATE  JU»<nR 

HF40COi;«*T 
«>R!VATF  SethOU 

<>HfvATF 
f  HFADCmWT 

UlftLP  COL  £ 


TOTAL 


7  fl*. 
71  r 


7  7n 


289 


575 
550 


57; 
55C 


7  ^  c,^ 

1  4  797 

1  3^^  ^ 

979 

22  9  A 

1  3805 

3285 

1  709C 

l«i7fl 

1 

1  ?7'\ 

55^ 

*1  92*> 

12534 

»  ?«2  34 

1476Q 

A 

>-t4^ 

0 

40 

0 

71  S3 

lap? 

4  n 

0 

'"4  0 
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— - — In  rare  Instances  ^>here  a  ,p<y  prograa  track  would  taqulye  «d<litio^,a^ — ---^ 
nsources,  tte^prcnxediires;  for;^  new  program  trill  l)€^follow^d|" beginning  with  ' 
a  request' /yr  autb6r^kiio^^^^j^plan>i  /(Ste'e  ,C.  ♦S^)  '        /  \  ^  * 

*    3,      Requests  for  authorization  to  plan  hev  >rograoil  r£qui#e^alBepdV  ' 
aent;^  to  the  Plan  and  non^Ily  wl'^  be  submitted  to  ,tl>^  Prcsldimtcactr^y»r  »a^^: 
a  part  of  each  institut^Qn's  prpposefl  r^  Aiadettt^TP^^i^^^^^^f"* 
consistent  With  the  guidel^ines  and  Instruct ioa^.^ty^  to  each  Chanceller 

■during  ,^bc>  previous  fall.  -the.  President  sh^-1  -subo^t  such  6f  these  inquests; 
ak  he  sees  fit  to  recniBicpd  f avcnrably  td  the  Coamitt^e)  on  ^Educatioc^al  ;  V  V  i 
PIaxuiing«  Policies,  and.f  rpgrasis^  ef  tl^  Board  of  Governors.*  Tlje  Qotoaltti^e  y 
will' aake  its  reco«Bieii4ations  to  the  .Bpard  of^XJovernot^^  so  ttat  the  B        /.  A 
of  Governors  may  act  prior  tch  fts  actions  In  <l€veIopirig  budget  rjfeconiBei|datlcttis 
to  the  Governor,  the  Advisory  Budget  Gomiss^on,  antfthe  tienei^l  Assembly, 
and/or  establishing^  institutional,  budgets*  ^  .       •;    -  . 


/ 


Ii#  soae  instances «  It  may  be  necessary  or  d^sitabl^  to  duthori2^ 
planning  of  new  ^egrae  pi:ogtams*at  a  tlaie^ other  than  that  specified*  inT 
Chapter  Six.    In  such  cases' and  where  m>  new  resources  are  required ,  ^»  , 
authority  to  act  on  institutional,  requests  is  delegated  tij  the  Coonittee 
on  Educational  Planning,  Pdlicies,  and.  Programs,  actinj^  ph  recommendation 
of  the  President..   The  Coomittee  shall  regjilarly  teport  to  the  Board  platining 
authorizations  that  have  been  *givw^    Author izatioii  to  establish  *a  ^ew  progr^ 
shall  continue  to^ require  action  by  the  Board  of  Govex^ots^^  ^  .  ^ 


I^stitutions  may  submit  proposals  in  accordance  with  the  provisions- of - 
4,  below,  for  the  establishment  of  programs  authorized  for  platminjg* 


7 


The  authorisation  to  pl^  a  new. program  does  not  in  ^y  way  constitnite 
a  coHiitment  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  approve  tHe  program  at  such  ttoev 
as  the  planning  work  is  completed  and  the  program  approval  request^  is  ^    :  %. 
submitted*  .  Planning  authorisation  signifies  that  the  Gomp^ttee  finds  la^tXV 
in  the  general  proposition  and  that  the  suggested  program  is  consistent  with 
the  assigned  mission  of  the  institution.    Such  authorization 'constitutas  ;an 
invitaCion  to  the  Institution  to  documeht  and  justify  the  proposed  prdgraa.  < 


^   4*     Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  new  pro^rains  ^uthoi^zed  ^ 
in  the  latest  edition  of  the  plan  will  ^be  transmitted,  by  letter  .from  the  , 
Chancellors  to  thC  President ,  following  a  prescribed  format.    Ptbgram  ^ 
pra1>o8als  will  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  capability  of ^thfe  propoalng 
Institution  to  esttrtdlsh  and  maintain  the  proposed  prpgraft^  g^xkce  th€(,  > 
qufstions  of  -need  and  consistency  with  planning  and  ii^titutjbisnal  definition.  ^ 
of  function  will  have  baen  addressed  before  plauniqg  autHprlzfiftioil  ^ia  glyen* 
(Hie  format  for  program  propoaaia  is  attached^.)  ^  .  ; 

•  ,     The  Ihresldent  will  seek  the  'a4vlce  of  the  Uhiyeffei^fira^^iyii  .C<^ 
on  proposed;  f^Bdxuite  programs . .  The .  University  Graduate;  .ICoiinc.^  will  ailY£|^^  V  f 
the  Preaidenf:  on  the  academic  merits  aa^  integrity  of  wfc^  gti^^s^^ 
preaeoted^.  The  .prealde«it  will  al^a^^i^fl^  for  ^t^  v|^t8»;.l^  ^ 
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[irocedures  vhli&h  may  be  appropyiat<fe  tn  thcL  eValuatipo 


  ^    _       n  tncL  c 

•  .yi'o'f  proposed  ptograa^.    Prdgrans  will  tlfen  be-lJuiHDltte^^  to  tjt^  doSto^teeP  on 
:<^L^Educft glottal  Claiming,  Policies,  ^nd  Programs^  which  iftll  make  recowBwsndatioiTjs  • 
to  tfie  iBourd  for  final  action.  <  :  ^  \  .  t 

The  Brieisident;  will  present  liis  reaommend^tioxvs  for  the  establishment  of., 
^progr^s  xo  the  Educational  Plato*ng,/Folicie«.y  and  Programs  Cospmittee..  The 
r'Edxicational  Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs.  Committed  will  make  its  reopm- 
-  mendations  for  programs  requiring  no  neiT  resources  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
'  '  lii  the  c^Se  of  a  program  requiring  new  resources',  the  Educational  Plahrting, 
Poflcles,  afl4  Programs  Committee,  actitig  jointly  with  the  Board's  Coiwnittee 
,     on  Budget  and  Finance,  will  make  recommendation  to  the  Board.;   The  President 
will  jcommunicate  the  decisiptis  of  the  Ifoard.  to  the  Chancellors  in  the  event 
of. favorable  action,  an jipproximate  time  f6r,  the  establishment  of  the  program 
and  anyinformation  on  allocation  of  fun^s-jw  other  btidgetary  arrangianents 
'  contemplated  by  the  Board  will -be  f uf  n'mied  ■  ^ 


,.iitly  1,,  1976-  ; 


,  William  Friday  :  'V 
— — President  *  :  . 


/ 
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Proposal  to  Establish  a  Program  at  the 
at: 


ConsHtjien^^ 


Level 


HEGjlS  Di8Clpl;£ne  Specialty  Number; 


HEGIS  I)t|«ljl,p>lne  Specialty  j:i^:ie: 


With  Pirogtam  Ttaci^s  aid  l)egr«j^  MKd^  .b^v^^  f  or  Each -as  Ft^Iows: 


Catalpg  Description  i>f* proposed  Progr^b  and  Included  Program  Tracks: 


V 


Propose  Date  of  Initiatl!^^ 


3 
.-J 


.■/  \    ;  V#f 


7lU 


I 


Api^ndix  A-67I  ContM. 


A '4 


rt'i    ^D&e^tiptio^^-f^^  Progrw^   1  •  — 

A.    '  title  of  the  proposed  program  (repeated,^  frojn  <?over  sheet) . 
'  ^         •  '    •  \  \   /  ,    ,     ^  ' 

*   ;     B**  ^.EduGational  objectives  k>f  the  program  (as  they  relate  to  the 
purpose,  for  which  graduates  a(rfe  prepared).' 

,C.      How  does  the  prograin  relate  to  other  programs  currently  offered 
in  terms  of  the  coronor^  use  of  (1)  j^patirsea,  (2)  faculty/ "^(3)  facilities,  and 
{^).ot1aey? 


Similar  program^  of  fi^Ked  •elsewhere  in  Nbr£h  Carolina*  Wher^nd 
how  near  to  the  proposing  institition.  ,  - 


£•  *  ^Date  of  proposed  Jjeginning. 


:^  II>  *    Jusjtification  of  the 


Prograifl 


.//V'   narrative  atafclmept.  a^  to  Cfbjectlv^s  of  the  program 
/        1.      As  the^  r-^i^ate  to  the  | institutional  Definition  of  Function/. 
'  4s  thfey]peiate,  to.  oveif'aU  State  plans.  ^  '      ^  ^  . 

'  Student  dematxd  and-maiipowfer  &eeds.^    (for  graduate,  first  \ 

prof  essioml  and  batii^aladr ea t e  ptof  eksional  progra&s)       ^  *  . 

A\      Discrfption  of  how  th|!e  proposed  program  strengthens  the 
existing  Undergraduate  and-  graduate  acadtemic  programs  of  the  institutl6n. 

•  /  T         ^  ■  ^  .*  '      ,  . 

B.   ^  Statistical  support        .  .  ; 

including  malors  and  minors  (if  any)  in  separate  cplumns.  ^ 

•     2.      Description  bf  •the  likely  sources  of  students  who  will  enroll 
in  the  progt^  and  projected  net  ^enrollment  gain.      ,    .  \ 


in.     program  ftequirements  and  burrlculum 
A:,.\  '  Admisi^ion 


-Admifi^aions  requirements  for  ,  propioaed  prograni.. 


2.  /  ppcirinents  to  Ke  submit  ted        Je^misslon  (listpig  or  5a!iq>le). 

B.     De^gree  requirements  .       .  /> 
*/r       /    I.  ,    Total  hours  required*  .  /  . 

2.\    Woportion  of  couirs^s  ppW  |?;ily  to  |^rid]i^t^/ ^ 
required  iiri  ptqipratu  (g:r4duate#  pr6grfi*s  .^on^^  *  ,  ^   I  S  *  -  '  ' 

'     •  3'/"   /jetades- required;.  "/'-J'  - 

'  j^4;     Amotmt^:^o^  nc^ept^m&t  tr^fiar/^  -I  . 

./  '  5.  :  Qth^r  re.qulr^ents^  ^WldMce,  coniptidhieiislye  e*am8^;thesi»,,; 
disset^atiott,  .<>linical  W  fi^S  expet^^  .  .  <^ ;  ;/ 

.    ,         7.V  /Tl«e^aiiritift  lor  ciiaiiJ^ 


.  /       i;.   vl^l&tittg'^^  Xii8t€^  b^-titlfe  Snd 

,of  ijuiAciting^y«t^  ^d^ri  dd>cif#ti^  <>F  siew.couriei  m 


■  ♦ 


/  AppenALx  A-6-1  Cont'd J 


7.15 


 nu„_la£ala^ 


A.      Numbe/  of  person^  now  on  faculty  who,  will  be  most  directly. 
Involved.     (In;clude  resum«^8  In^ attachment/. A  resume  prepared  £or  another 
'  purpose *may  M  attached  if  it  /provides  complete  Information  on  the  faculty 
*^membjer'^;  educati.on,  publi'catidns,  teaching,  experience,  research- experience, 
and  eacp^rltoce  in  the  direction  of  stuaent  reseai^ch,  with  the  i^ber  of 
theses  and^dissertatic^ns  dir;i&cted,  in  addition  te  blographlcai!^  Information*) 

^B.     /Projected  need  for  new- faculty  for  proposed  program/  for  next  5  years.- 
If  the  teaching 'responsibilities  for  the  j>roposed  program  wi|l  be  absorbed  in 
.part  or  in  whole  by  ^ the  present  faculty,'  an  explanation  of  how  this -Will  be 
done  is  .required  •  *      ' .       *  ,  ► 

C.  If  acquisition ^of  new  faculty  requires^an  additional  outlay  6f 
fundd^  please  explain.;  *  ,  '         -    *  ' 

ft  .  'ft 

D.  Please  explain  how  the  program  will  affect  facility  actiyity; 
including  course  Ipad,^  "  ^  /  "  * 

Y-      Library  ^  *      '      *  '  ^  .  j 

A.  Statement  as  to  adequacy  of  j>t^sent  library  foldings  to  begin  tjie 
p'^oposed  program*  f  ^  . 

B.  /   Itaterofent  as.  to  how  the  HbrarjL st^oulld  4)e  improved  to  meet  program 
reqxslrements  for  the  next  5  yea^^s*  ^ 'Expiration  should  covet  need  for  books,  . 

peiT6ai^ar§J"Te^ 

library^mt^dVt  must  be  added  to  Az^s  supporting  proposed  program? 
»  /  .    '      >  * 

C.  J)l3cuss  cont^iKpla^ted/nse  ^of;,'^ther  institutional  ^'^ 

VI  •      Facilities  and  Equitm^t 

A.  Description  of  facilities  available  for  proposed  program,  along 
With  description  of  prudent  ^iliaatlon  (classrooms,  labors torlsa^^  clinical 

space,  ^c).    ^  ,  •       mmi        ,  '  ; 

B.  .  £xisting  facilities  ^o  be  used  for  xi^  program^^  and  effect  of  this 
new^use  on  existl^ng  programs  < 

Computer  services  Reeded  axid  available*. 

AnticliJated  fonrce^  for  nseided'  n^ew  facilities  and'  eqn: 

tTLi;  *  "  Admlnts tr aclojy, 

4  \;     .   beseriptloii  of  how.  program  will  b</  sdsdMs^er^d  giving  jtespoiblfai^itiM 
of  de^at^MHit^  division^  y8chdol>  or  cojllsge,    Sxplana^tlon  of  anj  int€^^^ 
dspArtiMiiitsl  or  liiter^uD^t  ad]iildlstr^t]Loii4 
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.  /  -  " 


VIII.  ^  Accreditation  •  J  . 

The  n^e  of  any  and  all  accrediting  agencies  nomally  concerned  vith 
programs  similar  to  the  one  proposed.  . 

iX.      Supporting  Fields  •    *  *  * 

Are  other  subject-^tter  fields  at  proposing  Institution  necessary  or 
valuable  In  support  of        proposed  program?   Needed  inqproveaent  or  expansion 
of  these  fields  and  the  extent  of  such  Improvement  or  expansion*. for  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  program.     *  .  .  - 

X.     Additional  Information  .     »  ,  J 

it 

A.  Names  of  Institutions  with  similar  programs  regarded  as'  <{ualit7 
programs  by  the  developers  of  the  proposed  program. 

'  ♦      -  .  *  '  * 

B.  The  racial  impact  of  the  program  In  terms  of  Increasing  or 
decreasing  the  percentage  of  students  and  faculty  vho»  in  the  proposing 
Institution,  constitute  a  minority.  '  , 

^     .    '  ^       '  f  - 

C.  Any  consultant  reports,  committee  findings »  slmulatipns  (co9t» 
enrollment  shifty  Induced  course  load  matrix,  etc.)  generated  in  planning 
ttie  proposed  i^ogram.    '  ^  ^ 

D.  Any  additional  Informatiob:  deemed  pertinent  to'tbe >^«luatloa. 


XI.      Bjadget      °  . 

Beginning  a  new  page,  prepare  a  proposed  tvo-year  bu^et  in  line  ites 
detail  Identifying  account  number  and  na«e  for  allT aaounts  distributed: 
Identify  EPA  or  SPA'l>osltions  immediately. belov  the  account  listing.  .  S^A 
positions  should  be  requested  at  the  first  step  in  the  salary  range  using 
the  SPA  classification  rates  currently  In  effect.    Identify  aoST  Iv^g^-or 
specialized  equlpmetit  included  in  tl^  prpposad  budget «  ^    *  . 


